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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

The  President  to  the  Congress 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the  United  Nations  Participation 
Act,  a  report  on  our  participation  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
during  1950. 

It  is  a  record  of  decision  and  action  in  the  face  of  danger  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  record  of  increasing  efforts  to  promote  human  progress 
in  the  attainment  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  record  of  solidarity  among  United 
Nations  members  against  aggression. 

The  struggle  of  the  United  Nations  against  Communist  aggression 
in  1950  has  a  deep  significance  that  reaches  beyond  the  momentary 
successes  and  reverses  recorded.  This  significance  lies  in  the  simple 
fact  that  the  United  Nations  acted  promptly  and  resolutely,  and  with 
success,  against  deliberate,  treacherous,  and  well-prepared  aggression. 
The  aggressors  and  their  supporters  undoubtedly  believed  that  the 
Organization  and  its  members  would  not  come  to  the  defense  of  Korea 
with  timely  and  effective  help.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  attack  was  to  break  down — through  such  a  failure — any 
possibility  of  effective  United  Nations  action  against  aggression  in 
the  future. 

As  the  world  knows,  the  United  Nations  met  the  assault  squarely 
and  without  hesitation.  In  so  doing,  it  made  clear  that  an  aggressor 
will  not  be  allowed  to  isolate  and  destroy  his  victims  one  by  one.  The 
United  Nations  elected  to  act  now  rather  than  to  drift  passively  once 
more  down  the  fatal  trail  of  failure  to  oppose  aggression  which  leads 
finally  to  total  war.  Thousands  of  men  have  therefore  sacrified  their 
lives  in  Korea  to  the  end  that  millions  may  not  lose  their  lives  in  a 
world  war. 

There  is  much  to  indicate  that  the  resolute  resistance  of  United 
Nations  troops  has  given  pause  to  those  aggressive  forces  which  cold- 
bloodedly brought  tragedy  to  Korea. 

In  these  great  events  the  United  States  has  taken  a  worthy  and 
responsible  part.  American  troops  fighting  in  Korea  are  a  major 
bulwark  of  the  international  community  against  the  barbarous  forces 
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that  would  debase  and  destroy  it.  American  fighting  men  have  rarely 
in  all  our  history  struck  more  important  blows  for  human  freedom 
and  welfare.  I  am  proud — and  I  know  the  American  people  are 
proud — of  the  fight  which  our  men,  together  with  their  comrades  in 
arms,  have  waged  in  Korea. 

The  army  and  people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  have  heroically  and 
patiently  endured  the  brunt  of  the  Communist  aggression.  The  story 
of  their  unwavering  resistance  to  that  aggression  is  an  epic  in  the 
annals  of  the  struggle  of  free  men  to  maintain  their  liberty  and 
independence. 

I  should  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  gallant  fighting  men  of  the 
other  countries  who  defended  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations  in  battle 
during  1950 — men  from  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Greece, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, Turkey,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fighting  units  for  Ethiopia  arrived  in  Korea  in  early  May  1951, 
and  units  from  Colombia  arrived  in  early  June  1951.  Hospital  units 
and  ships  from  Denmark,  India,  Norway,  and  Sweden  also  are  operat- 
ing in  the  Korean  area. 

United  Nations  action  in  Korea  has  been  truly  collective  action. 
Concrete  aid  in  the  form  of  combat  troops,  ships  and  planes,  field 
hospitals  and  medical  equipment,  other  equipment,  supplies,  and 
food  has  been  made  available  by  39  members  of  the  United  Nations ; 
political  support,  by  no  less  than  53  members.  These  countries  vary 
greatly  in  their  abilities  to  contribute  to  a  collective  military  operation 
such  as  that  in  Korea.  Contributions  equal  in  number  and  identical 
in  kind  are  obviously  impossible.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  recognized 
that  every  free  country,  large  and  small,  is  vitally — and  I  should  say 
equally — interested  in  world  security. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  Congress  and  in  public  forums  on 
all  phases  of  our  action  in  Korea.  Discussion  and  honest  criticism  are 
in  the  best  traditions  of  our  people  and  are  in  fact  essential  to  the 
working  of  our  system  of  government.  As  on  other  subjects,  I  wel- 
come them  in  connection  with  our  record  in  the  United  Nations. 
Throughout  the  world,  Communist  propaganda  has  of  course  sought 
to  represent  this  country's  action  as  "imperialism"  dictated  by  ma- 
terial interests.  I  do  not  believe  that,  wherever  the  channels  of  opin- 
ion are  free,  our  basic  purposes  will  be  misunderstood.  Our  action 
in  the  Korean  crisis  was  not  dictated  by  any  American  material  inter- 
est there.  We  neither  sought  nor  do  we  seek  any  special  position  or 
privilege  in  Korea.    Our  action  in  the  crisis  was  motivated  by  our 
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deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  preventing  a  breakdown  of 
the  international  security  system  and  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 
I  was  convinced  then,  and  I  am  convinced  now,  that  to  have  ignored 
the  appeal  of  Korea  for  aid,  to  have  stood  aside  from  the  assault  upon 
the  Charter,  would  have  meant  the  end  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
shield  against  aggression.  It  might  have  meant  the  end  of  any  possi- 
bility that  collective  security  could  be  made  to  work. 

Under  the  Charter,  the  United  Nations  must  afford  protection 
against  aggression,  whether  committed  by  big  countries  or  by  small 
countries.  J ust  as  the  United  Nations  branded  as  aggression  the  orig- 
inal assault  by  the  North  Korean  Communist  regime,  so  it  has  branded 
as  aggression  the  later  intervention  by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
and  its  attack  upon  United  Nations  forces.  There  are  not  two  laws, 
one  for  small  and  one  for  large  countries.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  United  Nations  could  ever  operate  under  such  a  double  stand- 
ard. This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  the  United  Nations  has  acted 
blindly,  without  carefully  considering  the  effects  of  its  measures.  In 
fact  the  record  shows  a  most  careful  concern  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  members,  including  this  country,  to  avoid  extension  of 
the  conflict  and  to  preserve  unity  while  maintaining  our  objective  of 
resisting  aggression. 

While  our  primary  and  immediate  task  has  been  defense  against 
aggression  and  the  creation  of  collective  measures  for  accomplishing 
this  more  effectively,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  objective  of  creating 
an  international  security  system  based  upon  the  reduction  and  control 
of  armaments.  In  my  statement  to  the  General  Assembly  on  October 
24,  1950,  I  made  clear  our  continued  determination  to  work  toward 
this  goal  in  every  practicable  way. 

The  aggression  against  the  United  Nations  has  brought  home  to 
all  peoples  the  imperative  need  for  developing  more  effective  means 
to  deal  with  aggression  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Korean  case  has  demonstrated  that  the  United  Nations  can  act 
effectively  against  aggression  through  recommendations  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  or  the  General  Assembly,  if  the  Security  Council 
is  paralyzed  by  the  veto.  But  in  Korea  the  participating  nations  had 
to  improvise  their  measures  from  the  ground  up. 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  that  the  Secretary  of  State  launched  at  the 
beginning  of  the  General  Assembly  in  September  1950  the  proposals 
which  were  developed  into  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution.  Mr. 
Acheson  said : 

"The  world  waits  to  see  whether  we  can  build  on  the  start  we  have 
made.    The  United  Nations  must  move  forward  energetically  to  de- 
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velop  a  more  adequate  system  of  collective  security.  If  it  does  not 
move  forward,  it  will  move  back. 

"...  The  General  Assembly  can  and  should  organize  itself  to  dis- 
charge its  responsibility  promptly  and  decisively  if  the  Security 
Council  is  prevented  from  acting." 

This  resolution  can  mark  the  beginning  of  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  collective 
action  to  maintain  peace  and  put  down  aggression.  We  place  great 
hope  in  the  program  projected  by  this  resolution,  particularly  the 
provisions  relative  to  the  maintenance  by  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  armed  forces  for  possible  service  as  United  Nations  units, 
and  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  set  up  to  study  and  report 
on  possible  methods  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  international 
peace  and  security.  We  shall  give  our  full  support  to  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  program  and  to  the  work  of  this  Committee  in  de- 
veloping them. 

Despite  the  emphasis  which  the  United  Nations  has  been  compelled 
to  give  during  the  last  year  to  action  to  meet  aggression,  it  has  in- 
tensified rather  than  slackened  its  various  activities  to  promote  human 
progress  in  attainment  of  other  basic  objectives  of  the  Charter. 

One  of  the  fundamental  human  aspirations  is  the  desire  to  control 
one's  own  destiny  or,  phrased  in  another  way,  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
self-government  or  independence.  The  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
which  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fulfilling  the  purposes 
of  the  Charter  with  respect  to  the  development  of  non-self-governing 
people  made  notable  progress  during  the  past  year.  The  United 
States  has  contributed  fully  to  these  efforts. 

The  United  Nations  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  combat  the  perennial 
enemies  of  mankind — hunger,  disease,  and  ignorance.  Through  many 
channels  and  in  numerous  programs,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  have  furthered  the  basic  goal  of  "the  creation 
of  conditions  of  stability  and  well  being  which  are  necessary  for  peace- 
ful and  friendly  relations  among  nations."  Of  particular  significance 
this  past  year  was  the  inauguration  of  an  expanded  program  of  techni- 
cal assistance  for  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Some  56  countries  of  the  free  world  have  participated  by 
making  contributions,  and  48  countries  have  initiated  programs  de- 
signed to  use  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies  in  the  development  of  their  own  human  and  material  re- 
sources and  in  raising  their  standards  of  living.  The  United  States 
has  actively  supported  these  activities  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  United  Nations  manifested 
in  1950  were  those  of  a  human  endeavor  which  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
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Despite  centuries  of  effort,  nations  have  only  recently  been  able  to 
cooperate  effectively  on  a  world-wide  scale  to  achieve  security  and 
their  other  common  purposes.  In  our  limited  experience  we  have  met 
with  many  difficulties  and  reverses  and  will  meet  more  in  the  future. 
But  we  have  also  achieved  tangible  success,  and  this  success  gives 
ground  for  hope  that  we  are  moving  ahead  on  the  right  track.  It  is 
essential  for  all  of  us  to  understand  that  a  stable  peace  can  be  achieved 
only  through  long,  hard  work  and  sacrifice.  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  this  country  and  of  practically  all  countries  realize  that  the  goal 
of  peace  is  worth  this  work  and  this  sacrifice. 

Under  the  stress  of  events  in  1950  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  did  not,  of  course,  always  see  completely  eye  to  eye.  Never- 
theless as  loyal  members  the  great  majority  strove  to  accommodate 
their  views  and  action  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the  interest  of 
the  major  purposes  of  the  United  Nations.  No  nation  has  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom.  Even  among  peoples  sincerely  devoted  to  United  Na- 
tions principles — the  overwhelming  majority — there  are  bound  to  be 
differences  concerning  the  best  methods  of  putting  these  principles 
into  effect.  When  we  attempt  honestly  and  frankly  to  work  out  these 
differences  in  the  common  interest,  no  one  nation  can  expect  to  have 
its  way  completely.  But  decisions  that  are  the  result  of  discussions 
by  many  countries  have  a  moral  and  political  force  in  the  international 
community  which  unilateral  decisions  seldom  have. 

Two  years  ago  I  said  that  the  first  point  of  our  four-point  foreign- 
policy  program  would  be  "to  give  unfaltering  support  to  the  United 
Nations  and  related  agencies"  and  "to  continue  to  search  for  ways 
to  strengthen  their  authority  and  increase  their  effectiveness." 

The  record  of  our  participation  in  1950,  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages,  shows  that  we  have  not  faltered  in  our  support.  I  know  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  persevere  in  this  course. 

The  White  House 
July  86, 1951. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 


Department  of  State 

Washington 

May  2, 1951 


The  President  : 

The  accompanying  report  on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
during  1950  and  on  the  participation  of  the  United  States  therein  is 
submitted  for  your  consideration  and,  upon  your  approval,  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  Section  4  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  (Public  Law  264,  79th  Congress). 

The  report  is  a  record  of  progress  toward  the  goal  of  security  for 
men  and  nations  everywhere,  security  in  the  dual  sense  of  freedom 
from  fear  of  aggression  and  of  "better  standards  of  life  in  larger 
freedom." 

I  am  certain  that  it  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Congress  and 
to  all  Americans,  and  I  recommend  it  for  your  approval. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
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WHAT  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS  DID 

DURING  1950 

a  summary 


KOREA 


During  1950  the  United  Nations  met  the  most  serious  test  in  its 
history.  This  test  was  open,  armed  aggression,  carefully  prepared 
in  advance  and  directed  first  against  a  peaceful  state  and  later  on 
against  the  collective  forces  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

The  test  went  to  the  very  foundations  of  the  United  Nations.  Ar- 
ticle 1,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Charter  states  the  first  of  the  purposes 
of  the  United  Nations  as  follows : 

"To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end : 
to  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression 
or  other  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international 
law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  international  disputes  or  situations 
which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace". 

It  seemed  likely  that  a  failure  to  take  effective  collective  measures 
would  greatly  increase  the  danger  of  future  war  and  weaken — per- 
haps irreparably — the  determination  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  stand  together  in  support  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  had  to  meet  aggression  without  the  means 
which  had  originally  been  expected  to  be  available.  Chapter  VII 
of  the  Charter  envisages  that  the  Security  Council,  working  mainly 
through  its  Military  Staff  Committee,  will  build  up  means  of  ef- 
fective United  Nations  action  against  aggression.  Article  43  con- 
templates the  negotiation  of  an  agreement  or  agreements  between  the 
Security  Council  and  members  which  would  fix  the  contribution  which 
each  member  would  make  on  the  call  of  the  Council.  The  failure  of 
the  Council,  during  the  first  5  years  of  the  United  Nations,  to  make 
any  progress  toward  building  up  United  Nations  means  of  resistance 
against  aggression  has  been  recounted  in  previous  annual  reports. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  recall  that  this  failure  occurred  because  agree- 
ment could  not  be  reached  between  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  four  other  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council — 
China,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — on  the 
other,  on  even  the  rudimentary  principles  of  organizing  collective 
action.  Accordingly,  while  during  its  first  5  years  the  United  Nations 
accomplished  much  in  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  disputes  and 
other  special  political  problems,  no  United  Nations  forces  existed 
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when  on  June  25,  1950,  the  North  Korean  Communists  launched  an 
armed  attack  upon  the  Kepublic  of  Korea.  The  United  States  and 
many  other  members  carried  out  their  Charter  obligations  loyally 
and  courageously.  However,  as  will  be  seen,  their  entire  collective 
action  had  to  be  improvised. 

As  soon  as  the  United  States  Government  learned  of  the  North 
Korean  attack,  it  requested  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  Council  met  within  a  few  hours,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  absent:  his  govern- 
ment had  since  January  boycotted  meetings  of  the  Council  in  an 
effort  to  force  the  other  members  to  agree  to  replace  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Chinese  National  Government  in  the  Council  with  a  repre- . 
sentative  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Unhampered  by  Soviet 
obstruction,  the  Council  quickly  determined  that  the  attack  consti- 
tuted a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  Council  also  called  for  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  of  North  Korean  forces  to 
the  38th  parallel  and  requested  all  United  Nations  members  to  lend 
every  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  resolution. 

Backing  up  the  United  Nations  action,  President  Truman  on  June 
27  authorized  aid  to  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  United  States 
sea  and  air  forces.  The  Council  on  the  same  day  recommended  to 
members  that  they  furnish  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  such  assistance 
as  was  necessary  to  repel  the  attack  and  restore  peace  and  security 
in  the  area.  President  Truman  later  authorized  action  by  United 
States  ground  forces. 

Fifty-two  other  member  nations  pledged  support  to  this  United 
Nations  action.  On  July  7  the  Security  Council  recommended  that 
offers  of  aid  be  made  available  to  a  Unified  Command  under  the 
United  States,  requested  the  United  States  to  designate  a  commander 
of  the  unified  forces,  and  authorized  the  use  of  the  United  Nations 
flag  by  the  Unified  Command.  The  President  appointed  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  as  the  commander  of  the  unified  forces.  In  the  bitter 
days  of  retreat  which  followed,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  success, 
these  forces  battled  under  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations,  which  flew 
side  by  side  with  their  own  nations'  flags.  It  was  the  first  time  this 
flag  had  flown  over  an  army  on  an  official  United  Nations  mission  to 
restore  peace  and  security. 

While  the  United  Nations  was  stiffening  its  resistance  to  the  thrusts 
of  the  North  Koreans  and  building  up  its  forces',  the  Russians  ac- 
knowledged the  failure  of  their  boycott  of  United  Nations  organs  by 
returning  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Security  Council  for  the 
month  of  August.  The  Soviet  representative,  Jacob  Malik,  then 
used  his  position  to  obstruct  Council  action  for  the  entire  month. 
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In  September,  after  weeks  of  repeated  Communist  attacks,  the 
surprise  United  Nations  landings  at  Inchon  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Korean  peninsula  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  In  a  coordinated  stra- 
tegic move,  United  Nations  troops  soon  broke  out  from  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  peninsula.  On  September  29  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  returned  to  its  capital,  Seoul.  As  the 
Korean  Communist's  retreated  northward  the  prospects  of  complet- 
ing the  United  Nations  military  mission  were  bright.  It  seemed  that 
the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  been 
definitively  repelled  and  that  soon  international  peace  and  security 
would  be  restored  in  the  area.  Indeed  it  appeared  that,  incidentally 
to  accomplishing  its  military  objective  in  Korea,  the  United  Nations 
might  be  able  also  to  fulfill  what  had  been  its  political  objective  for 
a  number  of  years — unification  of  Korea. 

On  October  7  the  Assembly  adopted  a  many-sided  program  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  independent,  democratic,  and  unified 
Korea.  As  its  agent  in  these  matters  the  Assembly  set  up  a  new  seven- 
government  commission  to  succeed  the  former  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Korea. 

Thus  the  Assembly  responded  to  the  proposal  made  by  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  that  Korea  should  be  the  first  place  to  demonstrate 
the  creative  and  productive  possibilities  at  the  command  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Member  states  likewise  demonstrated  their  cooperation  by  offering 
generous  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  and  supplies  in  answer  to  the 
Secretary-General's  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  emergency  relief  pro- 
gram of  the  Unified  Command.  On  December  1  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  a  resolution  creating  a  relief  organization — the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency — to  assume  relief  and  re- 
habilitation functions  from  the  Unified  Command  as  soon  as  military 
conditions  would  permit. 

On  November  5  when  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  mission 
seemed  assured,  the  Commander  of  the  Unified  Forces  reported  in- 
creased intervention  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  who  were  crossing 
the  border  from  Manchuria  and  appearing  in  the  North  Korean 
lines.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States,  the  Security  Council 
called  a  special  meeting  to  consider  this  threatening  development. 
United  Nations  forces,  it  now  appeared,  could  at  any  moment  be 
faced  by  a  huge  new  army  of  Chinese  Communists,  based  in  and 
supplied  from  adjacent  Manchuria.  It  was  immediately  realized  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  had  dangerously  widened  the  scope  of  mili- 
tary operations. 
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The  Chinese  Communist  intervention  was  "aggression,  outright  and 
naked,"  according  to  the  United  States  representative  in  the  Security 
Council  who  described  the  problem  created  thereby  as  "the  gravest 
one  now  confronting  the  world."  The  Communist  delegation,  which 
had  been  invited  to  the  Council  originally  on  the  question  of  Formosa, 
did  not  defend  itself  against  the  charge  of  intervention  by  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic.  Instead  it  parroted  the  preposterous  Soviet 
charges  that  the  United  States  was  the  aggressor  in  both  Korea  and 
China. 

Six  Council  members,  including  the  United  States,  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  nations  to  desist  from  any  encouragement  to 
the  North  Koreans  and  giving  China  every  assurance  that  its  legitimate 
interests  along  and  above  the  Manchurian  border  would  be  safe- 
guarded. Although  nine  members  supported  the  resolution,  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  November  30. 

Since  Soviet  opposition  had  rendered  the  Security  Council  unable 
to  take  further  action,  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States,  considered  the  Chinese  Communists'  intervention  in 
Korea  and  their  attack  upon  the  forces  engaged  in  carrying  out  United 
Nations  suppression  of  North  Korean  aggression.  Despite  repeated 
attempts  to  obtain  agreement  to  a  cease-fire  the  Chinese  Communists 
refused  to  halt  the  fighting.  At  the  year's  end  the  fact  of  Chinese 
aggression  was  clear,  although  views  differed  among  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  concerning  what  effective  measures  could  be  taken 
to  meet  it. 

Thus  the  results  of  the  first  united  action  against  aggression  taken 
by  the  United  Nations  were  at  the  end  of  1950  still  uncertain.  The 
effort  against  the  North  Korean  aggression  had  almost  achieved  com- 
plete success  when  the  new  and  graver  intervention  took  place.  While 
as  between  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Chinese  ag- 
gressors military  fortunes  fluctuated  on  the  winter  battlefields  of 
Korea,  it  was  clear  that,  in  any  case,  a  tremendous  deterrent  to 
future  aggression  had  been  created.  No  group  contemplating  ag- 
gression could  be  sure  that  it  would  not  find  itself  in  a  military  strug- 
gle with  combined  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  It  could  also  not  be 
denied  that  the  quick  and  courageous  action  of  the  United  States — 
the  only  member  with  substantial  military  forces  available  in  the 
area — had  furnished  an  example  of  great  import  for  the  future. 

Appreciation  of  this  country's  decisive  action  was  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  Carl  Berendsen,  the  representative  of  New  Zealand  in 
the  General  Assembly : 

"The  United  States  has  proved  to  all  that  care  to  hear  that  it  is 
still  possible  for  a  great  power  at  once  and  unerringly  to  choose  the 
path  of  honor  and  the  path  of  right  and  at  once  to  set  its  feet  upon 
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that  path  with  faith  and  in  the  confident  knowledge  that  it  will  be  sup- 
ported by  countless  millions  who  hold  the  same  ideals,  the  same  belief  s. 
And  the  immediate  response  of  the  United  Kingdom — indeed,  of  so 
many  nations  of  the  free  world — has  proved  that  there  is  indeed  hope 
for  mankind  and  for  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  Our 
special  gratitude — and  let  us  not  forget  it  for  one  moment — is  due 
to  those  United  States  combat  troops  who,  in  South  Korea,  have  held 
the  ramparts  of  civilization  against  overwhelming  odds." 


UNITING  FOR  PEACE 

In  addition  to  its  collective  armed  resistance  to  aggression  in  Korea, 
the  United  Nations  in  effect  made  a  new  start  in  the  effort  to  create 
forces  and  measures  for  repelling  future  aggressions.    The  General 
Assembly  took  this  major  step  through  its  adoption,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  votes,  of  the  resolution  on  Uniting  for  Peace.  The 
original  proposal  was  placed  before  the  General  Assembly  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Acheson  on  behalf  of  the  United  States ;  the  draft  reso- 
lution was  submitted  by  eight  members,  one  of  which  was  the  United 
States.   Eecognizing  expressly  primary  responsibility  of  the  Security 
Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  the 
resolution  provides,  broadly  speaking,  for  the  more  effective  and  con- 
sistent exercise  of  its  Charter  functions  in  this  field  by  the  General 
Assembly  if  failure  of  the  Security  Council  to  exercise  its  responsi- 
bilities makes  this  necessary.    One  major  section  of  the  resolution  de- 
clares the  intention  of  the  Assembly,  if  the  Security  Council  is  unable 
to  exercise  its  responsibilities  in  a  case  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression,  to  consider  the  matter  im- 
mediately with  a  view  to  making  appropriate  recommendations.  In 
the  resolution  the  Assembly  amended  its  rules  of  procedure  to  provide 
that  it  will  meet  in  emergency  special  session  within  24  hours  upon 
receipt  of  a  request  of  the  Security  Council  on  the  vote  of  any  seven 
members,  or  by  a  majority  of  members  of  the  United  Nations.  By 
another  major  section  of  the  resolution,  the  Assembly  established  a 
Peace  Observation  Commission  which  can  dispatch  observers  to  watch 
and  report  on  developments  at  points  of  international  tension. 
Finally,  the  resolution  provides  for  a  new  program  having  in  view 
the  creation  of  United  Nations  forces  and  the  preparation  of  measures 
of  collective  security.    To  this  end,  it  established  the  Collective  Meas- 
ures Committee  which  is  to  study  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
strengthen  international  peace  and  security  and  report  to  the  General 
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Assembly  and  the  Security  Council  by  September  1,  1951.  An  im- 
portant provision  recommends  that  members  maintain  within  their 
armed  forces  elements  which  could  be  made  available  to  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  recommendations  of  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly. 

Although  it  was  the  United  States  which  originally  proposed 
measures  of  this  character,  the  resolution  as  finally  adopted  embodies 
ideas  from  a  number  of  members  and  represents  the  consensus  of  prac- 
tically all  members  of  the  United  Nations  except  the  Soviet  bloc.  It 
is  a  new  effort  by  the  whole  United  Nations  to  make  concrete  progress 
in  the  long  task  of  establishing  an  effective  system  of  collective  se- 
curity, the  need  for  which  was  sharply  disclosed  during  1950.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolution  will  depend  upon 
the  measures  which  member  states  take  to  carry  out  a  program  based 
on  its  provisions. 

Although  the  crucial  problem  of  aggression — present  and  future — 
dominated  the  discussion  at  Lake  Success  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  the  manifold  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  political  and 
nonpolitical,  were  carried  on  as  before.  Some  new  problems  were 
brought  to  the  United  Nations  for  consideration.  Many  other  prob- 
lems were  continued  from  previous  years.  In  a  number  of  instances 
action  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  was  carried  forward  mainly  by 
special  commissions  in  the  field. 


CHINESE  REPRESENTATION 
AND  SOVIET  WALK-OUTS 

The  question  whether  the  National  Government  of  China  or  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  should  speak  for  the  Republic  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations  created  difficulty  during  the  entire  year.  Only 
17  members  (including  Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine)  have  recognized 
the  Communist  regime.  Among  this  group,  India  and  several  other 
countries  sought  throughout  the  year  to  seat  the  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  in  United  Nations  organs.  The  United 
States  consistently,  vigorously,  and  successfully  opposed  efforts  to 
unseat  representatives  of  the  National  Government  of  China  and  to 
seat  Communist  Chinese  representatives. 

A  special  problem  was  created  by  the  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  relation  to  this  question.    At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Security 
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Council  in  January,  after  the  Council  had  refused  to  unseat  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chinese  National  Government,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Malik,  walked  out  of  the  Council,  declaring  that  the 
subsequent  actions  of  the  Security  Council  would  be  invalid.  This 
maneuver  was  repeated  in  virtually  all  of  the  other  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  As  a  result, 
the  Soviet  group  practically  ceased  its  participation  in  the  United 
Nations  during  most  of  the  year. 

The  inconsistency  of  Soviet  Russia's  conduct  with  its  duties  as  a 
member  was  particularly  glaring  in  the  case  of  the  Security  Council, 
which,  according  to  the  Charter  "shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to 
function  continuously."  The  United  Nations  refused  to  yield  to  this 
arbitrary  assertion  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  could,  by  its  own  volun- 
tary absence,  paralyze  the  organization.  United  Nations  organs  con- 
tinued to  conduct  their  business  as  usual.  Only  the  Six-Power  Spon- 
soring Group  on  atomic  energy,  which  was  created  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  agreement  through  discussion  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  states  on  atomic  energy,  provided  an  exception :  this  body  nat- 
urally considered  it  useless  to  continue  its  meetings  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Soviet  member. 

When  the  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  took  place  late 
in  June,  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  Union  enabled  the  Security  Council 
to  act  without  obstruction  and  delay.  The  Soviet  representative  re- 
turned to  the  Security  Council  in  August.  Subsequently  Soviet  rep- 
resentatives returned  to  the  other  United  Nations  bodies. 

The  problem  of  Chinese  representation,  however,  continued.  When 
the  General  Assembly  met  in  September,  it  seated  the  representatives 
of  the  Chinese  National  Government  but  decided  to  have  a  special  com- 
mittee review  the  matter  after  the  Assembly  had  considered  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  recognition  of  the  representation  of  member  states 
in  the  United  Nations.  In  relation  to  this  general  question,  it  adopted 
a  resolution  recommending  that,  whenever  more  than  one  authority 
claims  to  be  the  government  entitled  to  represent  a  member  state  in  the 
United  Nations  and  this  comes  into  controversy,  the  matter  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
and  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  that  when  such  a  question  arises  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  most  inclusive  organ,  i.  e.  the  General 
Assembly  or  its  Interim  Committee ;  and  that  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  or  Interim  Committee  should  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  the  special- 
ized agencies.  After  this  resolution  was  adopted  the  Special  Com- 
mittee met  to  review  the  question  of  Chinese  representation.  How- 
ever, the  flagrant  armed  intervention  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
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regime  in  Korea,  which  had  then  begun,  led  the  Committee  to  post- 
pone action.  At  the  year's  end,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Government  of  China  continued  to  be  seated  in  all  United 
Nations  organs. 


OTHER  ISSUES  BETWEEN 
U.S.S.R.  AND  NON-SOVIET 
MEMBERS 

Regulation  of  Atomic  Energy  and  Conventional 
Armaments 

The  United  Nations  considered  a  number  of  other  political  problems 
related  directly  to  the  steadily  widening  differences  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  members.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  differences  relates  to  the  problem  of  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  conventional  armaments.  In  the  fields  both  of  atomic  energy 
and  of  conventional  armaments  the  United  States,  together  with  prac- 
tically all  non-Soviet  members,  continued  to  seek  agreement  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  which  this  country  considers  essential  to  any 
sincere  attempt  at  regulation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  soon  after  the  war  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  place  its  atomic  facilities  under  international  control,  pro- 
vided that  all  nations  would  agree  to  the  control  measures  necessary 
to  protect  complying  states  from  dangers  of  evasion.  The  Soviet 
Union  refused  to  submit  to  effective  international  control  of  its  atomic 
activities  and  made  counterproposals  which  a  large  majority  of  the 
United  Nations  found  completely  inadequate.  Although  the  Soviets 
rejected  the  United  Nations  plan  based  on  the  United  States  proposal, 
it  still  remains  in  the  forefront  of  our  foreign  policy.  Several  times 
during  1950  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  other  American 
officials  expressed  before  the  United  Nations  our  willingness  to  give 
up  the  atom  bomb  in  return  for  that  system  of  international  control 
which  would  effectively  prohibit  atomic  weapons. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly  on  United  Nations  Day, 
President  Truman  stated  the  three  principles  on  which  effective  regu- 
lation of  armaments  must  rest:  (1)  all  kinds  of  weapons  must  be 
included;  (2)  there  must  be  unanimous  agreement;  (3)  the  plan  must 
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be  foolproof.  The  President  suggested  the  Assembly  might  find  it 
useful  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the  two  United  Nations 
agencies — the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commission  for 
Conventional  Armaments — might  be  more  closely  brought  together. 
One  possibility  to  be  considered  would  be  whether  the  work  of  the 
two  Commissions  might  be  revitalized  if  carried  forward  in  the  future 
through  a  new  and  consolidated  disarmament  commission.  Despite 
the  feeling  of  futility  resulting  from  the  Soviet  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept effective  control,  members  responded  to  the  United  States  sug- 
gestions. The  General  Assembly  set  up  a  committee  to  study  the 
desirability  of  merging  the  commissions  on  atomic  energy  and  on 
conventional  armaments  and  report  to  the  1951  session. 

Treaty  Violations  by  Soviet  Satellites 

The  violation  of  treaty  obligations  by  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania reached  a  more  serious  stage  in  1950.  The  General  Assembly 
had  requested  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  four  questions  arising  from  the  charges  that  these  three 
countries  had  violated  the  human-rights  provisions  of  their  peace 
treaties  and  from  efforts  by  the  United  States  and  other  parties  to 
those  treaties  to  secure  a  solution  of  those  disputes  under  the  pro- 
cedures provided  by  the  treaties  themselves.  In  an  opinion  rendered 
early  in  1950,  the  International  Court  of  Justice  concluded  that  dis- 
putes existed  within  the  meaning  of  the  relevant  treaty  provisions 
and  that  the  three  states  had  an  obligation  under  the  treaties  to  ap- 
point members  to  commissions  envisaged  in  the  treaties  for  settling 
these  disputes.  However,  these  Communist- dominated  states  with 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  comply  with  this  obliga- 
tion. In  a  further  advisory  opinion  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice concluded  that  the  peace  treaties  had  not  provided  machinery  for 
settling  these  disputes  in  the  face  of  the  default  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Rumania  to  appoint  their  representatives  to  the  treaty  commis- 
sions. With  the  solution  of  the  problem  thus  thwarted,  the  General 
Assembly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  three  governments ;  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  conduct  indicates  their  awareness  of  breaches 
of  treaty  provisions  obligating  them  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  that  the  three  governments 
"are  callously  indifferent  to  the  sentiments  of  the  world  community;" 
and  invited  members  to  submit  evidence  on  the  question  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General for  transmittal  to  the  other  members. 

A  number  of  other  issues  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  non- 
Soviet  members  are  discussed  in  the  main  body  of  the  report.  One 
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of  these  was  the  Soviet  propaganda  proposal,  once  more  introduced 
in  the  General  Assembly,  condemning  the  United  States  and  other 
western  countries  for  "warmongering,"  for  failure  to  accept  Soviet 
proposals  on  atomic  energy  and  other  armaments,  and  on  a  five- 
power  pact.  The  Assembly  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal  and  adopted 
a  resolution  entitled  "Peace  Through  Deeds"  which  condemned  all 
aggression  by  whatever  weapons,  including  the  subversion  of  legal 
governments,  and  recommended  that  less  talk  and  more  proof  of 
good  intentions  be  shown  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Other  such  issues 
were  the  Soviet  walk-outs,  referred  to  above,  and  the  threats  to  the 
territorial  integrity  and  independence  of  Greece,  referred  to  below. 


CONTINUING  UNITED 
NATIONS  ACTIVITIES 

An  important  part  of  the  political  work  of  the  United  Nations 
during  the  year  consisted  in  carrying  forward  efforts  begun  in  pre- 
vious years  to  settle  disputes  or  work  out  new  political  adjustments. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  work  was  carried  on  for  the.  United  Nations 
by  commissions  in  the  field  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly  in  previous  years.  Some  of  these 
concerned  the  acquisition  of  independence  by  new  nations  or  other 
problems  of  establishing  new  political  relationships  as  the  result  of 
the  elimination  of  previous  colonial  rule. 

Indonesia 

The  political  developments  of  the  preceding  years,  inside  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations,  in  respect  to  Indonesia  reached  their  fruition 
in  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  and  the  admission  in  1950  of  Indonesia  to  the  United 
Nations  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Assembly.  In  Indonesia  itself,  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Indonesia  sought  to  assist  the  parties 
in  the  reparation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former  Dutch-Indonesian 
Army  and  in  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  on  the  island 
of  Ambon.  Although  at  the  year's  end  the  Commission  still  con- 
tinued in  being,  there  was  some  ground  for  hope  that  it  would  be 
able  to  complete  its  tasks  in  Indonesia  within  the  near  future. 
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The  Former  Italian  Colonies 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  in  1949  had  taken  basic 
decisions  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonies. 
It  had  laid  down  a  program  under  which  Libya  should  acquire  in- 
dependence by  January  1952.  A  specific  plan  for  carrying  out  this 
program  was  proposed  by  the  United  Nations  commissioner  for  Libya, 
and  it  received  the  support  of  the  Assembly  in  1950.  The  com- 
mission set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1949  to  study  and  report 
on  Eritrea  was  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  conclusions  drawn  from 
a  3-months  study  and  a  tour  of  the  country.  In  the  Assembly  de- 
bate in  1950  Ethiopia  proposed  that  Eritrea  be  incorporated  into 
Ethiopia.  While  the  United  States  favored  this,  it  was  willing  to 
support  a  compromise  plan  for  federation  with  Ethiopia,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  46  to  10,  with  the 
agreement  of  all  the  countries  immediately  concerned. 

Kashmir 

The  status  of  Kashmir,  left  unsettled  at  the  time  of  the  separation 
of  India  and  Pakistan  in  1947,  remained  a  point  of  dispute  between 
those  two  states.  When  the  president  of  the  Security  Council  for 
January  1950  failed  to  achieve  an  agreement  to  put  previous  Security 
Council  decisions  into  effect,  Sir  Owen  Dixon  of  Australia  was  ap- 
pointed United  Nations  representative  to  take  the  place  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  and  try  to  work  out  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
After  4  months  of  on-the-scene  study  and  negotiation,  Sir  Owen  re- 
ported the  failure  of  his  mission.  At  the  year's  end,  however,  new 
efforts  to  reach  a  solution  acceptable  to  the  parties  were  being 
considered. 

Palestine 

While  little  concrete  progress  was  made  during  1950  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Arab-Israeli  political  differences,  the  various  parties 
showed  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the  urgency  of  finally  dis- 
posing of  these  problems.  The  United  States  continued  as  a  member 
of  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  to  exercise  initiative  in 
seeking  the  peace  vital  to  the  area. 

In  the  General  Assembly  the  majority  of  nations  agreed  that  the 
urgency  of  the  refugee  problem  was  such  that  it  required  immediate 
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handling.  Eight  hundred  thousand  refugees  from  the  Palestine  con- 
flict are  being  cared  for  by  the  United  Nations  Belief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  Pointing  out  that 
the  Arab  countries  will  need  aid  in  expanding  permanent  employment 
possibilities  if  the  refugees  are  to  be  absorbed,  the  Agency  recom- 
mended establishing  a  reintegration  fund  for  financing  projects  sub- 
mitted by  Near  Eastern  governments  for  this  purpose.  The  raising 
of  the  fund  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly ;  meanwhile,  direct 
relief  continues. 

The  United  States  has  appropriated  more  than  $27,000,000  as  its 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  agency. 

Greece 

As  a  result  of  the  victory  of  the  Greek  National  Army  over  the 
guerrilla  forces  late  in  1949,  no  significant  guerrilla  military  action 
took  place  during  1950  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Greece.  The 
situation  was  also  improved  by  the  resumption  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  However,  the  United 
Nations  continued  to  be  concerned  with  the  tension  which  still  existed 
along  the  northern  frontiers,  with  the  hostile  propaganda  attacks 
against  Greece  made  from  satellite  territory,  and  the  failure  of  these 
countries  to  return  thousands  of  Greek  children  and  military  prisoners 
who  had  been  removed  from  Greece  during  the  earlier  guerrilla  fight- 
ing. The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans,  which 
was  created  in  1947  to  attempt  settlement  of  the  problem  of  threats 
to  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  Greece,  con- 
tinued its  observation  of  conditions  along  the  frontier  and  pressed 
its  efforts  toward  the  repatriation  of  children  and  soldiers  to  Greece. 

The  questions  discussed  above  are  among  the  most  outstanding 
political  and  security  questions  considered  by  the  United  Nations 
during  1950.  A  number  of  other  problems  in  these  fields,  such  as 
the  treatment  of  Indian  people  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  Spain,  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General's 20-year  peace  program  are  discussed  in  part  I  of  the 
body  of  the  report. 
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ACTION  TO  IMPROVE  THE 
ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
CONDITION  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  STATES 

The  belief  of  the  United  States  that  economic  advancement  of  each 
country  is  of  benefit  to  the  world  as  a  whole  was  demonstrated  by 
its  active  cooperation  in  activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
field.  For  the  first  time,  since  the  war,  these  activities  were  con- 
cerned not  with  unemployment  and  surpluses  but  with  shortages  and 
inflationary  pressures  being  created  by  the  free  world's  defense  pro- 
duction program.  Here  the  United  Nations  moved  ahead  with  calm- 
ness and  considerable  hope  throughout  the  year.  In  these  fields  re- 
sults are  rarely  spectacular:  progress  is  made  slowly,  and  steady, 
persistent  support  is  needed. 

Technical  Assistance 

The  United  Nations  expanded  technical-assistance  program,  based 
on  principles  mapped  out  and  approved  in  1949,  began  to  move  for- 
ward in  1950.  The  enactment  of  United  States  legislation  provid- 
ing the  necessary  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  special  account 
was  significant,  as  was  the  convening  at  Lake  Success  of  a  world 
technical-assistance  conference  at  which  countries  pledged  their  finan- 
cial support.  To  this  more  than  $20,000,000  program  the  United 
States  has  already  contributed  one- third  of  its  pledge  of  slightly 
more  than  $12,000,000.  By  the  end  of  1950,  requests  for  projects 
under  this  program  had  come  in  from  55  different  countries;  and 
plans  had  been  definitely  approved  or  were  under  way  for  projects 
involving  the  services  of  more  than  500  experts  in  public  service, 
health  and  education,  food  supply,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  United 
States  supports  the  United  Nations  program  in  this  field  as  strongly 
as  it  carries  on  its  own  bilateral  Point  Four  programs  because,  as 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  told  the  United  Nations,  "We  must  carry 
on  with  our  war  against  want,  even  as  we  arm  against  aggression." 

Significant  projects  in  the  field  of  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development  included  a  comprehensive  economic  survey  mission  to 
Bolivia,  a  mission  on  economic  and  financial  matters  to  Chile,  a  metal- 
lurgical mission  to  Mexico,  and  a  basic  survey  of  economic  condi- 
tions and  needs  in  Libya. 
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Unemployment  and  Full  Employment 


Discussions  in  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  in  the  Council  itself  reflected  relief 
and  optimism  over  the  recovery  and  expansion  of  the  United  States 
economy  in  1950. 

The  July  session  of  the  Council  considered  in  detail  measures  for 
achieving  and  maintaining  full  employment,  thus  serving  to  relieve 
the  underlying  fear  of  governments  and  labor  groups  of  an  economic 
depression.  The  resulting  resolution  recommends  a  significant  step — 
annual  publication  by  each  government  of  an  economic  outlook  state- 
ment together  with  the  steps  which  it  intends  to  take  to  maintain 
employment.  The  General  Assembly  endorsed  this  resolution.  As 
members  respond,  data  on  world  employment,  trade,  and  investment 
policy  will  become  available  on  a  much  more  systematic  basis  than 
ever  before. 


Financing  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
was  one  of  the  principal  economic  problems  faced  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1950.  This  question  was  handled  by  the  subcommittee 
on  economic  development,  which  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  prac- 
tical ways  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital,  both  public  and  private, 
available  for  development  purposes. 

The  International  Bank  made  loans  totaling  $300,000,000  to  member 
countries  in  1950  and  backed  this  up  with  an  action  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  International  Monetary  Fund  continued  to  act 
as  a  permanent  forum  for  consultation  on  foreign- exchange  policies. 


In  contrast  to  the  Communists'  use  of  food — or  the  promise  of 
food — as  a  weapon  of  revolution,  the  United  States  is  promoting  the 
mobilization  of  food  resources  as  a  weapon  of  peace.  One  outlet  for 
this  effort  is  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao).  The 
rising  demand  for  food,  the  limited  income  available  for  its  purchase, 
the  drives  in  underdeveloped  areas  for  improvement — all  have  tended 
toward  political  instability  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  which  worsens 
the  original  problem  of  food  shortages. 


Food  and  Agriculture 
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In  1950  Fao  continued  to  cooperate  in  consultations  on  agricultural 
and  commodity  problems.  It  also  helped  launch  the  expanded  United 
Nations  technical-assistance  program,  aided  in  research,  and  published 
statistical,  economic,  and  technical  studies.  Its  committee  on  com- 
modity problems  served  to  channel  the  offers  of  surplus  foods  at  nom- 
inal costs  by  the  United  States  to  countries  where  the  food  has  been 
of  maximum  use.  Various  regional  conferences  were  held  to  study 
problems  peculiar  to  participating  countries. 


The  United  States  adhered  to,  or  put  into  effect,  several  agreements 
on  transport  and  communications,  negotiated  through  the  United 
Nations,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  these  fields. 

Among  the  outstanding  actions  are  ratification  of  the  charter  for  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  which  will 
play  a  role  in  world  shipping  comparable  to  that  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  in  aviation  and  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  in  telecommunications ;  and  ratification  of 
the  Convention  on  Road  Traffic,  which  will  simplify  frontier  formali- 
ties for  passenger  cars. 

Icao  added  five  annexes  on  safety  and  standardization  to  its  basic 
treaty  and  began  a  program  for  the  training  of  technical  and  mana- 
gerial civil-aviation  personnel  for  underdeveloped  countries. 


Labor  problems  are  examined  internationally  by  the  International 
Labor  Organization  and  by  international  trade-union  federations ;  and 
as  a  by-product  of  broader  questions — such  as  forced  labor  and  migra- 
tion— arising  in  the  United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly,  or  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

1.  Population  Trends  and  Pressures.  Studies  are  now  being  made 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  Population  Commission  to 
determine  the  relation  between  population  growth  and  economic  and 
social  changes.  Aid  has  also  been  given  to  member  nations  in  improv- 
ing census  methods,  so  that  a  proper  world-population  survey  can  be 
made. 

2.  Migration  Problems.  Two  United  Nations  related  groups, 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  dealt  with  migration  problems  during  the  past  year. 


Communications 
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The  former  continued  its  program  of  refugee  resettlement,  selecting 
and  processing  eligible  persons,  and  negotiating  with  governments  for 
their  reception.  Through  its  manpower  program,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  aimed  at  a  better  international  use  of  manpower 
and  continued  its  search  for  a  lowering  of  the  barriers  to  migration. 

3.  Forced  Labor.  Since  1947  the  question  of  the  existence  of  slave 
labor  in  some  United  Nations  member  countries  has  been  before  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  governing  body  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  Despite  the  presentation  of  ample  docu- 
mentary proof,  the  Soviet  Government  has  consistently  denounced  the 
accusation  as  propaganda  and  has  refused  to  admit  investigators  into 
its  territory. 

Social  and  Cultural  Advancement 

1.  The  Disabled.  A  modest  program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
physically  handicapped  has  been  initiated,  with  a  small  staff  of  experts 
who  will  draw  up  an  outline  for  international  action  in  this  field  of 
social  rehabilitation. 

2.  World  Health.  International  health  cooperation  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  was  confined 
principally  to  an  interchange  of  information  between  countries  on  the 
outbreak  and  spread  of  communicable  diseases.  After  the  war,  how- 
ever, the  need  for  more  effective  international  cooperation  in  this  field 
crystallized  into  efforts  to  develop  international  health  machinery 
geared  not  only  to  tackle  the  special  health  problems  resulting  from 
World  War  II,  but  also  to  work  toward  improved  health  for  peoples 
all  over  the  world.  The  World  Health  Organization  (Who)  was 
created  to  fulfill  these  purposes. 

The  World  Health  Organization,  with  a  membership  of  74  nations, 
utilizes  expert  consultants,  on-the-spot  demonstration  teams,  and  local 
training  programs  as  the  principal  techniques  through  which  it  works 
with  the  national  health  services  of  member  countries.  By  these 
means  it  seeks  to  assist  and  strengthen  these  national  health  services 
so  that  they  will  be  better  equipped  to  take  over,  operate,  and  expand 
programs  begun  with  Who  assistance. 

Who  operates  in  many  countries,  aiding  governments  to  control 
diseases  afflicting  large  portions  of  their  populations,  such  as  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  and  to  improve  their  nutritional  level, 
sanitary  conditions,  and  the  health  of  their  women  and  children. 
Who  is  also  working  on  a  series  of  special  projects  aimed  at  an  inter- 
national standardization  of  drug  names  and  units  of  biological  activ- 
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ity  and  on  a  revision  of  the  international  sanitary  regulations.  In 
addition,  Who  responds  to  calls  for  help  in  emergencies  such  as  earth- 
quakes and  serious  epidemic  outbreaks. 

3.  Narcotics  Control.  Another  agency  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  15-member  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  concentrated 
upon  the  problem  of  limiting  by  intergovernmental  agreement  world 
production  of  opium  to  medical  and  scientific  requirements.  The 
Commission,  seeking  to  improve  existing  means  of  control,  explored 
the  problems  of  inspection  methods,  prices,  and  currency  of  payment. 

4.  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons.  Before  ceasing  operations 
early  in  1952,  the  International  Refugee  Organization  will  have  reset- 
tled 1,000,000  persons  and  will  have  made  arrangements  for  100,000 
others  in  their  present  countries  of  residence.  Future  international 
services,  to  be  placed  under  a  high  commissioner,  will  include  legal 
protection  for  persons  who  have  acquired  no  other  legal  status. 

Considerable  spadework  was  done  in  the  drafting  of  a  convention 
relating  to  the  status  of  refugees.  The  General  Assembly  decided  that 
this  draft  convention  which  defines  the  term  "refugee"  and  sets  forth 
the  obligations  of  adhering  governments  to  such  persons  should  be 
completed  by  a  special  international  conference. 

5.  Needs  of  Children.  The  United  States,  which  has  contributed 
$98,000,000  of  the  $150,600,000  received  by  the  United  Nations  Inter- 
national Children's  Emergency  Fund  (Unicef)  since  its  beginning 
in  1946,  proposed  discontinuing  the  emergency  structure  and  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  agency  for  children  in  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat. After  prolonged  debate,  the  General  Assembly  did  not  ac- 
cept this  proposal  and  voted  to  continue  the  Fund  for  3  years  along 
emergency  lines.  Opposition  to  the  United  States  proposal  came 
principally  from  Asian,  Near  Eastern  and  Latin  American  members 
who  felt  that  for  them  the  children's  "emergency"  remained  as  acute 
as  ever.  The  Assembly  resolution,  while  falling  short  of  the  United 
States  objectives,  meets  them  to  a  considerable  extent:  it  shifts  much 
of  the  emphasis  from  emergency  supply  programs  to  long-range  ad- 
visory services  designed  to  strengthen  national  activities  and  it  pro- 
vides for  better  coordination  with  the  specialized  agencies  in  planning 
and  operating  the  Unicef  program. 

Human  ^Lights  and  fundamental  Freedoms 

1.  Minorities.  Resolutions  recommending  the  use  of  minority  lan- 
guages in  courts  and  the  teaching  of  minority  languages  in  schools 
were  passed  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission's  Subcommittee  on  the 
Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the  Protection  of  Minorities. 
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2.  International  Covenant  on  Human  Bights.  A  draft  Interna- 
tional Covenant  on  Human  Rights  was  prepared  by  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  in  the  spring  of  1950.  This  document,  in  treaty 
form,  would  bind  states  ratifying  it  to  recognize  and  respect  the  in- 
dividual's civil  and  political  rights  which  are  set  out  in  it. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  reviewing  the  draft,  requested  among 
other  things  that  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  be  included 
in  the  document  and  returned  it  to  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
for  further  work. 

3.  Freedom  of  Information.  Resistance  to  United  Nations  efforts  to 
promote  freedom  of  information  has  increased  with  the  growing  dif- 
ferences in  national  information  policies.  Difficulties  encountered  in 
defining  freedom  of  information  hampered  efforts  to  draft  an  inter- 
national treaty.  Similarly,  the  draft  Code  of  Ethics  for  journalists 
suffers  from  the  necessity  of  compromise  between  those  who  hold  that 
moral  suasion  creates  responsibility  and  those  who  favor  legislation. 

At  the  Assembly's  request  a  new  15-member  committee  is  to  make 
another  attempt  in  1951  to  prepare  a  draft  treaty  on  freedom  of 
information. 

4.  Status  of  Women.  In  its  fourth  session  the  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  agreed  on  principles  to  establish  equality  of  na- 
tionality rights  for  women.  Note  was  made  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women  in  21  countries  since  1945,  also  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  women  appointed  by  their  governments  to  United  Nations  dele- 
gations. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS 

Two  new  agencies  for  intergovernmental  cooperation  were  estab- 
lished in  1950 :  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  Prospects  for 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Trade  Organization  are  not 
promising  with  the  United  States  having  decided  not  to  resubmit  the 
Ito  charter  to  Congress  for  ratification. 

Consultative  relationships  of  nongovernmental  organizations  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  were  revised  during  1950  so  as  to 
reduce  the  introduction  of  political  items  into  the  agenda  and  to  pro- 
vide better  contact  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  public. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  RELATING 
TO  DEPENDENT  TERRI- 
TORIES 

The  200,000,000  non- self-governing  people  in  the  world,  scattered 
throughout  some  70  colonies,  territories,  protectorates,  and  trust  ter- 
ritories, continue  to  be  a  subject  of  active  interest  and  concern  of 
the  United  Nations,  as  contemplated  in  the  Charter.  The  United 
States  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  aspirations  of  these  peoples  for  an 
increasing  participation  in  their  own  government  and  to  their  de- 
sire to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions.  The  United 
States  has  also  tried  to  assess  at  its  true  value  the  substantial  assistance 
which  is  being  given  to  these  peoples  by  the  nations  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  their  administration.  No  problem  before  the  United 
Nations  requires  a  greater  exercise  of  judgment,  patience,  and  con- 
structive effort  than  the  so-called  colonial  problem.  The  United 
States  continues  to  encourage  and  support  the  advancement  of  de- 
pendent peoples  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  govern  themselves 
and  to  work  out  their  own  problems. 

In  its  administration  of  the  trust  and  non-self -governing  territories 
for  which  it  is  responsible,  the  United  States  has  striven  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  has  also  manifested,  through  its  participation  in  United  Na- 
tions bodies  and  in  the  Caribbean  and  South  Pacific  Commissions,  its 
desire  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  promoting  the  welfare  and 
development  of  dependent  peoples. 

The  following  developments  relating  to  dependent  territories  with- 
in the  sphere  of  action  of  international  bodies  are  of  particular 
interest : 

1.  As  the  administering  authority  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  United  States  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
promoting  the  political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the 
54,000  inhabitants  of  these  former  Japanese  mandated  islands.  The 
Trusteeship  Council  congratulated  the  United  States  for  achieving 
such  notable  progress  in  the  relatively  short  period  of  its  adminis- 
tration. 

2.  With  regard  to  Togoland  in  West  Africa,  which  is  divided  into 
two  separate  trust  territories  under  British  and  French  administra- 
tion, an  important  problem  has  been  raised  by  petitions  from  the  Ewe 
people,  who  inhabit  the  coastal  areas  of  the  two  territories.  They 
request  that  the  areas  they  inhabit  be  unified  under  a  single  adminis- 
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tration.  The  Trusteeship  Council  has  continued  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  problem,  noting  the  steps  taken  by  the  two  adminis- 
tering powers  to  ameliorate  border  difficulties  and  to  set  up  an  in- 
digenous commission  to  ascertain  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  all  parts  of  the  two  Trust  Territories.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  impressed  upon  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  French 
and  British  authorities  "the  importance  of  finding  an  adequate  solu- 
tion [to  the  Ewe  problem]  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  real  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  concerned." 

3.  In  accord  with  a  decision  of  the  1949  session  of  the  Assembly 
former  Italian  Somaliland  became  a  Trust  Territory,  with  Italy  as 
the  administering  authority.  This  former  Italian  colony  is  due  to 
achieve  independence  after  10  years  of  Italian  administration. 

4.  In  response  to  a  General  Assembly  request  of  1949  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  administering 
authorities  fly  the  United  Nations  flag  in  trust  territories. 

5.  With  regard  to  administrative  unions  of  trust  territories  with 
other  contiguous  areas,  safeguards  were  developed  to  insure  that  such 
unions  would  not  be  operated  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  purposes 
of  the  trusteeship  system. 

6.  At  the  request  of  the  1949  session  of  the  Assembly  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  rendered  an  advisory  opinion  that  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  continues  to  have  the  international  obligations  as- 
sumed under  its  League  of  Nations  Mandate  for  South-West  Africa ; 
that  the  functions  of  supervision  should  be  exercised  by  the  United 
Nations ;  and  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  could  change  the  inter- 
national status  of  South-West  Africa  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  General  Assembly  has  established  a  committee, 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  to  negotiate  with  the  Union 
Government  procedural  measures  necessary  for  implementing  this 
advisory  opinion. 

7.  Pursuant  to  the  request  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  prepared  a  revised  statute  for  an  international  regime  for 
Jerusalem.  However,  due  to  objections  from  Israel  and  Jordan, 
this  statute  could  not  be  put  into  effect,  and  the  matter  is  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Assembly. 

8.  By  unanimous  vote  the  General  Assembly  in  1950  adopted  a 
resolution  on  the  rural  economic  development  of  the  Trust  Territories, 
calling  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  make  a  study  and  recommenda- 
tions concerning  land  policies,  laws,  and  practices  in  these 
Territories. 

9.  The  General  Assembly's  Special  Committee  on  Information 
transmitted  under  Article  73  (e)  held  in  August  and  September  what 
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members  regarded  as  the  most  useful  and  constructive  session  since  the 
Committee  was  established  in  1947.  Assisted  by  educational  experts 
appointed  by  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  the  Special  Committee  gave  particular  attention  to 
educational  problems  in  non- self-governing  territories.  The  result 
was  the  adoption  of  a  report  on  education,  containing  recommenda- 
tions on  such  subjects  as  illiteracy,  higher  education,  and  teacher 
training,  which  received  wide  commendation  in  the  General  Assembly. 

10.  Two  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  invited  members  to 
submit  requests  for  technical  assistance  on  behalf  of  their  trust  and 
non-self-governing  territories. 


ACTION  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

By  the  International  Court  of  Justice 

*Four  advisory  opinions  were  given  by  the  Court  during  1950.  In 
the  first,  it  was  ruled  that  a  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council 
is  required  by  the  Charter  before  the  General  Assembly  can  act  upon 
the  application  of  a  state  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  In 
two  others,  the  Court  advised  that  there  exist  disputes  between  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Eumania  on  the  one  hand  and  certain  of  the 
Allied  Powers  on  the  other  hand  growing  out  of  their  charges  of 
violation  of  human-rights  articles  in  the  treaties  of  peace;  that  the 
former  governments  are  under  an  obligation  to  appoint  representa- 
tives to  the  commissions  contemplated  by  the  treaties  to  adjudicate 
such  matters;  and  that  in  default  of  such  appointment  no  other 
method  is  available  for  establishing  the  commissions.  In  the  fourth 
opinion,  the  Court  ruled  that  South- West  Africa  is  still  a  territory 
under  international  mandate;  that  its  status  can  be  modified  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  with  the  consent  of  the  United  Nations ;  that 
the  Union's  obligations  are  continued  from  the  time  of  the  League  of 
Nations ;  but  that  the  Union  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  place  the 
Territory  under  the  United  Nations  trusteeship  system. 

By  the  International  Law  Commission 

Serving  in  a  personal  capacity — not  as  representatives  of  states — 
10  of  the  11  members  of  the  International  Law  Commission  (Mr. 
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Koretzky  absenting  himself  over  the  issue  of  the  representation  of 
China)  continued  their  work  on  the  codification  and  progressive 
development  of  international  law.  Studies  of  three  subjects  were 
completed  and  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly :  ways  and  means 
for  making  the  evidence  of  customary  international  law  more  readily 
available;  formulation  of  the  Niirnberg  Principles;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  criminal  tribunal. 

By  the  Secretary -General 

Following  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Court  given  in  1949,  the 
Secretary- General  took  action  on  several  claims  arising  from  the 
death  or  injury  of  United  Nations  personnel  while  engaged  on  the 
business  of  the  organization. 

By  the  General  Assembly 

Following  a  decision  by  the  Assembly  in  1949  a  conference  was 
convened  at  Lake  Success  in  the  spring  of  1950  to  draw  up  a  conven- 
tion on  the  declaration  of  death  of  missing  persons.  This  treaty,  when 
accepted  and  put  into  effect,  would  establish  criteria  for  presumption 
of  death  of  persons  who  disappeared  between  1939  and  1945  under 
circumstances  which  afford  reasonable  ground  to  infer  that  they  have 
died.  An  international  bureau  would  be  established  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  to  act  as  clearinghouse  for  such 
information. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  FI- 
NANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Permanent  Headquarters 

Though  the  Security  Council  and  other  United  Nations  councils 
and  committees  still  meet  at  Lake  Success,  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat began  to  move  into  its  Manhattan  skyscraper  ahead  of  schedule 
in  late  1950.    The  conference  building  for  council  meetings  is  ex- 
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pected  to  be  completed  in  1951 ;  the  General  Assembly  meeting  place — 
now  under  construction — in  1952.  Funds  for  headquarters  building 
construction  come  from  a  loan  of  $65,000,000  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  First  repayment  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be 
made  July  1,  1951. 


The  United  Nations  assessment  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1951 
is  approximately  $43,000,000.  The  assessment  of  the  United  States 
for  its  share  of  this  budget  has  been  reduced  slightly  from  39.79 
percent  to  38.92  percent.  This  reduction  is  a  further  step  toward 
implementing  the  principle  that  no  member  should  contribute  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
organization.  Leaving  aside  the  special  amounts  required  for  the 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  and  for  the  care  of  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  total  assessment  budgets  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1951  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  those  permanent 
specialized  agencies  which  are  financed  primarily  from  annual  mem- 
ber contributions  amount  together  to  approximately  $73,500,000. 


During  the  year  1950,  the  General  Assembly  made  two  notable 
advances  in  the  field  of  administrative  and  staff  arrangements  through 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler,  more  flexible,  and  less  expensive  salary 
and  allowance  system,  and  the  adoption  of  permanent  financial  regu- 
lations which  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  of  the  specialized 
agencies. 

Together  with  China  and  Russia,  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
major  countries  that  have  not  ratified  the  convention  on  privileges 
and  immunities.  Most  governments,  whether  or  not  they  have  ac- 
ceded to  the  convention,  do  not  tax  the  salaries  received  from  the 
United  Nations  by  their  nationals  on  the  United  Nations  staff.  How- 
ever, nonaccession  by  the  United  States  results  in  a  very  special 
burden  being  placed  on  the  United  Nations  budget.  This  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  since  the  United  Nations  has  its  own  staff  assessment 
plan,  reimbursement  must  be  made  by  the  United  Nations  to  United 
States  nationals  for  national  taxes  on  their  compensation  from  the 
United  Nations  if  these  individuals  are  not  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
double  taxation. 


Assessments 
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This  sketch  of  the  various  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
year  1950  shows  how  the  United  Nations  is  attempting  to  meet  the 
differing  needs  of  different  men.  To  inhabitants  of  dependent  terri- 
tories it  is  a  promise  of  help  toward  self-government  or  independence. 
To  millions  of  people  struggling  for  more  food,  better  clothing,  and 
more  secure  shelter,  it  is  a  chance  to  apply  on  an  ever- widening  scale 
the  achievements  of  science  and  technology  to  the  everyday  problems 
of  living.  To  governments,  even  though  it  is  a  restraint  upon  their 
freedom  of  action,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  success  which  comes  from 
unity  and  strength  in  meeting  common  problems  of  security.  To 
everyone,  men  and  governments  everywhere,  it  is  an  opportunity  for 
surmounting  our  worst  fears  by  the  use  of  our  best  talents. 
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UNITED  STATES 
IN  THE 

UNITED  NATIONS 


PART  I 

Problems  of  International 
Security 


A.  COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION  IN 
THE  FAR  EAST 


During  all  of  1950  problems  connected  with  or  resulting 
from  international  Communist  efforts  at  expansion  in  the  Far  East 
dominated  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 

Beginning  in  J anuary  Soviet  representatives  in  the  United  Nations 
"walked  out"  when  their  demand  for  unseating  representatives  of  the 
National  Government  of  China  and  seating  of  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  was  rejected.  In  August  they  began  to 
return.  The  North  Korean  regime  had  launched  an  armed  aggression 
against  the  Kepublic  of  Korea  in  June,  to  which  the  United  Nations 
had  immediately  reacted.  At  the  end  of  November,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  North  Korean  aggression  had  been  all  but  overcome,  armed 
forces  of  the  Communist  regime  in  China  began  a  large-scale  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea.  The  outcome 
was  still  in  doubt  at  the  end  of  1950. 

At  the  outset  of  the  North  Korean  aggression  the  United  States 
had  taken  steps  to  neutralize  Formosa  which  led  to  consideration, 
in  both  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  of  the  future 
of  this  island,  seat  of  the  Chinese  National  Government.  In  addition 
the  Formosan  question  had  been  included  in  complaints  of  alleged 
United  States  aggression  made  by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  and 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Union  also  complained  concerning 
alleged  bombing  and  "strafing"  in  Manchuria  by  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  The  policies  and  action  of  the  United  States  in  all  these  over- 
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lapping  issues,  as  well  as  in  Chinese  National  Government  charges 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  question  of  an  invasion  of  Tibet  by 
Chinese  Communist  troops,  are  elaborated  in  the  following  pages. 


1.  Chinese  Representation  in  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Soviet  Walk-Outs 

In  October  1949  a  Chinese  Communist  regime  was  proclaimed  in 
Peiping.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  recognized  by  the  Soviet 
group,  Burma  and  India  and  early  in  1950  by  Pakistan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Israel,  Afghanistan,  Sweden,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Indonesia,  Switzerland,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  United  States, 
together  with  a  large  majority  of  the  other  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  continued  to  recognize  the  National  Government  of  China, 
which  had  in  December  1949  moved  to  Formosa. 

In  the  Security  Council  the  Soviet  Union  on  January  10,  1950, 
submitted  a  draft  resolution  calling  upon  the  Council  not  to  recognize 
.the  credentials  of  the  representative  of  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment and  to  exclude  him  from  the  Council.  On  January  13,  1950,  a 
telegram  from  Chou  En-lai,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime,  informed  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  that  Chiang  Wen-t'ien  had  been  appointed  the  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  On  the  same  day  the  Council  rejected  the  Soviet 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  3  in  favor  (U.S.S.R.,  India,  and  Yugoslavia), 
6  against  (China,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt.  France,  and  the  United 
States) ,  and  2  abstaining  (Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom) .  There- 
upon the  Soviet  representative  declared  that  the  Soviet  Delegation 
would  not  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Security  Council  until  the 
"representative  of  the  Kuomintang  group"  had  been  removed  from 
the  Council  and  that  the  U.S.S.E.  would  not  recognize  as  legal  any 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council  adopted  with  the  participation  of 
that  representative  and  would  not  deem  itself  bound  by  such  decisions. 
The  Soviet  representative  then  left  the  meeting. 

Our  representative  stated  that  it  was  the  United  States  view  that 
the  willfull  absence  of  a  permanent  member  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  in  no  way  diminishes  its  powers  or  its  authority  to 
act  and  that  the  Soviet  absence  could  not  be  permitted  to  prevent  the 
Security  Council  from  fulfilling  its  obligation  under  the  Charter  to  be 
organized  so  as  to  be  able  to  function  continuously. 
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Thereafter,  in  the  various  organs  and  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  in  which  they  and  China  participated,  members  of 
the  Soviet  group  submitted  motions  practically  identical  with  that 
made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Security  Council.  When  the  motion  was 
rejected,  the  Soviet  member  or  members  in  each  case  walked  out  after 
declaring  they  would  refuse  to  participate  so  long  as  a  representative 
of  the  "Kuomintang  clique"  remained  and  declared  further  that  the 
governments  of  the  Soviet  group  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
any  subsequent  decisions  by  the  body.  By  September  the  Soviet  Union 
or  members  of  its  group  had  walked  out  of  almost  40  organs,  sub- 
sidiary bodies,  or  conferences. 

The  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  many  of  the  above  instances 
claimed  the  right  to  represent  China ;  in  other  instances  there  was 
only  a  Soviet  motion  to  exclude  the  Nationalist  representative. 

U.S.  representatives  consistently  opposed  efforts  to  unseat  the 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  National  Government  and  seat  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  all  U.N.  and  special- 
ized-agency  bodies  where  the  Chinese-representation  issue  was  raised. 
The  views  of  the  United  States  on  the  Chinese-representation  issue 
were  shared  by  the  large  majority  of  U.N.  members.  During  1950  the 
Chinese-representation  issue  was  voted  upon  over  40  times  in  37  U.N. 
and  specialized-agency  bodies.  In  every  instance  but  one,  motions  to 
unseat  the  Chinese  National  representatives  and  seat  Chinese  Commu- 
nists were  rejected.  In  one  minor  body,  the  Executive  and  Liaison 
Committee  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  a  Chinese  Communist  was 
seated  provisionally  for  the  1950  session  only.  (This  decision  was 
later  reversed,  and  a  U.S.  proposal  to  seat  the  representative  of  the 
Chinese  National  Government  was  adopted.) 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  bloc  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  the  Security  Council  and  other  bodies  conducted 
their  business  as  usual. 

On  June  25  and  27  the  Security  Council  took  action  against  a  breach 
of  the  peace  in  Korea.  Throughout  July  the  Security  Council  con- 
tinued to  deal  with  this  aggression.  Under  the  monthly  rotation  plan 
provided  in  the  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  the  turn 
of  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  the  president  of  the 
Council  came  during  the  month  of  August.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
month  Mr.  Malik,  the  Soviet  representative,  took  over  the  functions 
of  this  position  and  resumed  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Security  Council. 

The  Soviet  representative  continued  to  claim,  however,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Security  Council  held  in  his  absence  were  "illegal." 

The  question  of  Chinese  representation  entered  a  new  phase  with 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  September. 
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At  the  first  meeting  India  proposed  a  resolution  to  seat  the  Chinese 
Communist  representatives  and  to  recommend  that  other  United  Na- 
tions organs  do  likewise.  The  Soviet  Union  submitted  two  resolu- 
tions, one  providing  for  the  exclusion  of  the  National  Government 
representatives,  the  other  providing  for  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  representatives.  A  Canadian  proposal,  with  an  Austral- 
ian amendment  accepted  by  Canada,  provided  for  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  seven  members,  nominated  by  the  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  consider 
the  question  of  Chinese  representation  and  to  report,  with  recommen- 
dations, to  the  Assembly  after  it  had  considered  a  Cuban  item  on  the 
general  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  representation  of  a  member 
state  by  the  United  Nations.  Pending  an  Assembly  decision  on  the 
report  of  this  special  committee,  the  representatives  of  the  National 
Government  of  China  should  be  seated  in  the  Assembly.  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  urged  that  the  matter  be  decided  as  soon  as  possible 
and  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 
In  the  voting  the  Indian  resolution  was  rejected  by  33  votes  to  16, 
with  10  abstentions.  The  paragraph  of  the  Canadian  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  special  committee  was  adopted  by  38  votes  to  6,  with  11 
abstentions.  The  final  paragraph,  providing  for  the  seating  of  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Government,  was  adopted  by  42  votes 
to  8,  with  6  abstentions.  The  two  Soviet  proposals  were  rejected  by 
38  votes  to  10,  with  8  abstentions,  and  37  votes  to  11,  with  8  absten- 
tions, respectively. 

The  question  raised  by  Cuba  on  recognition  of  the  representation 
of  a  member  state  by  the  United  Nations  was  considered  by  the  Ad 
Hoc  Political  Committee  between  October  18  and  November  27.  On 
the  latter  date  the  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  which,  with  an 
amendment,  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  14. 
It  recommends  that,  if  such  a  question  becomes  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy in  the  United  Nations,  it  should  be  considered  by  the  General 
Assembly,  or  by  the  Interim  Committee  if  the  Assembly  is  not  in 
session,  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter ; 
that  the  attitude  adopted  should  be  taken  into  account  by  other  United 
Nations  organs  and  in  the  specialized  agencies;  and  that  this  attitude 
should  not  in  itself  affect  the  direct  relations  of  individual  member 
states  with  the  state  concerned. 

On  December  12  President  Entezam  had  presented  to  the  Assembly 
his  nominations  for  membership  in  the  special  committee  on  Chinese 
representation.  These  were  India,  Canada,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  Poland,  and  Iraq.  The  Assembly  using  a  secret  ballot, 
an  exceptional  procedure,  confirmed  these  nominations. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  on  the  recognition  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  member  state,  the  special  committee  met,  Ecuador 
being  absent.  Electing  Sir  Benegal  N.  Rau  of  India  as  chairman,  it 
decided  by  3  votes  to  1,  with  3  abstentions,  to  allow  the  chairman, 
in  the  light  of  the  discussions  relating  to  the  cease-fire  in  Korea,  to 
use  his  discretion  concerning  the  time  of  the  next  meeting. 

At  the  year's  end  the  Soviet  Union  or  members  of  its  group  had 
resumed  their  participation  in  the  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  subsidiary  bodies.  In  most  instances 
they  moved  that  the  Chinese  Nationalist  representative  be  excluded 
and  that  the  Communist  representative  be  seated.  When  these  mo- 
tions Were  rejected  the  Soviet-bloc  representatives  usually  stated 
that  they  would  consider  the  vote  of  the  Chinese  representative  in  the 
body  illegal. 


In  the  early  morning  of  June  25,  1950  (local  time),  the  Communist 
regime  in  North  Korea  launched  a  surprise  attack  against  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea.  It  was  directed  against  an  independent  government 
which  had  been  brought  into  being  with  the  participation  of  the 
United  Nations  and  which  reflected  the  free  choice  of  the  peaceful 
people  who  inhabited  its  territories. 

This  assault  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  clearly  a  violation 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United  Nations  at  once, 
requesting  an  immediate  meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  When 
the  Security  Council  met  on  Sunday,  June  25  (New  York  time),  there 
was  already  available  to  it  a  report  from  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Korea  (Uncok)  which  declared  that  the  attack  was  as- 
suming the  character  of  a  full-scale  war  which  might  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0,  with  1  abstention  (Yugoslavia)  and 
1  absence  (Soviet  Union),  a  resolution  which  determined  that  the 
armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  constituted  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  called  for  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  with- 
drawal of  North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel.  The  resolution 
also  called  upon  all  members  to  lend  every  assistance  to  the  United 
Nations  in  carrying  out  its  provisions  and  to  refrain  from  giving 
assistance  to  the  North  Korean  authorities.  (The  Soviet  representa- 
tive was  absent  when  the  Security  Council  considered  the  question, 
having  "walked  out"  over  the  issue  of  Chinese  representation.) 
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On  June  27,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Security  Council  of 
June  25,  the  United  States  announced  that  air  and  sea  forces  were 
engaged  in  giving  cover  and  support  to  the  troops  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

The  Security  Council  met  again  on  June  27.  It  had  before  it  a 
further  report  from  TJncok,  indicating  that  the  aggression  was  con- 
tinuing despite  the  Security  Council's  June  25  resolution  and  that 
the  Northern  regime  was  evidently  carrying  out  a  well-planned,  con- 
certed, and  full-scale  invasion;  that  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  were  deplo}- ed  on  a  wholly  defensive  basis ;  and  that  the  attack 
had  taken  them  completely  by  surprise. 

At  the  June  27  meeting  of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States 
representative  declared  that  the  continuing  invasion  by  North  Korean 
authorities  in  the  face  of  the  Council's  resolution  of  June  25  was  "an 
attack  on  the  United  Nations  itself."  He  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish 
such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  might  be  necessary  to 
repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security 
in  the  area.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1  (Yugo- 
slavia), with  1  absence  (Soviet  Union)  and  2  members  not  voting 
(India  and  Egypt). 

On  June  30  the  United  States  announced  that  in  keeping  with  the 
June  25  and  June  27  resolutions  the  United  States  had  authorized 
specific  action  against  the  North  Korean  aggressors  by  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces. 

Response  of  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil's two  resolutions  of  June  25  and  27  was  prompt,  and  pledges  of 
support,  moral  or  material,  were  made  by  the  great  majority  of  mem- 
bers. In  order  better  to  utilize  the  various  offers  of  assistance  and 
to  unify  operations  in  defense  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Security 
Council  on  July  7,  1950,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  7  to  0,  with  3  abstentions 
(Egypt,  India,  Yugoslavia)  and  1  absence  (Soviet  Union),  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  the  nations  providing  military  forces  and  other 
assistance  to  this  action  make  them  available  to  a  unified  command 
under  the  United  States.  The  United  States  was  also  requested  to 
designate  the  commander  of  such  forces.  The  Unified  Command  was 
authorized  at  its  discretion  to  use  the  United  Nations  flag  in  the  op- 
erations against  North  Korean  forces  concurrently  with  the  flags 
of  the  various  nations  participating.  In  addition  the  resolution 
asked  the  United  States  to  provide  the  Council  with  reports  on  the 
course  of  action  taken  under  the  Unified  Command.  The  United 
States  representative  informed  the  Council  that  the  United  States 
Avould  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  Unified  Command. 
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On  July  8,  pursuant  to  the  Security  Council's  resolution,  General 
MacArthur  was  designated  by  Presidential  action  as  commanding 
general  of  the  forces  operating  in  Korea  under  the  Unified  Command 
and  was  directed  to  fly  the  United  Nations  flag. 

Support  of  the  Security  Council  resolutions  has  been  expressed 
by  53  member  nations,  including  the  United  States.   Only  6  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  withheld  support  (U.S.S.R.,  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia) .  Forty-one  member  nations,  in  addition  to  the  United  States, 
have  offered  specific  assistance,  including  ground  troops,  air  and  naval 
support,  hospital  and  merchant  ships,  field  medical  units,  strategic 
materials,  and  food  supplies.    Ground  forces  from  Australia,  Greece, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Turkey  and  the 
United  Kingdom  took  their  their  places  in  the  line  of  action  beside 
those  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the  United  States;  others  were 
to  be  sent  by  Belgium,  Canada,  Ethiopia,  Luxembourg,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  offers  of  ground  forces  had  been  made  by  Cuba,  Colombia, 
and  China.   Naval  units  from  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Thailand,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  in  action,  and  planes  from  the  United  States,  Australia, 
Greece,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  participating  in 
military  operations,  in  addition  to  planes  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  ; 
naval  units  from  Colombia  and  Denmark  were  in  transit.   India  and 
Sweden  had  placed  hospital  units  in  the  field.    A  number  of  other 
countries  were  discussing  with  the  Unified  Command  the  nature  of  the 
aid  which  might  usefully  be  contributed. 

The  North  Korean  aggressors  had  been  well  trained  and  supplied 
before  their  attack  was  started.  They  had  been  imbued  also  with  a 
fanatical  hatred  for  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  More- 
over they  may  have  been  encouraged  by  expectations  of  effective  re- 
inforcement from  the  few  states  which  condoned  their  action.  Ap- 
parently they  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would  win  quickly  and 
that  there  would  be  no  accounting  for  their  deeds. 

While  the  forces  under  the  Unified  Command,  including  those  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  were  suffering  early  blows  which  the  North 
Koreans  had  unleashed,  the  representative  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  the 
Security  Council  announced  on  July  27  that  he  would  exercise  the 
presidency  of  that  organ  during  the  month  of  August,  in  the  regular 
turn  of  his  Government.  It  was  now  evidently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  exercise  the  presidency  of  the  Security  Council, 
even  though  its  boycott  tactics  had  failed  to  force  the  majority  of 
Security  Council  members  to  change  their  view  that  the  Nationalist 
representative  was  still  entitled  to  represent  the  Republic  of  China. 
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When  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R,  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Security  Council  to  serve  as  president,  he  acted  throughout  the  month 
of  August  in  utter  disregard  of  the  application  in  good  faith  of  the 
rules  of  procedure.  Thus  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Security 
Council  from  proceeding  with  the  conduct  of  its  business.  His  at- 
titude, and  his  long  and  vehement  expositions  of  the  position  of  his 
government  in  defense  of  the  North  Korean  regime,  nevertheless 
served  a  purpose  in  emphasizing  to  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  the 
contempt  and  disdain  of  his  government  toward  the  authority  of  the 
Charter,  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 

When  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Security  Council  on  September  1,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive did  not  abandon  his  seat  or  resume  his  boycott.  On  September 
6,  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  an  American  draft  resolution,  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  July  and  held  in  suspense  throughout  August, 
which  was  designed  to  localize  the  conflict  in  Korea  and  to  prevent 
it  from  spreading  to  other  areas.  It  would  have  called  upon  all  states 
to  use  their  influence  to  prevail  upon  the  authorities  of  North  Korea 
to  cease  their  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  refrain  from  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  them  and  from  acting  in  a  manner  which 
might  lead  to  the  spread  of  the  conflict  to  other  areas,  thereby  further 
endangering  international  peace  and  security.  The  negative  vote  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  stood  alone,  nine  members  of  the  Council  having  voted 
affirmatively  and  one  (Yugoslavia)  having  abstained. 

Immediately  after  this  vote  the  Security  Council  rejected,  by  8  votes 
opposed  to  1 — that  of  the  U.S.S.R. — in  favor,  with  2  abstentions 
(Egypt,  Yugoslavia),  a  Soviet  draft  resolution  which  would  have 
"put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in  Korea"  on  the  basis  of  the  then 
existing  military  lines  and  which  would  have  called  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Korea  of  "foreign  troops,"  namely,  those  serving  under 
the  United  Nations  Unified  Command  to  aid  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
This  resolution  would  also  have  invited  on  an  equal  footing  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Korean  parties  to  participate  in  the  Council's  dis- 
cussions of  the  question,  and  it  would  furthermore  have  invited 
representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

On  September  26  the  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  introduced  in 
the  Security  Council  a  further  draft  resolution  under  which  the  Se- 
curity Council  would  demand  "that  the  United  States  Government 
should  cease,  and  henceforth  forbid,  the  bombardment,  by  air  forces 
or  by  other  means,  of  peaceful  towns  and  inhabited  centers  and  also 
the  machine-gunning  from  the  air  of  the  peaceful  population  of 
Korea."  The  Council  on  September  30  rejected  this  resolution  by  9 
votes  opposed  to  1  in  favor,  with  one  abstention  (Yugoslavia). 
Several  members  commented  on  the  fact  that  not  a  vestige  of  proof 
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of  the  accusations  had  been  offered  and  that  the  North  Korean  regime 
had,  indeed,  been  adamant  in  refusing  to  admit  to  territory  under  its 
control  representatives  of  humanitarian  organizations  who  could 
have  furnished  some  impartial  comment  on  these  matters. 

On  September  15  United  Nations  and  Korean  forces  landed  at 
Inchon,  far  to  the  north  of  the  southeastern  perimeter  within  which 
the  enemy  had  hemmed  them.  Their  brilliant  and  heroic  operations 
rapidly  crushed  all  organized  North  Korean  resistance  and  liberated 
the  peninsula  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  The  Government  of  the  Re- 
public  of  Korea  returned  to  the  capital  city  of  Seoul,  which  had  been 
severely  damaged  by  the  retreating  enemy. 

By  early  October  it  appeared  that  the  invasion  had  been  repelled 
and  that  soon  international  peace  and  security  would  be  restored  in 
the  area.  Indeed  it  appeared  that,  incidentally  to  accomplishing  this 
military  objective  of  the  United  Nationas  in  Korea,  the  United  Na- 
tions might  be  able  to  fulfill  what  had  been  its  political  objective 
for  Korea  for  a  number  of  years,  i.e.  the  unification  of  the  country. 

On  October  4  the  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  delegations  of  Australia, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Re- 
public, and  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  after  noting  that  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Assembly's  resolutions  of  1947,  1948,  and 
1949  had  not  yet  been  fully  achieved  and  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  extinguish  by  armed  attack  from  North  Korea  the 
lawful  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  after  recalling 
that  the  General  Assembly  sought  essentially  the  establishment  of 
a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  government  of  Korea,  recom- 
mended that  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  conditions  of 
stability  throughout  Korea;  that  all  constituent  acts  be  taken,  in- 
cluding the  holding  of  elections  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea;  that  United  Na- 
tions forces  should  not  remain  in  any  part  of  Korea  otherwise  than 
so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  these  objectives;  that  all  sections  and 
representative  bodies  of  the  population  of  Korea  be  invited  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  Nations  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  the 
holding  of  elections,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  unified  govern- 
ment; and  that  all  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  accomplish  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Korea. 

The  resolution  created  a  seven-member  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (Unctjrk)  to 
assume  the  functions  theretofore  exercised  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea,  to  represent  the  United  Nations  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  the  unified  government  of  all  Korea,  and 
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to  exercise  responsibilities,  to  be  determined  through  further  United 
Nations  study,  in  connection  with  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea, 
Pending  arrival  in  Korea  of  this  Commission,  member  states  repre- 
sented thereon  were  to  form  an  interim  committee  at  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  Unified  Command  in 
the  light  of  these  recommendations.  The  resolution  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  expedite  the  study  of 
long-term  measures  to  promote  the  economic  development  and  social 
progress  of  Korea. 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  was  47 ;  there  were  5  opposing 
votes  and  7  member  states  abstained. 

On  the  same  day  the  Political  Committee  rejected,  by  46  votes  op- 
posed to  5  in  favor,  with  8  abstentions,  a  draft  resolution  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  delegations  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  This 
resolution  would  have  recommended  "to  the  belligerents  in  Korea" 
that  they  "immediately  cease  hostilities,"  to  "the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governments  of  other  States"  that  they  im- 
mediately withdraw  "their  troops"  from  Korea ;  that  representatives 
of  "north  and  south  Korea"  be  elected  at  a  joint  assembly  of  the  legis- 
latures of  both  areas  to  form  a  "joint  parity  commission"  which  should 
organize  and  conduct  "free  all-Korean  elections  to  the  National  As- 
sembly of  all  Korea."  A  United  Nations  committee,  of  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China  (obviously,  in  the  sponsors'  interpretation,  the 
Communist  regime)  must  be  members,  would  "observe  the  holding 
of  free  all-Korean  elections  to  the  National  Assembly."  There  was 
provision  for  subsequent  rehabilitation  of  Korean  economy  and  for 
admission  of  a  unified  Korea  to  the  United  Nations. 

Also  on  the  same  day  there  was  rejected,  by  51  votes  opposed  to  5 
in  favor,  with  3  abstentions,  a  draft  resolution  of  the  U.S.S.E.  in- 
tended "to  call  upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  terminate 
and  to  prohibit  in  the  future  the  bombing  of  towns  and  inhabited  cen- 
ters by  aircraft  and  other  means,  as  well  as  the  machine-gunning  from 
the  air  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Korea." 

On  October  7  the  resolution  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee was  adopted  by  the  plenary  session,  with  47  votes  in  favor  to 
5  opposed,  with  7  abstentions.  The  new  United  Nations  Commission 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  was  to  consist  of 
Australia,  Chile,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  Philippine  Republic, 
Thailand,  and  Turkey. 

The  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  in  the  Political  and  Secu- 
rity Committee  by  the  delegations  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  was  again 
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introduced  and  put  to  the  vote  in  the  plenary  session.  It  was  re- 
jected by  paragraph-by-paragraph  votes,  no  paragraph  having  been 
adopted.    No  vote  was  accordingly  taken  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  once  undertook  the  discharge 
of  the  responsibilities  which  the  General  Assembly's  new  resolution 
of  October  7  had  laid  upon  it.    Its  action  is  described  below. 

The  Interim  Committee  on  Korea,  which  had  been  created  under  the 
General  Assembly  resolution  of  October  7,  was  convened  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess on  October  10.  Two  days  later  it  adopted  a  resolution  advising 
the  Unified  Command  to  assume  provisionally  all  responsibilities  for 
the  government  and  civil  administration  of  those  parts  of  Korea  which 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  United  Nations  as  being  under  the  ef- 
fective control  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  and  which  might  now  come  under  occupation 
by  United  Nations  forces,  pending  consideration  by  Uncurk  of  the 
administration  of  these  territories.  During  its  period  of  activity  the 
Interim  Committee  on  Korea  met  on  several  occasions  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Unified  Command. 

The  Interim  Committee's  activity  lapsed  on  November  20  when 
Uncurk  was  convened  in  Tokyo. 

INTERVENTION"    OF    CHINESE  COMMUNIST 
REGIME 

On  November  4  the  United  Nations  Commander  was  in  a  position 
to  report  that  the  struggle  in  Korea  against  aggression  by  the  North 
Korean  regime  had  been  brought  virtually  to  an  end.  At  this  point, 
however,  in  defiance  of  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea, 
the  Chinese  Communists  rapidly  increased  their  assistance  to  that 
regime  and  intervened  directly  and  on  an  increasing  scale  with  the 
aim  of  frustrating  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  Commander  submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
on  November  5  a  special  report  citing  specific  instances  of  intervention 
in  Korea  by  Chinese  Communist  troops.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative on  November  6, 1950,  requested  the  president  of  the  Security 
Council  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  this  report.  In 
urging  the  Security  Council  to  act  upon  this  report,  the  United  States 
representative  declared  on  November  8  that  the  Council  could  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  scope  and  effect  of  such  aid.  The  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  now  faced  a  new  and  fresh  army  backed  up 
by  large  reserves  and  adequate  supplies  protected  by  the  privileged 
sanctuary  of  the  adjacent  Manchurian  border.    Ground  forces,  as- 
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sembled  without  fear  that  United  Nations  forces  would  violate  that 
frontier,  could  erupt  from  Manchuria  to  reinforce  the  front  lines  in 
North  Korea  within  a  single  night.  "The  point  of  the  spear  was  in 
Korea,"  Ambassador  Austin  declared,  "but  the  hands  which  held  the 
shaft  were  in  Manchuria."  The  Chinese  Communist  regime  had  im- 
posed upon  the  world  the  grave  danger  that  the  conflict  might  not  be 
limited  to  the  Korean  area,  and  they  had  done  this  despite  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations,  and  of  the  United  States  in  particu- 
lar, to  reassure  that  regime  that  the  action  in  Korea  represented  no 
threat  to  the  territorial  integrity,  or  the  security  of  the  legitimate 
interests,  of  the  states  which  border  on  Korea.  The  United  States 
representative  held  that  the  Security  Council  and  the  United  Nations 
as  a  whole  must  move  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  conflict  into  other 
areas  of  the  Far  East. 

On  November  8  the  Security  Council  resolved  to  invite  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to  be  present  during  the  dis- 
cussion by  the  Council  of  the  special  report  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  Korea.  The  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  this  decision 
so  that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  should  be  available  for  direct 
and  serious  questions  about  its  course  of  conduct,  which  would  thus 
be  exposed  to  world  public  opinion.  The  Chinese  Communist  regime, 
which  had  also  been  invited  by  the  Security  Council  (over  United 
States  objection)  to  send  a  representative  to  be  present  at  the  Council's 
discussion  of  its  complaint  against  the  United  States  alleging  aggres- 
sion against  Formosa,  initially  demurred,  announcing  that  it  would 
not  attend  discussions  on  the  report  since  its  representative  would  be 
unable  to  discuss  "armed  intervention  in  Korea  and  aggression  against 
China  by  the  United  States."  It  proposed  that  the  Security  Council 
combine  discussion  of  this  accusation  with  that  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist accusation  relating  to  Formosa. 

On  November  10  the  delegations  of  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France,  Norway, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  America  submitted  to 
the  Council  a  joint  draft  resolution  which  noted  the  special  report  of 
the  United  Nations  Command  to  the  effect  that  Chinese  Communist 
military  units  were  deployed  for  action  against  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea  and  called  upon  all  states  and  authorities,  and  in  par- 
ticular those  responsible  for  this  action,  to  refrain  from  assisting  or 
encouraging  the  North  Korean  authorities,  to  prevent  their  nationals 
or  individuals  or  units  of  their  armed  forces  from  giving  assistance  to 
North  Korean  forces,  and  to  cause  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  any 
such  nationals,  individuals,  or  units  which  were  in  Korea. 

The  draft  resolution  referred  once  more  to  the  military  objectives 
for  which  the  U.N.  forces  were  fighting  and  to  the  continuing  political 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea,    It  affirmed,  as  the  General 
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Assembly  had  already  done,  that  United  Nations  forces  should  not 
remain  in  any  part  of  Korea  otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for 
achieving  the  objectives  of  stability  throughout  Korea  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unified,  independent,  and  democratic  government  in  the 
sovereign  state  of  Korea.  It  declared  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  Nations  to  hold  the  Chinese  frontier  with  Korea  inviolate 
and  fully  to  protect  legitimate  Chinese  and  Korean  interests  in  the 
frontier  zone,  and  in  that  connection  called  attention  to  the  grave 
danger  which  continued  intervention  by  Chinese  forces  in  Korea 
would  entail  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  policy.  It  requested 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilita- 
tion  of  Korea  and  other  subsidiary  organs  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  consider  urgently  and  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  any 
problems  relating  to  conditions  on  the  Korean  frontier  in  which 
states  or  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  had  an  interest. 

Under  this  resolution  the  Security  Council  thus  at  one  and  the 
same  time  would  prescribe  the  departure  from  Korea  of  Chinese 
Communist  forces  which  were  intervening  there  in  violation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  and  would  afford  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist government  every  legitimate  assurance  of  protection  to  its 
proper  interests. 

Despite  the  objections  which  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  had 
raised  regarding  the  language  of  the  Security  Council  invitation 
of  November  8,  its  representative,  General  Wu  Hsiu-chuan,  never- 
theless took  a  seat  at  the  Council  table  when  the  Security  Council 
on  November  27  adopted  an  agenda  providing  for  a  discussion  jointly 
of  the  items  "Complaint  of  Armed  Invasion  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)" 
and  "Complaint  of  Aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea." 

On  November  28  the  representative  of  the  United  States  made  a 
statement  before  the  Security  Council  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
serious  character  of  the  intervention,  amounting  to  aggression,  which 
was  being  undertaken  on  an  ever-increasing  scale  by  Chinese  Com- 
munists. He  reviewed  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect 
to  Korea  and  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  invasion,  in  opposition 
to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  could  not  have  been  dictated 
by  any  genuinely  Chinese  interest  but  must  be  assumed  to  have  been 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  United  States  representa- 
tive reviewed  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  pointing  out  their  friendly  and  beneficent  character 
during  the  course  of  a  hundred  years.  He  inquired  whether  the 
authorities  at  Peiping  would  be  disposed  to  heed  the  judgment  of 
the  United  Nations  that  its  intervention  in  Korea  should  be  termi- 
nated or  whether  it  would  defy  the  United  Nations,  thus  further 
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endangering  international  peace  and  security.  He  asked,  in  short, 
whether  they  sought  peace  or  war  in  the  Far  East. 

The  statement  made  in  a  subsequent  session  on  the  same  day  by 
General  Wu  Hsiu-chuan,  the  invited  representative  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  authorities,  furnished  no  answer  to  these  questions  which 
could  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  the  United  Nations,  nor  any 
indication  of  pacific  or  conciliatory  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  representative  confined  himself  to  an  exposition, 
in  most  rigid  and  doctrinaire  terms,  of  the  notorious  Soviet  position 
to  the  effect  that  the  situation  in  Korea  was  one  involving  not  Chinese 
Communist  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  but  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  Korea  and  China.  He  showed 
himself  wholly  intransigent  with  respect  to  these  interpretations,  and 
he  was  supported  in  them  by  the  Soviet  representative. 

On  November  30  the  six-power  joint  draft  resolution  was  brought 
to  a  vote.  Nine  states  voted  in  favor  of  it.  The  representative  of 
India  did  not  participate  in  the  vote  because  of  lack  of  instructions. 
The  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  vetoed  the  resolution. 

In  the  meanwhile  events  in  Korea  took  a  critical  turn.  On  Novem- 
ber 25  an  offensive  begun  by  United  Nations  forces  to  complete  the 
United  Nations  mission  in  Korea  collided  with  a  mass  offensive  by 
the  Chinese  Communists,  which  it  appeared  had  long  been  in  prepara- 
tion. In  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers,  United 
Nations  forces  were  compelled  to  withdraw. 

This  radical  reversal  of  the  military  situation  and  the  continuing 
mass  attacks  by  increasing  numbers  of  Chinese  Communist  forces 
led  to  thorough  reappraisal  of  the  Korean  question  in  the  light  of 
over-all  policy  and  planning  for  maintaining  and  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  free  world  against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression 
everywhere.  Discussions  with  representatives  of  other  nations  indi- 
cated great  concern  lest  the  Chinese  Communist  intervention  in  Korea 
embroil  the  United  States  in  full-scale  hostilities  with  Communist 
China  which  might  spread  even  more  widely.  European  members, 
of  the  free  world  also  feared  that  having  United  States  forces  tied 
down  in  a  military  conflict  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  would  leave 
Europe  defenseless  and  might  invite  Soviet  aggression. 

It  was  clear  that  the  most  important  objective  was  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  the  free  world  and  its  ability  and  determination  to  stand 
firmly  against  aggression.  British  Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee 
came  to  Washington  on  December  4  to  exchange  views  on  important 
matters  arising  out  of  the  crisis.  This  meeting  revealed  that  the  two 
governments  were  in  agreement  on  major  issues.  In  regard  to  Korea, 
the  joint  communique  of  December  8  stated : 
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"The  United  Nations  forces  were  sent  into  Korea  on  the  authority 
and  at  the  recommendations  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  not  changed  the  mission  which  it  has  entrusted  to  them  and 
the  forces  of  our  two  countries  will  continue  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

"We  were  in  complete  agreement  that  there  can  be  no  thought  of 
appeasement  or  of  rewarding  aggression,  whether  in  the  Far  East 
or  elsewhere.  Lasting  peace  and  the  future  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  instrument  for  world  peace  depend  upon  strong  support  for 
resistance  against  aggression. 

"For  our  part,  we  are  ready,  as  we  have  always  been,  to  seek  an 
end  to  the  hostilities  by  means  of  negotiation.  The  same  principles 
of  international  conduct  should  be  applied  to  this  situation  as  are 
applied,  in  accordance  with  our  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  any  threat  to  world  peace.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  by  peace- 
ful means  and  to  find  a  solution  of  the  Korean  problem  on  the  basis 
of  a  free  and  independent  Korea.  We  are  confident  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  takes  the  same  view.  If  the  Chinese 
on  their  side  display  any  evidence  of  a  similar  attitude,  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  upheld.  If  they  do  not,  then  it  will 
be  for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  acting  through  the  United  Nations, 
to  decide  how  the  principles  of  the  Charter  can  best  be  maintained. 
For  our  part,  we  declare  in  advance  our  firm  resolve  to  uphold  them." 

While  these  discussions  with  Prime  Minister  Attlee  were  going  on, 
the  United  States  was  taking  the  initiative  for  further  action  by  the 
United  Nations  in  regard  to  Korea.  Since  the  Security  Council  had 
failed  to  exercise  its  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  peace  in  re- 
gard to  the  intervention  of  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Korea,  the 
United  States,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  "Uniting  for  Peace"  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  3,  began  consul- 
tations with  other  delegations  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  General  Assembly. 

On  December  5  the  United  States  together  with  the  five  other  gov- 
ernments which  had  sought  Security  Council  action  (Cuba,  Ecuador, 
France,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom)  requested  the  General 
Assembly  to  consider  as  an  important  and  urgent  matter  "Interven- 
tion of  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's  Kepublic  of 
China  in  Korea."  On  December  6  the  Assembly  approved  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  General  Committee  to  place  the  item  on  the 
agenda  by  a  vote  of  51  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  4  abstentions,  and 
referred  the  matter  to  the  First  Committee  (Political  and  Security). 
In  the  First  Committee  the  six  governments  which  had  proposed  the 
item  introduced  the  same  resolution,  with  necessary  changes,  which 
had  been  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  First  Committee  voted  to  give  priority  to  discussion  of  this 
matter.  In  the  general  debate  Ambassador  Austin,  the  United  States 
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representative,  reviewed  the  course  of  events  in  Korea,  noting  that, 
with  the  achievement  of  United  Nations  objectives  in  sight,  the  United 
Nations  forces  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  under  heavy  pressure 
of  a  mass  offensive  from  Chinese  Communist  armies.  He  cited  the 
facts  to  "demolish  the  fiction  that  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Korea 
are  'volunteers'."  Ambassador  Austin  also  pointed  out  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  government  was  acting  in  behalf  of  Russian  im- 
perialism in  Asia  and  against  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  United  States  representative  made  it  clear  that,  although  pre- 
pared to  try  every  avenue  for  achieving  United  Nations  objectives 
in  Korea  peacefully,  in  case  the  Chinese  Communists  persisted  in 
their  course  the  United  Nations  would  have  to  show  that  it  would 
not  yield  in  the  face  of  aggression.  Other  delegations  supported 
this  position. 

The  Soviet  Union  continued  what  Sir  Gladwyn  Jebb,  the  British 
representative,  termed  the  same  "upside  down"  line  of  argument 
which  it  had  followed  when  this  question  had  been  considered  in  the 
Security  Council.  It  reiterated  the  line  that  the  United  States  was 
the  aggressor  in  Korea  and  that  the  Chinese  people  were  spontane- 
ously volunteering  to  go  to  Korea  to  help  the  North  Korean  victims 
of  aggression  and  to  meet  the  threat  of  American  imperialist  ag- 
gression to  China  and  Chinese  interests.  The  Soviet  Union  Delega- 
tion introduced  a  resolution  calling  attention  to  the  threat  to 
international  peace  resulting  from  intervention  in  Korea  by  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  recommending  that  all  foreign  forces 
in  Korea  be  withdrawn  immediately  and  that  the  Korean  people  be 
allowed  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  The  Soviet  Union  knew,  of  course, 
that  this  proposal  would  not  be  accepted;  that  even  if  it  were,  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  not  comply;  that,  in  any  event,  with- 
drawal of  the  United  Nations  forces  would  leave  the  Republic  of 
Korea  again  at  the  mercy  of  the  North  Koreans ;  and  that  it  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  United  Nations  supervision  and  of  United  Nations 
plans  for  establishing  an  independent  and  democratic  Korea. 

The  six-power  resolution  was  comparatively  mild:  it  did  not  con- 
demn the  Chinese  Communists  as  aggressors;  it  merely  called  upon 
them  to  discontinue  their  assistance  to  the  North  Koreans  and  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  Korea.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  dele- 
gations were  not  prepared  to  vote  for  it.  These  delegations  feared 
that  its  adoption  would  further  antagonize  the  Chinese  Communists, 
make  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea  more  difficult,  and  lead  to  an 
extension  of  conflict  in  the  Far  East  and  perhaps  even  to  wider  hos- 
tilities. Various  proposals  were  made,  therefore,  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Korea  leading  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
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ment.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Benegal  N,.  Rau,  the  representa- 
tive of  India,  delegations  of  13  Asiatic  nations  on  December  5  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  Peiping  regime  to  declare  that  its  forces  would  not 
cross  south  of  the  38th  parallel.  (The  delegations  were  those  of 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen.)  On 
December  12  these  same  delegations  introduced  in  the  General  As- 
sembly a  resolution  requesting  the  president  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  form  a  group  of  three  persons,  including  himself,  to  determine  the 
basis  on  which  a  satisfactory  cease-fire  in  Korea  could  be  arranged  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Twelve  of  these  13  nations  (the  Philippines  not  joining)  also 
introduced  a  resolution  in  which  the  General  Assembly  would  recom- 
mend that  the  representatives  of  certain  governments,  to  be  named  by 
the  Assembly,  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible  to-  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  existing  issues  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  discussions  with  other  delegations,  as  well  as  at  the  sessions 
of  the  First  Committee,  the  United  States  made  it  clear  that  it  was 
prepared,  in  accordance  with  its  obligations  under  the  Charter  and 
its  traditional  policy  of  attempting  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  to  accept  a  cease-fire  in  Korea  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment there.  It  could  not,  however,  agree  to  a  cease-fire  contingent 
upon  political  concessions,  such  as  the  seating  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  the  United  Nations,  or  some  particular  settlement  of  the 
Formosa  question,  or  other  dishonorable  conditions.  If  a  cease-fire 
were  achieved,  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  Korean 
question  in  an  appropriate  forum  whether  in  or  out  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  could  not,  of  course,  commit  itself  in  advance  on  any 
substantive  questions  which  might  be  included  in  such  discussions. 
It  was  made  clear  that  in  the  United  States  view  the  United  Nations 
could  not  pursue  a  policy  of  appeasement  or  agree  to  anything  which 
would  constitute  a  reward  to  the  Chinese  Communists  for  aggression ; 
however,  discussions  or  negotiations  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
settlement  were  not  considered  a  form  of  appeasement,  but  rather 
evidence  of  peaceful  intentions  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  settle  all 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

In  the  First  Committee,  therefore,  the  United  States  indicated  that 
it  would  cooperate  with  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  a  view  to  peaceful  settlement,  and  it  voted  for  the  13-power 
resolution  appointing  the  cease-fire  group.  The  Soviet  Union  opposed 
this  resolution,  claiming  that  it  was  a  trap  designed  to  give  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  regroup  and  rebuild  its  forces  so  that  it  could 
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pursue  its  aggression  in  Korea.  The  representatives  of  the  Peiping 
government  who  were  present  at  Lake  Success  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions  of  this  question  in  the  Committee.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  on  December  13  in  the  Committee  and  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
following  day.  The  vote  was  52  to  5  (Soviet  group)  with  1  abstention 
(China). 

The  United  States  cooperated  fully  with  the  cease-fire  group.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  met  with  the  group  and  set  forth 
the  conditions  which  the  United  States,  as  the  Unified  Command, 
considered  essential  for  the  satisfactory  cease-fire  arrangement.  The 
Peiping  regime,  on  the  other  hand,  rebuffed  every  effort  of  the  group 
and  rejected  all  its  approaches.  Its  representative,  General  Wu, 
who  had  come  to  the  United  Nations  pursuant  to  a  Security  Council 
invitation  to  participate  in  discussion  of  the  question  of  Formosa,  took 
the  position  that  the  cease-fire  group  was  illegal  because  his  govern- 
ment had  not  been  represented  in  the  General  Assembly  when  the 
resolution  forming  the  group  had  been  adopted.  He  refused  to  meet 
with  the  cease-fire  group  and  left  the  United  States  while  the  group 
was  extending  its  efforts  for  a  cease-fire  arrangement.  The  Chinese 
Communist  government,  to  which  the  cease-fire  group  had  communi- 
cated directly,  did  not  reply  to  the  group  at  all.  In  a  later  communi- 
cation to  the  president  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  been 
broadcast  by  radio,  the  Peiping  regime  rejected  the  cease-fire  group's 
efforts  and  any  proposals  for  a  cease-fire.  It  repeated  the  Soviet  line 
that  the  United  States  was  the  aggressor  in  Korea  and  should  get  out. 
It  stated  that  the  cease-fire  was  a  trap  designed  to  aid  the  United 
States  to  rebuild  its  forces  so  that  it  could  continue  its  aggression  in 
Korea.  It  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  settle  the  Korean  question 
was  for  all  the  foreign  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Korea,  "American 
aggression  forces  to  be  withdrawn"  from  Formosa,  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Peiping  regime  seated  in  the  United  Nations  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The  failure  of  its  efforts 
was  reported  by  the  cease-fire  group  to  the  Political  Committee  on 
January  3. 

In  Korea,  meanwhile,  the  Chinese  Communists  continued  to  press 
their  flagrant  invasion  of  Korea  and  their  attack  on  United  Nations 
troops.  They  disregarded  the  appeal  of  the  13  Asiatic  nations  and 
with  overwhelming  numbers  pursued  their  attacks  south  of  the  38th 
parallel. 

As  the  year  1950  came  to  a  close  the  six-power  draft  resolution 
seemed  out  of  date  and  consultations  were  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  with  other  members  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  would  have  wide  acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly  to  meet 
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the  aggression  by  the  Peiping  regime.  Negotiations  revealed  that  a 
substantial  number  of  states  were  prepared  to  support  a  resolution 
finding  that  the  Peiping  regime  had  violated  the  Charter  and  initiating 
a  study  of  additional  measures  which  might  be  taken  to  meet  Chinese 
Communist  aggression.  Other  delegations,  however,  felt  that  before 
taking  such  action  the  United  Nations  should  leave  no  doubt  that  every 
effort  to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Korea  had  been  exhausted. 
These  delegations  wished,  therefore,  to  take  an  intermediate  step, 
giving  the  Peiping  regime  a  still  further  opportunity  to  accept  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  Among  the  alternatives  considered  as  such  an  inter- 
mediate step  was  the  formulation  of  a  set  of  principles  which  might 
constitute  a  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement  and  which  the  Peiping 
regime  would  be  asked  to  accept.  The  idea  of  developing  such  prin- 
ciples had  been  mentioned  by  the  cease-fire  group  in  presenting  their 
report  to  the  Political  Committee  on  J anuary  3.  The  United  States 
indicated  that  it  would  agree  to  such  an  effort.  The  United  States 
representatives  stressed,  however,  that  if  the  Peiping  regime  did  not 
respond  favorably  and  promptly,  the  United  Nations,  in  the  view  of 
the  United  States,  had  no  alternative  but  to  face  the  fact  of  Chinese 
Communist  aggression  and  demonstrate  its  united  will  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  and  to  take  collective  measures  to  meet  the 
aggression. 

KOREA:  RELIEF  AND  RECONSTRUCTION" 

Security  Council  action  to  resist  aggression  in  Korea  was  promptly 
followed  by  a  resolution  providing  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the 
Korean  civilian  population.  This  resolution  of  July  31,  1950,  re- 
quested the  Unified  Command  to  exercise  responsibility  for  determin- 
ing the  requirements  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Korea  and  for  establishing  in  the  field  the  procedures  for  pro- 
viding such  relief  and  support  and  to  provide  the  Security  Council 
with  reports  on  its  relief  activities.  The  resolution  also  requested  the 
Secretary-General  to  transmit  all  offers  of  assistance  for  relief  and 
support  to  the  Unified  Command.  Also  it  requested  the  Secretary- 
General,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  specialized  agencies,  and  appropriate  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  provide  such  assistance  as  the  Unified  Command 
might  request.  The  responsibility  of  determining  relief  requirements 
and  of  distributing  relief  in  Korea  has  been  assumed  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  on  behalf  of  the  Unified  Command.  The  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  has  assisted  by  furnishing  mate- 
rials for  the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  which  contribute  both  directly 
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and  indirectly  to  the  relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  population. 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  certain  specialized  agencies,  and  non- 
governmental organizations  have  made  generous  contributions  to  the 
relief  program  administered  by  the  Unified  Command.  Medical  sup- 
plies, including  penicillin,  sulfa  drugs,  ointments,  and  other  items, 
have  been  accepted  from  Australia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  France,  India, 
Israel,  the  Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom,  Venezuela,  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization ;  food,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies from  Australia,  Belgium,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, India,  Liberia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thai- 
land, Uruguay,  Iro,  Unicef,  and  such  nongovernmental  organizations 
as  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee ;  Cooperative  for  Ameri- 
can Remittances  to  Europe  (CARE),  Church  World  Service,  Inc.; 
the  New  Zealand  organization,  Council  of  Organizations  for  Relief 
Services  Overseas  (CORSO),  and  War  Relief  Services — National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  In  addition,  personnel  have  been  pro- 
vided to  assist  in  the  health  and  welfare  activities  of  the  Unified  Com- 
mand by  Iro,  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  League  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  and  the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  acted  promptly  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of  July  31.  In  its  resolution  of 
August  14  it  declared  its  readiness  to  provide  for  such  assistance  as 
the  Unified  Command  might  request  and  called  upon  the  specialized 
agencies  and  appropriate  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  to 
lend  their  utmost  support  in  providing  such  assistance  as  might  be 
requested  by  the  Unified  Command.  It  also  invited  member  govern- 
ments and  appropriate  nongovernmental  organizations  to  assist  in 
developing  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  fullest  possible  under- 
standing of  and  support  for  the  action  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea 
and  requested  the  Secretary-General  to  seek  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
the  cooperation  of  the  specialized  agencies  as  appropriate  for  this 
purpose. 

Conscious  of  its  responsibilites,  the  Council  decided  not  to  close  its 
eleventh  session  but  to  adjourn  temporarily.  This  foresightedness 
made  it  possible  for  the  Council  to  act  quickly  on  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  it  develop  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
on  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
within  3  weeks.  The  Council  met  promptly  and  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  problem  made  recommendations  to  the  General  As- 
sembly which  the  Assembly  adopted  on  December  1. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency 
to  be  financed  by  agreed-upon  voluntary  contributions  from  member 
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governments.  The  president  of  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a 
committee  of  seven  member  states  (Canada,  Egypt,  France,  India,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay)  to  negotiate  with 
United  Nations  members  and  nonmembers  to  secure  voluntary  pledges 
to  coyer  the  costs  of  both  the  Korean  relief  program  and  the  Palestine 
refugee  program.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil estimated  that  the  Korean  program  would  cost  approximately 
$250,000,000  for  1951  and  the  early  part  of  1952. 

The  Agency  is  to  be  administered  by  an  agent  general  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  after  consultation  with  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Eehabilitation  of  Korea  and  the 
advisory  committee  provided  for  in  the  same  resolution  to  advise  the 
agent  general  with  regard  to  major  financial,  procurement,  distribu- 
tion, and  other  economic  problems.  The  agent  general  is  to  commence 
the  operation  of  the  program  in  Korea  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Unified  Command,  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  and  the  agent  general. 


3.  Other  Questions  Concerning  China 

QUESTIONS  ARISING  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
AGGRESSION  IN  KOREA 

The  Question  of  Formosa 

Formosa,  an  island  off  the  mainland  of  China,  came  into  the  focus 
of  international  attention  when  the  North  Korean  forces  invaded  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  June  1950.  In  a  resolution  adopted  on  June  25 
the  Security  Council  took  the  first  step  toward  restoring  peace.  On 
June  27  the  President  of  the  United  States  stated  that  the  North 
Korean  forces  had — 

".  .  .  defied  the  orders  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  issued  to  preserve  international  peace  and  security.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by  Communist  forces  would 
be  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Pacific  area  and  to  United 
States  forces  performing  their  lawful  and  necessary  functions  in 
that  area. 

"Accordingly,  I  have  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent  any  attack 
on  Formosa.  As  a  corollary  of  this  action,  I  am  calling  upon  the 
Chinese  Government  on  Formosa  to  cease  all  air  and  sea  operations 
against  the  mainland.  The  Seventh  Fleet  will  see  that  this  is  done. 
The  determination  of  the  future  status  of  Formosa  must  await  the 
restoration  of  security  in  the  Pacific,  a  peace  settlement  with  Japan, 
or  consideration  by  the  United  Nations." 
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The  Chinese  Government  announced  its  acceptance  of  the  neutral- 
ization measures  in  respect  of  Formosa.  However,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  protested  vigorously  and  on  August  24,  in  a  cable  to 
the  president  of  the  Security  Council,  alleged  that  these  measures  were 
a  "direct  armed  aggression  on  the  territory  of  China"  and  asked 
Security  Council  condemnation  of  the  United  States. 

Following  his  original  statement  on  June  27  regarding  Formosa, 
the  President  repeated  and  amplified  his  earlier  statement  of  Amer- 
ican objectives  there.  In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on  July 
19  he  stated  that  "our  action  in  regard  to  Formosa  was  a  matter  of 
elementary  security."  As  to  American  intentions  regarding  For- 
mosa, the  President  stated  that  "the  United  States  has  no  territorial 
ambitions  whatever  concerning  that  island,  nor  do  we  seek  for  our- 
selves any  special  position  or  privilege  on  Formosa.  The  present 
military  neutralization  of  Formosa  is  without  prejudice  to  political 
questions  affecting  that  island.  Our  desire  is  that  Formosa  not 
become  embroiled  in  hostilities  disturbing  to  the  peace  of  the  Pacific 
and  that  all  questions  affecting  Formosa  be  settled  by  peaceful  means 
as  envisaged  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

In  a  communication  to  Ambassador  Austin,  the  President  stated 
again  at  some  length  the  American  position  with  respect  to  Formosa. 
Among  other  things,  he  stated  that  "the  action  of  the  United  States 
was  an  impartial  neutralizing  action  addressed  both  to  the  forces  on 
Formosa  and  to  those  on  the  mainland."  He  denied  that  the  United 
States  had  encroached  on  the  territory  of  China  or  had  taken  aggres- 
sive action  against  China.  The  American  action,  he  said,  was  "an 
action  designed  to  keep  the  peace  and  was  therefore  in  full  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

In  the  General  Assembly,  Secretary  of  State  Acheson,  speaking 
during  the  general  debate,  reaffirmed  earlier  statements  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  United  States  has  no  territorial  ambitions  and  seeks  no 
special  privileges  with  respect  to  the  island  of  Formosa.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  the  problem  of  Formosa  and  the  nearly  eight 
million  people  who  inhabit  it  should  not  be  settled  by  force  or  uni- 
lateral action  and  that  the  international  community  has  a  legitimate 
interest  and  concern  in  having  this  matter  settled  by  peaceful  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  General  Assembly  direct  its  attention  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  under  circumstances  in  which  all  parties  concerned 
would  have  a  full  opportunity  to  express  their  views  and  would  agree 
to  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  until  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution 
was  found.    Having  already  explained  the  neutralization  measures 
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in  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  asked  that  the  question  of 
Formosa  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly. 

In  its  memorandum  supporting  the  request,  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation traced  the  recent  history  of  the  island,  which  only  a  few  years 
before  had  been  used  by  Japan  as  a  base  for  aggression  in  the  Pacific 
area.  It  recalled  that  in  1943  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  and  the  President  of  China  had  stated  at 
Cairo  that  it  was  their  purpose  that  Formosa  and  certain  other  terri- 
tories be  restored  to  the  Republic  of  China.  They  had  reaffirmed 
this  purpose  in  the  terms  for  Japanese  surrender  defined  at  Pots- 
dam on  July  26,  1945.  These  terms  had  been  accepted  by  Japan,  and 
General  Order  No.  1  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Headquarters,  issued 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  surrender,  had  provided  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Japanese  forces  in  Formosa  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
The  formal  transfer  of  Formosa  to  China,  the  memorandum  pointed 
out,  was  to  await  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  on  some 
other  appropriate  formal  act.  Since  1945  Chinese  authority  had  been 
exercised  over  the  island. 

The  Assembly  placed  the  matter  on  its  agenda. 

By  the  time  the  First  Committee,  to  which  the  item  had  been  re- 
ferred, reached  this  question  on  its  agenda,  large-scale  intervention  by 
Chinese  Communist  forces  in  Korea  had  created  an  entirely  new 
situation.  The  United  States  representative,  reaffirming  the  view 
that  the  international  community  had  an  interest  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Formosa  question,  pointed  out  that  the  massive  in- 
tervention of  the  Chinese  Communists  had  created  a  new  and  closely 
related  problem  both  for  the  United  Nations  and  for  the  United 
States.  He  suggested  a  deferment  of  the  Formosan  question  until 
later  in  the  session  in  the  hope  that  the  situation  would  be  further 
clarified  and  that  the  question  could  then  be  freely  discussed  as  a 
long-range  problem  without  the  danger  of  complicating  the  task  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  Committee  acceded  to  this  request  by  a 
vote  of  53,  with  no  opposing  votes,  and  5  abstentions.  Action  had  not 
been  completed  when  the  General  Assembly  recessed  on  December  15. 

Chinese  Communist  and  Soviet  Charges  of  Aggressive 
Acts  by  the  United  States  Against  China 

CHINESE  COMMUNIST  COMPLAINT  IN  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RE- 
GARDING FORMOSA 

Following  announcement  by  the  United  States  of  measures 
neutralizing  Formosa,  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  a  communi- 
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cation  of  August  24  to  the  Security  Council  charged  the  United 
States  with  "direct. armed  aggression  of  the  territory  of  China"  and 
proclaimed  its  determination  to  "liberate"  the  island.  It  demanded 
that  the  Security  Council  condemn  the  United  States  and  bring  about 
the  "withdrawal"  of  United  States  forces.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative denied  that  any  aggressive  action  was  being  taken  against 
China.  He  explained  that  the  impartial  neutralization  measures 
with  respect  to  Formosa  were  taken  not  to  acquire  a  special  position 
for  the  United  States  but  to  prevent  the  Korean  crisis  from  spreading 
so  as  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea. 
He  favored  discussion  of  the  charges  in  the  Council  and  expressed 
approval  of  a  full  United  Nations  investigation. 

The  question  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council  under  the 
heading  "Complaint  of  Armed  Invasion  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)." 
However,  before  the  Security  Council  began  to  discuss  it,  the  General 
Assembly,  acting  on  a  request  of  the  Soviet  Union,  had  placed  on  its 
agenda  an  overlapping  item  entitled  "American  Aggression  Against 
China,"  which,  according  to  the  Soviet  explanatory  memorandum, 
included  among  other  charges  this  same  complaint. 

When  the  Security  Council  began  consideration  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  complaint  regarding  Formosa,  the  Soviet  representative 
demanded  that  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate as  a  complainant  party.  In  this  demand  he  received  support 
from  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  Security  Council.  However, 
China  proposed  that  the  Security  Council  cease  the  consideration  of 
this  item  pending  the  consideration  of  the  identical  charges  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  United  States,  while  repeating  its  willing- 
ness to  support  an  investigation  by  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Se- 
curity Council,  opposed  the  invitation  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 
The  United  States  representative  suggested  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  of  investigation  as  the  most  effective  method  for  evalu- 
ating the  charges.  Ambassador  Gross  indicated  that  such  a  com- 
mission might  hear  the  Chinese  Communists,  thus  giving  complaining 
parties  an  appropriate  hearing  without  allowing  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  be  abused  for  propaganda  purposes.  He  noted  that  the  Soviet 
proposal  would  have  the  Council  condemn  the  United  States  for 
aggression  and  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  China  without 
having  made  any  inquiry  into  the  facts. 

On  September  28,  1950,  the  Council  rejected  the  Soviet  proposal 
to  invite  the  Chinese  Communists  to  participate  at  once  as  complain- 
ant party  in  the  Council  proceedings.  However,  as  a  compromise, 
it  adopted  the  following  day  a  proposal  of  Ecuador  to  postpone  the 
entire  matter  in  the  Security  Council  until  November  15,  1950,  by 
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which  date  the  General  Assembly  could  have  completed  its  action  on 
the  same  charges.  In  the  same  resolution  the  Council  decided  to  invite 
a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  be  present  when  debate 
on  the  question  was  resumed.  He  would,  however,  participate  not  as 
a  complainant  party  but  under  a  rule  of  procedure  allowing  the  Coun- 
cil to  invite  any  person  who  might  provide  it  with  useful  information 
and  assist  it  in  dealing  with  matters  before  it.  The  resolution  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  Ecuador,  France,  India,  Norway,  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Yugoslavia,  with  China,  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States  opposing  and  Egypt  abstaining. 

The  representative  of  China  claimed  that  his  negative  vote  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  because,  he  argued,  it  involved 
a  decision  of  substance  and  not  of  procedure  and  thus  was  subject 
to  the  veto.  The  Security  Council  rejected  this  effort  to  apply  the 
veto.  In  a  vote  taken  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  matter  was 
procedural,  China  cast  the  sole  negative  vote,  with  nine  members 
voting  in  the  affirmative  and  Cuba  abstaining.  Thus  the  Security 
Council  for  the  first  time  decided  to  disregard  an  attempted  veto  in 
a  question  which  was  clearly  of  a  procedural  character  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Charter  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  veto. 

The  United  States  voted  against  the  Ecuadoran  resolution  while 
maintaining  that  it  was  procedural  in  character.  Ambassador  Gross 
stated  with  great  precision  the  United  States  position.  He  stated  that 
it  was  based  on  what  we  consider  to  be  the  law  of  the  Charter  and 
that  any  interpretation  in  our  view  would  apply  equally  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  or  to  none.  He  was  careful  to  separate  the  strong 
views  of  the  United  States  in  opposing  the  resolution  on  its  merits 
and  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  view  that  it  was-  a  procedural 
resolution.  He  referred  to  the  Charter,  the  four-power  declaration 
of  San  Francisco,  and  the  precedents  of  the  Security  Council  which 
treat  this  type  of  resolution  as  procedural.  He  referred  also  to  the 
views  of  the  General  Assembly,  based  upon  an  Interim  Committee 
study,  which  recommended  that  the  Security  Council  treat  such  a 
resolution  as  procedural  and  that  the  members  govern  themselves 
and  conduct  their  business  accordingly. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Security  Council  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  took  a  seat  at  the  table  when 
the  Council  resumed  its  discussion  of  this  problem  on  November  27, 
1950.  By  that  time  a  grave  situation  had  developed  for  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea  as  a  result  of  the  massive  intervention  of 
military  forces  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  Since  this  situation  re- 
quired its  urgent  attention,  the  Security  Council  decided  to  consider 
Formosa  and  the  general  question  of  Korea  together. 
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Opening  the  discussion,  the  United  States  representative  again  re- 
ferred to  the  statements  on  Formosa  by  the  President,  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  emergency  measures  for  a  temporary  military 
neutralization  of  Formosa  and  denying  any  aggressive  intentions  or 
territorial  ambitions  of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  island. 
He  discussed  the  Chinese  Communist  charges  within  the  context  of 
the  traditional  friendship  between  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  China.  He  directed  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  Chinese  Communist  representative  concerning  Chinese  Commu- 
nist intervention  in  Korea  and  concerning  Formosa.  He  reported  that 
United  States  military  personnel  on  Formosa  numbered  only  44  per- 
sons, including  no  combat  units  but  only  military  attaches  and  liaison 
personnel.  He  denied  that  there  existed  a  blockade  of  Formosa  as 
charged  by  the  Chinese  Communists,  stating  that  no  United  States 
naval  vessel  had  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  entry  into  or  de- 
parture from  any  Formosan  port  of  any  vessel.  The  sole  mission 
of  the  United  States  Seventh  Fleet,  he  pointed  out,  was  to  prevent 
any  attack  on  the  mainland  from  Formosa  or  upon  Formosa  from 
the  mainland.  He  stated  that  this  action  in  no  way  compromised  the 
future  status  of  Formosa.  He  inquired  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
representative  what  the  intentions  of  the  Communist  regime  were 
toward  Formosa  and  whether  it  was  prepared  to  pledge  itself  to 
accept  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  question. 

General  Wu,  representing  the  Chinese  Communist  regime,  charged 
that  the  United  States,  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of 
its  decision  to  prevent  by  force  the  "liberation"  of  Formosa,  began 
a  "full  scale  open  invasion"  of  the  island.  Such  act,  he  said,  con- 
stituted an  armed  aggression  and  a  gross  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  He  claimed  that  Formosa  had  become  de  jure  and 
de  facto  an  inalienable  part  of  Chinese  territory  and  that  that  had 
been  the  situation  since  1945.  He  further  charged  that  the  United 
States  had  violated  Chinese  territorial  waters  and  the  territorial  air 
of  China.  He  termed  the  United  States  proposal  that  the  General 
Assembly  consider  the  question  of  Formosa  an  act  aiming  "at  stealing 
the  name  of  the  United  Nations  to  legalize  its  illegal  acts  of  armed 
aggression  against  Taiwan  and  to  consolidate  its  actual  occupation 
of  Taiwan."  The  United  States  action,  he  charged,  was  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  "the  MacArthur  plan,"  which  allegedly  treated  For- 
mosa as  a  vital  base  for  the  United  States  and  a  center  of  the  United 
States  Pacific  front.  He  further  accused  the  United  States  of  in- 
tervention in  China's  domestic  affairs  and  domination  of  Formosa's 
economy.  The  United  States  had,  he  said,  in  reality  taken  over  the 
military  role  of  Japan  in  Asia  aiming  at  the  enslavement  of  Asian 
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people.  He  proposed  that  the  Security  Council  apply  sanctions 
against  the  United  States,  condemn  the  United  States  Government 
for  its  "criminal  acts  of  armed  aggression"  and  armed  intervention 
in  Korea,  and  adopt  measures  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  United 
States  forces  from  Formosa  and  Korea. 

In  the  ensuing  debate  the  representative  of  the  Kepublic  of  Korea 
pointed  out  that  the  Chinese  Army  had  intervened  when  a  reunited, 
free  Korea  was  in  sight.  He  branded  the  act  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists  as  lawless  aggression. 

The  representative  of  China  declared  that  the  United  States  did 
not  hold  a  single  square  inch  of  Chinese  territory  and  did  not  own  or 
control,  in  any  part  of  China,  any  port,  railway,  or  mine  on  the  main- 
land or  on  Formosa.  The  United  States,  he  said,  had  not  asked  for 
the  right  to  obtain  any  air,  naval,  or  military  bases  or  any  specific 
economic  or  military  privileges  on  Formosa.  The  mission  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  he  declared,  had  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  representative  of  France  was  concerned  lest  the  Peiping  au- 
thorities might,  as  a  result  of  their  insufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  or  with  the  intentions  of  the  United  Nations,  take  action 
leading  to  terrible  consequences.  He  urged  the  Council  to  concentrate 
on  the  six-power  draft  resolution  expressing  the  United  Nations  ob- 
jectives in  Korea. 

Branding  General  Wu's  charges  as  false  and  slanderous,  the  United 
States  representative  agreed  that  the  Council  should  not  be  delayed 
in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  war  in  Asia.  The  representative 
of  the  Soviet  Union  supported  the  charges  of  General  Wu  that  the 
United  States  took  the  place  in  China  of  the  Japanese  and  German 
imperialists.  He  charged  that  the  United  States  had  seized  Formosa 
for  political  and  strategic  reasons  and  primarily  in  order  to  extend  its 
line  of  defense  as  far  as  possible  from  its  own  frontiers ;  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  had  taken  no  action  legalizing  United  States  measures 
with  respect  to  Formosa ;  and  that  United  States  action  was  a  gross 
violation  of  both  international  law  and  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  emerge  from  the  dark  propaganda 
world  in  which  they  had  been  living  and  see  the  facts  in  their  true 
light.  He  pointed  to  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  colonial 
policies  of  great  powers  in  Asia,  in  the  direction  of  favoring  the 
emergence  of  independent  states  and  of  assisting  these  new  states.  In 
his  view  the  Chinese  Communist  representative  had  completely  failed 
to  substantiate  any  accusation  that  Formosa  was  being  converted 
into  a  United  States  base  and  that  the  United  States  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  island.    There  was,  he  said,  little  prospect  of  a  peace- 
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ful  settlement  as  long  as  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  was  en- 
gaged in  large-scale  military  operations  against  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  representative  of  Yugoslavia  thought  that  the  question  of 
Formosa  was  secondary  in  importance  to  the  all-important  prob- 
lem of  Korea.  He  suggested  consultations  between  the  parties  directly 
concerned  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Formosan 
problem. 

The  Indian  representative,  Sir  Benegal  N.  Rau,  regretted  that 
there  was  hardly  any  meeting  ground  between  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Peiping  regime,  with  one  exception. 
Even  the  representative  of  the  Peiping  government,  while  complaining 
of  what  he  called  the  "cunning  aggression  of  the  American  imperial- 
ists," conceded  that  in  the  entire  history  of  China's  foreign  rela- 
tions the  people  of  the  United  States  and  China  have  always  main- 
tained friendly  relations.  He  invited  General  Wu  to  see  as  many 
Americans  as  possible  to  judge  for  himself  that  the  Americans  are 
"warm-hearted,  kindly,  the  very  reverse  of  imperialistic  and  only 
anxious  to  live  in  peace  .  .  .  their  own  way  of  life.  They  are  of 
course  apprehensive  of  aggression  and  resolved  to  resist  it  if  it  should 
come." 

On  November  30,  1950,  the  Security  Council  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  1  the  Soviet  resolution  which  would  have  condemned  the 
United  States  Government  for  aggression  and  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  China  and  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  forces  from  Formosa  and  from  "other  territories  belonging  to 
China."  Only  the  Soviet  Union  voted  in  the  affirmative.  By  the 
same  vote  the  Council  rejected  a  similar  draft  resolution  submitted 
by  the  representative  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  sponsored  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Stating  that  he  lacked  instructions,  the  Indian 
representative  did  not  participate  in  the  voting. 

In  this  clear  and  unmistakable  manner  the  Council  refused  to  sus- 
tain the  charges  of  United  States  aggression  against  Formosa. 

Soviet  Complaint  of  United  States  Aggression 
Against  China 

A  complaint  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  "aggression  against  China  by  the 
United  States  of  America,"  which  had  been  placed  before  the  General 
Assembly  on  September  20,  1950,  was  intended  to  refer  to  Formosa 
as  well  as  to  other  charges  which  the  Soviet  Union  had  already  made 
in  the  Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly  included  the  mat- 
ter on  its  agenda,  the  United  States  voting  in  the  affirmative.  Stating 
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that  since  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  the  case  it  wished  other 
members  to  decide  whom  they  wished  to  hear,  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative abstained  from  voting  in  the  First  Committee  on  the  pro- 
posal that  a  representative  of  the  Chinese  Communists  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  In  accordance  with  this  decision 
the  representative  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  was  seated  at 
the  Committee  table. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Andrei  Vyshinsky,  speaking  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  advanced  the  following  principal  accusations  against 
the  United  States :  ( 1 )  an  invasion  of  the  island  of  Formosa  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  (2)  blockade  of  the  shores  of  For- 
mosa for  the  purpose  of  barring  the  island  to  the  armed  forces  and 
authorities  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime;  (3)  intervention  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  China;  (4)  "economic  aggression"  in  Formosa, 
through  economic  exploitation  of  the  island  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Chinese  National  Government  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Chinese 
people ;  and  ( 5 )  systematic  violations  by  the  United  States  Air  Force 
of  Chinese  air  space  and  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Korean-Man- 
churian  border.  The  Soviet  representative  submitted  a  proposal 
which  would  have  noted  the  "invasion  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces"  of  Formosa  and  the  "blockade  of  the  coast"  of  Formosa  and 
would  have  requested  the  Security  Council  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  insure  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  aggression  against  China  by 
the  United  States. 

In  his  preliminary  reply  the  representative  of  the  United  States, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  saw  a  great  tragedy  in  the  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  kill  the  historic  record  of  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Chinese  peoples  by  using  every  means  to  make  the  Chinese 
people  hate  and  fight  the  United  States.  He  traced  the  past  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  political  and  territorial  integrity 
of  China,  to  promote  its  well-being,  and  to  aid  its  cultural  and  human- 
itarian endeavors. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  charges,  the  United  States  representa- 
tive once  more  pointed  out  that  United  States  military  personnel 
in  Formosa  consisted  of  only  44  persons.  He  denied  the  existence 
of  any  blockade  of  Formosa,  pointing  out  that  the  commercial  traffic 
moved  without  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  naval  forces.  He  explained  the  reasons  for  the  neutralization 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States,  noting  that  Formosa  lay  on 
the  flank  of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea  and  that  events  in 
Korea  had  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  precautionary  steps.  He 
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reaffirmed  the  President's  declaration  that  the  United  States  had  no 
territorial  ambitions  and  wished  no  special  privileges  in  Formosa. 

After  examining  the  specific  list  of  alleged  violations  of  Chinese 
territory  which  was  circulated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
representative  explained  that  61  of  these  alleged  violations  were 
thought  to  consist  of  flights  of  a  reconnaissance  nature  only,  not  re- 
sulting in  any  damage  or  bombing.  Twenty-two  cases  of  alleged 
bombings  were  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  points  of  bridge  cross- 
ings on  the  Yalu  Kiver  where  Chinese  Communist  troops  poured 
across  to  engage  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea.  The  United 
Nations  air  force  had  been  instructed  to  attack  only  the  Korean  side 
of  these  bridges,  he  said.  However,  it  was  difficult,  he  pointed  out, 
to  be  certain  in  every  case  that  bombs  did  not  fall  on  the  Manchurian 
side.  .The  United  States  representative  recalled  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  vetoed  in  the  Security  Council  a  proposal  for  a  neutral  investi- 
gation of  these  charges  on  the  spot  because  obviously  it  did  not  favor 
such  investigations,  since  it  was  far  simpler  to  make  propaganda 
speeches  than  to  have  the  facts  verified.  The  United  States  repre- 
sentative denied  with  equal  emphasis  the  other  charges  against  the 
United  States  and  said  he  would  make  a  full  reply  after  study  of 
Mr.  Vyshinsky's  statement. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  the  Soviet  Union  vetoed  a  resolution  in  the 
Security  Council  designed  to  deal  with  the  intervention  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Korea  (see  p.  39)  and  when  this  question  was  referred 
to  the  Assembly,  the  First  Committee  decided  to  interrupt  its  debate 
on  the  Soviet  charges  in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  new  emergency. 
This  postponement  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Soviet  group. 
General  Wu,  the  chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  delegation, 
released  to  the  press  the  statement  which  he  said  he  had  intended  to 
make  in  the  First  Committee  in  support  of  the  Soviet  charges  against 
the  United  States.  In  this  statement,  he  proposed  a  resolution  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  proposed  in  the  Security  Council  requesting  the 
Council  to  condemn  and  to  apply  sanctions  against  the  United  States 
for  its  "criminal  acts  of  armed  aggression"  against  the  territory  of 
China  and  Formosa  and  armed  intervention  in  Korea  and  to  adopt 
measures  to  bring  about  complete  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from 
Formosa  and  from  Korea.  Following  the  release  of  this  statement  to 
the  press  the  Chinese  Communist  representative  departed  from  Lake 
Success. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  First  Committee  had  not  returned  to  this 
question,  having  been  occupied  with  the  question  of  Chinese  inter- 
vention in  Korea. 
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Chinese  Communist  and  Soviet  Charges  Regarding  Bomb- 
ing of  Chinese  Territory 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  addressed  cablegrams  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  August  28  and  30,  1950,  complaining  that  United 
States  airplanes  had  invaded  the  air  space  over  Chinese  Communist 
territory,  strafing  buildings,  railway  stations,  and  railway  carriages 
and  killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  persons.  In  a  letter  of  August 
29,  1950,  to  the  Secretary- General  dealing  with  the  charges  contained 
in  the  first  cablegram,  Ambassador  Austin  stated  that  aircraft  under 
the  Unified  Command  were  under  instructions  strictly  prohibiting 
them  from  crossing  the  Korean  frontier;  that  no  evidence  had  been 
received  to  indicate  that  those  instructions  had  been  violated;  and 
that  the  United  States  would  welcome  an  investigation  on  the  spot  by 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  Security  Council. 

On  August  31,  1950,  he  stated  that,  on  the  basis  of  reports  just 
received,  one  F-51  aircraft  might  possibly  have  attacked,  by  mistake, 
an  airstrip  at  Antung  in  Manchuria,  approximately  five  miles  from  the 
Korean  border. 

On  August  31, 1950,  the  Soviet  Union  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
in  the  Security  Council  which  accepted  the  version  of  the  facts  given 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  condemned  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  and  charged  the  United  States  Government  with  violation  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  frontier,  and  called  upon  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  "such  illegal  acts  violating  Chinese  sovereignty  and  caus- 
ing damage  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  to  the  peaceful 
Chinese  people." 

The  United  States  submitted  a  draft  resolution  on  September  1, 
1950,  which  would  have  established  a  commission  composed  of  two 
representatives,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of  India 
and  one  by  the  Government  of  Sweden,  to  investigate  on  the  spot 
and  report  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  allegations  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  This  draft  resolution  also  requested  the  full 
cooperation  and  support  of  all  governments  and  authorities  to  provide 
safe-conduct  and  all  facilities  requested  by  the  commission.  The 
United  States  also  explained  that  it  was  prepared  to  compensate  for 
damages  and  would  take  such  disciplinary  action  as  might  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  such  acts  were  not  repeated  if  any  or  all  of  the  allegations 
were  substantiated  by  a  competent,  impartial  fact-finding  commission. 

The  United  States  draft  resolution  was  rejected  in  the  Security 
Council  on  September  12, 1950,  because  of  the  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  draft  resolution  submitted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  likewise  failed  of  acceptance  since  it  received  only  the  Soviet 
Union's  vote  in  favor. 
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The  Chinese  Communist  regime  in  a  communication  dated  Septem- 
ber 24,  1950,  made  a  substantially  identical  complaint  to  the  General 
Assembly.  On  October  5,  1950,  the  U.S.S.R.  introduced  this  item  on 
its  own  behalf,  and  the  General  Assembly  subsequently  placed  the 
item  on  its  agenda  in  the  following  form  : 

"Complaint  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  regarding 
the  violation  of  Chinese  air  space  by  the  air  force  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  machine-gunning  and  bombing  of  Chinese  terri- 
tory by  that  air  force,  and  against  the  bombardment  and  illegal 
inspection  of  a  merchant  ship  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  by  a 
military  vessel  of  the  United  States." 

At  the  end  of  1950  the  Political  and  Security  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  had  not  reached  this  item. 

CHINESE  NATIONALIST  CHARGE  OF  SOVIET 
TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

On  December  8,  1949,  the  General  Assembly  referred  this  item, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  China,  to  the  Interim  Committee  for 
"continuous  examination  and  study"  and  called  for  a  report  with 
recommendations  to  the  fifth  General  Assembly.  The  Interim  Com- 
mittee considered  the  question  at  a  meeting  February  7, 1950,  at  which 
Dr.  T.  F.  Tsiang,  the  representative  of  China,  introduced  a  resolution 
proposing  that  the  Interim  Committee  (a)  recommend  to  the  As- 
sembly that  it  determine  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  violated  the  Charter 
and  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  friendship  by  obstructing  the  National 
Government  of  China  and  aiding  the  Chinese  Communists;  (b)  urge 
all  members  to  desist  and  refrain  from  giving  any  military  and 
economic  aid  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  and  for  this  purpose  decide 
to  send  to  China  a  naval  and  air  observation  group;  and  (c)  recom- 
mend to  all  members  not  to  accord  diplomatic  recognition  to  any 
regime  organized  by  the  Chinese  Communists.  For  several  reasons 
no  action  was  taken  at  that  time.  There  was  no  initiative  because  it 
was  seen  that  as  the  topic  progressed  there  might  be  sharp  cleavage 
between  members  of  the  free  world,  as  it  necessarily  involved  the 
diiference  between  those  who  recognized  the  Communists  and  those 
who  recognized  the  Nationalists.  Moreover,  after  June  25  there  was 
no  inclination  or  even  time  for  those  delegations  on  the  Security 
Council  to  undertake  this  item.  Also,  the  examination  of  evidence 
on  which  to  base  the  finding  of  treaty  violations  was  a  new  procedural 
problem  for  a  political  body  that  seemed  difficult  to  solve  in  the  light 
of  the  recognition  question. 
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When  the  Interim  Committee  returned  to  the  matter  on  September 
15,  its  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  item  touched  upon  important 
issues  which  were  being  considered  by  other  United  Nations  bodies 
and  which  would  be  considered  by  the  Assembly  itself  when  it  met 
within  a  few  days.  For  these  reasons  he  suggested  that  the  Interim 
Committee  not  debate  the  question.  The  Interim  Committee  accepted 
the  chairman's  suggestion. 

When  the  item  was  discussed  in  the  First  Committee  of  the  As- 
sembly in  November,  Dr.  Tsiang  enumerated  various  instances  which 
he  cited  as  evidence  of  the  aggressive  nature  of  Soviet  imperialism 
with  respect  to  China.  He  believed  that  the  events  of  the  past  12 
months  clearly  showed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  making  every 
effort  to  insure  that  the  so-called  Peiping  government  would  be  com- 
pletely subservient  to  it,  to  annex  vast  Chinese  areas,  and  to  acquire 
special  privileges  all  over  China.  He  consequently  proposed  that 
the  General  Assembly  appoint  a  commission  of  inquiry  (a)  to  gather 
information  relating  to  this  matter  from  the  two  countries  in  dispute 
as  well  as  from  other  members  and  (b)  to  report  its  findings  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Assembly. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  the  United  States  representative,  supported  the 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  such  a  commission  could  ascertain  the 
facts  to  provide  a  complete  picture  of  what  had  actually  happened. 
He  considered  it  a  moderate  proposal  of  a  procedural  character  which 
would  not  in  any  way  prejudge  the  final  decision  on  the  charges. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Soviet  Union  representative,  Jacob  A.  Malik, 
argued  that  the  remarks  of  the  Chinese  representative  had  been  filled 
with  hatred,  lies,  and  "Kuomintang  pettifoggery."  He  specifically 
denied  the  various  charges  against  his  Government  and  contended 
that  the  case  was  simply  a  slanderous  fabrication  to  conceal  the  evil 
designs  of  warmongers  and  American  monopolists  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Kuomintang  regime. 

The  Syrian  Delegation  submitted  a  proposal  under  which  the 
Interim  Committee  would  be  instructed  to  continue  inquiry  on  this 
question  to  obtain  more  information  and  facts  having  direct  bearing 
upon  the  case,  if  such  findings  were  obtainable,  and  to  report  to  the 
Assembly  at  its  next  session. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Tsiang  withdrew  his  proposal  in  favor  of  the 
Syrian  proposal  and  an  additional  proposal  submitted  by  El  Salva- 
dor, which  would  draw  the  attention  of  all  states  to  the  necessity  of 
complying  faithfully  with  the  recommendation  contained  in  General 
Assembly  resolution  291  (IV)  concerning  the  promotion  of  stability 
of  international  relations  in  the  Far  East.  That  recommendation  set 
forth  specific  principles  including  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
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treaties  designed  to  secure  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity 
of  China.  The  First  Committee  approved  the  Syrian  resolution  by 
35  votes  to  17,  with  7  abstentions,  and  the  Salvadoran  resolution  by 
38  votes  to  6,  with  14  abstentions. 

In  the  General  Assembly;  the  resolution  referring  the  item  to  the 
Interim  Committee  was  adopted  by  35  votes  to  17,  with  7  abstentions; 
the  second  resolution,  by  39  votes  to  6,  with  14  abstentions.  The 
United  States  voted  in  favor  of  both  resolutions. 


4.  Tibet 

On  November  12, 1950,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
received  a  cable  from  the  Government  of  Tibet,  alleging  that  Chinese 
Communist  forces  had  invaded  the  border  areas  between  Tibet  and 
China  proper  on  October  7  without  warning  or  provocation.  The 
Tibetan  communication  stated  that  Chinese  Communist  troops  had 
pressed  forward  from  several  directions  in  an  advance  toward  Outer 
Tibet.  This  alleged  invasion  of  Tibetan  territory  occurred  while  a 
Tibetan  delegation  was  in  India  conducting  preliminary  negotiations 
with  the  Chinese  Communist  Ambassador  to  India  regarding  the 
relations  between  China  and  Tibet.  In  the  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  it  was  declared  that,  while  close  relations  between  Tibet  and 
China  existed  prior  to  1912,  these  relations  were  of  a  personal  nature 
between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  ruler  of  Tibet.  It  was  stated  further  that  although  the 
Chinese  had  usually  misconstrued  this  relationship  as  giving  China 
suzerainty  over  a  vassal  state,  Tibet  had  declared  its  complete  inde- 
pendence of  China  in  1912  and  had  broken  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Chinese  National  Government  in  July  1949.  The  Tibet 
Cabinet  and  National  Assembly  concluded  by  entrusting  "the  prob- 
lem of  Tibet  in  this  emergency  to  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  hoping  the  conscience  of  the  world  would  not  allow 
disruption  of  our  state  by  methods  reminiscent  of  the  jungle." 

On  November  14  the  Delegation  of  El  Salvador  requested  that  the 
question  of  the  "invasion  of  Tibet  by  foreign  forces"  be  added  to  the 
agenda  of  the  fifth  General  Assembly.  On  November  24  the  General 
Committee  unanimously  voted  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  Indian  representative  stated  that  his  Government  was 
interested  in  promoting  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  issue,  that  hope 
still  existed  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  that  such  settlement  could 
best  be  promoted  by  deferring,  for  the  present,  consideration  of  the 
item.    Other  delegations  generally  concurred  with  the  Indian  view, 
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Ambassador  Gross,  speaking  for  the  United  States,  said  he  had 
supported  postponement  because  of  the  Indian  advice  that  hope  for 
peaceful  settlement  still  existed.  Otherwise  the  United  States  would 
have  voted  to  place  the  question  on  the  agenda,  in  the  belief  that  when 
a  complaint  of  aggression  is  made  to  the  United  Nations  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  to  have  that  complaint  heard  and  considered  if 
any  state  so  desires. 


During  1950  the  Greek  Government  made  further  progress  toward 
restoring  normal  conditions  in  the  regions  near  the  northern  frontiers 
formerly  infested  by  the  forces  of  the  Communist  guerrilla  movement. 
As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  the  Greek  Army  in  1949  the  organized 
guerrilla  movement  in  Greece  had  been  reduced  to  the  isolated  activity 
of  small,  scattered  groups.  Although  these  groups  continued  to  en- 
gage in  sporadic  raids  and  sabotage  activities  in  or  near  relatively 
unprotected  villages  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  by  the  end  of 
1949  the  bulk  of  the  guerrilla  forces  had  withdrawn  into  adjacent 
territory,  chiefly  into  Albania  and  Bulgaria.  In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  being  maintained  in 
those  countries  under  conditions  which  would  permit  international 
Communist  leadership  again  to  use  them  to  threaten  the  security  of 
Greece. 

Despite  the  elimination  of  large-scale  guerrilla  activity,  border  rela-  - 
tions  have  not  improved  between  Albania  and  Bulgaria,  on  one  hand, 
and  Greece  on  the  other.  The  two  northern  states  have  shown  no 
disposition  to  move  toward  normal  relations  with  Greece.  However, 
the  Greek- Yugoslav  border  region  has  remained  quiet,  and  consid- 
erable progress  is  being  made  toward  normal  relations  between  these 
two  countries.    The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
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Balkans  (Unscob)  has  maintained  vigilance  over  the  situation  along  ! 
the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  and  has  been  continued  in  existence 
for  another  year  by  the  General  Assembly.    It  has  been  authorized  to 
recommend  its  own  dissolution  prior  to  next  fall,  if  conditions  permit. 

WORK  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  BALKAN'S 

The  General  Assembly  originally  established  the  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans  in  its  resolution  of  October  21, 1947,  after  efforts  by  the 
Security  Council  to  restrain  the  northern  states  from  aiding  the  Greek 
guerrillas  had  been  obstructed  by  the  Soviet  use  of  the  veto.  The 
United  States  brought  this  question  before  the  General  Assembly  and 
made  proposals  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Special 
Committee  with  functions  of  observation  and  conciliation.  The  reso- 
lution of  October  21,  1947,  also  called  upon  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia  to  cease  aiding  the  Greek  guerrillas,  urged  the  four  Balkan 
States  to  establish  normal  diplomatic  and  good  neighborly  relations, 
and  instructed  the  Special  Committee  to  observe  compliance  with  those 
recommendations  by  the  states  concerned. 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  consists  of  delegations  from 
nine  states :  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  U.S.S.R. 
and  Poland  were  also  originally  named  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
membership  on  the  Committee,  but  they  have  declined  to  serve.  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  have  similarly  refused  to  recognize 
or  cooperate  with  Unscob,  although  Yugoslavia,  of  late,  has  shown 
more  inclination  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  problem.  Greece,  in  whose  territory  the 
Special  Committee  has  its  seat,  has  cooperated  with  it.  The  Com- 
mittee's most  effective  work  has  been  its  continuing  observation  of 
conditions  along  the  northern  frontiers,  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
several  observation  groups  stationed  at  vantage  points  in  the  border 
areas.  The  United  States  continues  to  furnish  its  share  of  the  ob- 
servers needed  for  this  work. 

In  1948  Unscob  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  northern 
Communist  countries  were  continuing  to  furnish  large-scale  aid  to 
the  Greek  guerrillas.  In  its  report  Unscob  also  first,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations  the  plight  of  over  25,000  Greek  chil- 
dren who  had  been  removed  by  the  Greek  guerrillas,  in  numerous  cases 
forcibly,  into  neighboring  countries.  Acting  on  this  report  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  November  27,  1948,  adopted  a  resolution  under 
which  the  Special  Committee  was  continued  and  its  terms  of  reference 
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were  improved.  Another  resolution,  unanimously  approved,  called 
for  the  earliest  possible  return  to  their  homes  of  the  Greek  children  who 
had  been  removed  into  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  During  the  two 
parts  of  the  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly  (at  Paris  in  the 
fall  of  1948  and  at  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1949)  and  again  during 
the  fourth  session,  a  special  Conciliation  Committee,  presided  over  by 
the  General  Assembly  president,  attempted  to  devise  a  formula  which 
the  four  Balkan  States  could  accept  as  a  basis  for  restoration  of  normal 
relations  and  the  regulation  of  frontier  questions.  The  Governments 
of  Albania  and  Bulgaria  blocked  agreement  on  the  proposals  made  on 
methods  for  achieving  pacific  settlement  of  questions  at  issue  between 
them  and  Greece. 

On  November  18,  1949,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
continuing  the  Special  Committee.  The  1949  resolution  reaffirmed 
the  earlier  resolutions  and  contained  several  new  elements.  Chief 
among  these  were  a  call  for  the  verification  by  an  international  agency 
of  the  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  claims  that  they  had  disarmed  and 
interned  the  Greek  guerrillas  who  had  fled  into  their  territory  and 
a  recommendation  that  members  of  the  United  Nations  refrain  from 
shipping  arms  or  materials  of  war  to  either  Albania  or  Bulgaria  until 
those  countries  had  ceased  their  illegal  assistance  to  the  Greek  guer- 
rillas. The  General  Assembly  also  called  for  accelerated  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  return  of  Greek  children. 

Thereafter  Unscob  continued  its  work  of  observation  in  the  frontier 
areas  and  completed  its  regular  annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  July  31,  1950,  at  Geneva.  The  principal  conclusions  in  that  report 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  A  threat  to  Greece,  although  altered  in  character  since  the  elimi- 
nation of  large-scale  guerrilla  activity,  still  persisted  since  Albania, 
and  Bulgaria  in  particular,  continued  to  give  aid  to  scattered  guerrilla 
groups  in  Greece ; 

2.  No  improvement  in  relations  between  Greece  and  Albania  and 
Bulgaria  had  occurred;  Greek- Yugoslav  relations,  following  agree- 
ment on  May  21, 1950,  to  exchange  ministers,  showed  definite  prospect 
of  improvement; 

3.  The  states  harboring  Greek  guerrillas  since  their  flight  from 
Greece  in  1949  had  failed  to  permit  verification  by  an  international 
agency  of  the  disarming  and  disposition  of  those  guerrillas ; 

4.  No  Greek  children  had  as  yet  been  returned  to  their  homes  in 
Greece  by  the  harboring  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  although  Yugo- 
slavia had  sent  a  few  Greek  children  to  their  parents  in  Australia  and 
showed  apparent  readiness  to  take  "further  steps  to  implement  the 
earlier  General  Assembly  resolutions  on  this  question. 
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Looking  at  the  Balkan  picture  in  the  larger  setting  of  world  con- 
ditions which  had  so  recently  taken  on  a  menacing  aspect 
in  view  of  Communist  aggression  in  Korea,  the  Special  Committee 
recommended — 

"That  the  General  Assembly  consider  the  advisability  of  maintain- 
ing an  appropriate  United  Nations  agency  in  the  Balkans,  in  the 
light  of  the  current  international  situation  and  of  conditions 
prevailing  along  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece." 

ACTION  OF  THE  FIFTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Discussion  of  the  Unscob  report  began  in  the  Assembly's  Political 
and  Security  Committee  on  November  11.  Early  in  the  debate  three 
draft  resolutions  were  introduced.  The  first  (presented  by  Australia, 
France,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States) ,  while 
taking  into  account  the  improvement  of  the  situation  along  Greece's 
northern  frontiers,  provided  for  the  continuance  of  Unscob  on  the 
established  basis.  The  draft  resolution  recognized  the  possibility 
that  conditions  during  the  coming  year  might  permit  the  dissolution 
of  Unscob  and  empowered  it,  at  its  discretion,  so  to  recommend,  such 
recommendation  to  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Interim  Committee  if  the 
latter  thought  proper. 

A  draft  resolution  on  Greek  children  was  presented  jointly  by 
Australia,  Denmark,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.  After  noting 
"with  grave  concern"  that  no  Greek  children  had  as  yet  been  re- 
turned to  Greece,  the  draft  resolution  again  called  on  the  governments 
concerned  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  organizations  in  arranging  for  the  early  return  of 
the  children.  The  draft  also  provided  for  establishment  of  a  standing 
committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  three  member  states,  to 
advise  and  consult  with  the  Secretary-General  and  the  representatives 
of  the  governments  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  the 
repatriation  of  the  children. 

The  third  draft  resolution,  introduced  by  Greece,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  northern  stateSj  with  the  exception  of  Yugoslavia, 
were  still  detaining  Greek  military  personnel  captured  and  taken 
across  the  border  by  the  Greek  guerrillas.  The  draft  called  upon 
the  states  concerned  to  permit  the  repatriation  of  all  such  personnel 
who  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  Greece. 

In  contrast  to  the  above-mentioned  proposals  the  U.S.S.R.  sub- 
mitted its  own  draft  resolution  in  an  obvious  attempt  to  divert  the 
General  Assembly's  attention  from  the  international  aspects  of  the 
Greek  question  to  internal  Greek  affairs.    As  in  past  years  the  Soviet 
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draft  called  for  a  general  amnesty  in  Greece,  universal  and  "free" 
parliamentary  elections  with  proportional  representation,  an  end  to 
"military  and  political  intervention  in  Greek  affairs"  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  dissolution  of  Unscob. 
The  Soviet  Delegation,  supported  by  other  Eastern  European  delega- 
tions, also  revived  its  familiar  charge  that  Greece,  backed  by  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  harbored  aggressive  designs  against 
Albania  and  Bulgaria.  Early  in  the  Committee  debate  another  Soviet 
draft  resolution  calling  for  the  repeal  of  death  sentences  against  per- 
sons convicted  in  Greece  of  crimes  against  the  state  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  31  against  to  6  in  favor,  with  12  abstentions.  The  Soviet 
proposal  was  in  line  with  their  propaganda  campaign  since  late 
summer  on  the  allegedly  "terroristic"  regime  in  Greece. 

Speaking  on  November  10,  the  United  States  representative,  Benja- 
min V.  Cohen,  hailed  the  progress  which  had  been  made  with  the  Greek 
problem.  The  general  improvement,  he  said,  was  attributable  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Greek  people  to  maintain  their  independence,  to  the  in- 
creased respect  shown  by  Yugoslavia  for  the  General  Assembly's  rec- 
ommendations on  this  question,  to  the  "affirmative  assistance"  given  to 
Greece  by  the  United  States  and  other  member  nations,  and  to  the 
active  and  persistent  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans. 
He  recognized  that  a  cause  of  continuing  friction  lay  in  the  residual 
problems  of  the  period  of  guerrilla  warfare.  These  included  the  lack 
of  substantial  progress  toward  repatriation  of  Greek  children,  the 
still  unverified  status  of  Greek  guerrillas  in  northern  territory,  the 
unwarranted  detention  by  the  northern  states  of  Greek  Army  person- 
nel, and  the  absence  of  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  mutual  regu- 
lation by  Greece  and  the  northern  states  of  frontier  relations.  Never- 
theless, he  concluded, 

"It  is  the  hope  of  the  United  States  that  if  the  situation  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Greece  continues  to  improve  the  Special  Commit- 
tee may  be  able  to  complete  its  assigned  tasks  or  at  least  the  major 
portion  of  them  during  the  coming  year." 

The  United  States  assumed,  Mr.  Cohen  stated,  that,  if  the  Special 
Committee  should  be  dissolved,  it  might  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
function  of  observation  a  while  longer.  This  function  perhaps  could 
be  carried  on  under  the  authority  of  the  Peace  Observation  Commis- 
sion established  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  3,  1950,  in  its 
resolution  "Uniting  for  Peace." 

The  General  Assembly's  Political  and  Security  Committee  adopted 
three  resolutions  on  the  Greek  case  on  November  14  and  16.  These 
were  (a)  the  joint  resolution  of  Australia,  France,  Pakistan,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  on  the  continuance  of 
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Unscob;  (b)  the  joint  resolution  of  Australia,  Denmark,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands  on  Greek  children;  and  (c)  the  Greek  resolution  on 
repatriation  of  Greek  military  personnel.  The  Soviet  draft,  which 
sought  various  forms  of  intervention  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
Greek  internal  affairs,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  51  against,  5  in  favor, 
and  2  abstentions. 

The  three  resolutions  submitted  by  the  Political  Committee  were 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  1, 1950.-  The  proposal 
for  the  continuance  of  Unscob  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  53  to  6,  with 
no  abstentions.  The  resolution  on  the  repatriation  of  Greek  military 
personnel  was  approved  53  to  5,  with  1  abstention.  The  resolution  on 
the  return  of  the  Greek  children  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  50  to  0,  with 
5  abstentions.  Two  Soviet  drafts,  going  into  the  subject  of  death 
sentences  and  other  Greek  internal  questions,  were  decisively  rejected. 

While  no  improvement  took  place  in  the  relations  between  Greece 
on  the  one  hand  and  Albania  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other,  Greek- Yugo- 
slav relations  took  a  definite  turn  for  the  better  toward  the  end  of 
1950,  along  lines  already  laid  down  by  General  Assembly  resolutions 
on  the  subject.  In  November  a  number  of  captured  Greek  soldiers 
and  the  first  group  of  Greek  children  wTere  returned  by  Yugoslavia  to 
Greece.  Shortly  afterward  the  Yugoslav  and  Greek  Governments 
established  full  diplomatic  relations,  by  the  appointment  of  ministers 
to  Athens  and  Belgrade,  respectively. 


2.  Palestine 

Progress  in  the  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem  during  1950  oc- 
curred not  in  the  area  of  political  settlement  but  in  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  political  realities  involved.  The  endeavors  of  the  United 
Nations  to  achieve  final  peace  settlements  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  met  with  little  success.  Arising  from  these  efforts,  however, 
was  an  increased  awareness  that  the  plight  of  the  Palestinian  Arab 
refugee  is  a  joint  and  urgent  responsibility  of  all  the  parties  and 
that  action  in  this  field  must  precede  a  lasting  solution  of  political 
problems.  As  for  Jerusalem,  the  inability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
reach  a  decision  on  an  international  regime  for  that  city  reflected  a 
wider  understanding  that  any  such  regime  must  have  the  approval  of 
Israel  and  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  as  the  two  states 
occupying  the  Jerusalem  areas,  as  well  as  the  endorsement  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  This  failure  to 
reach  a  solution  in  the  General  Assembly  also  reflected  a  realization 
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that  full  territorial  internationalization  of  Jerusalem  is  impracticable. 
Meanwhile  the  political  and  military  relations  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  States  remained  in  the  status  established  by  the  armistice 
agreements  negotiated  during  1949,  with  continued  supervision  by 
the  United  Nations  of  the  truce  arrangements. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  PALESTINE 
CONCILIATION  COMMISSION 

The  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  met  with  Arab  and  Israeli 
delegations  at  Geneva  and  reminded  them  that  it  favored  direct  con- 
tact between  the  parties  as  the  most  effective  means  of  resolving  their 
differences. 

On  February  23  the  Commission  proposed  to  Egypt  and  Israel  a 
formula  for  negotiation  under  which  a  mixed  Israeli-Egyptian  com- 
mittee would  be  set  up  to  consider  an  Egyptian  request  that  Arab 
refugees  in  the  Gaza  Strip  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  farms  in  a 
nearby  Israeli-occupied  area.  Egypt  accepted  this  proposal;  Israel 
rejected  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  matter  fell  within  the  purview  of 
the  Egyptian-Israeli  Mixed  Armistice  Commission. 

The  Commission  in  a  memorandum  of  March  29  suggested  forma- 
tion of  joint  Israeli-Arab  committees  to  consider  particular  questions 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a  representative  of  the  Commission.  Each 
committee  would  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned with  the  particular  subject  under  discussion.  In  the  hope  of 
obtaining  favorable  reaction  to  this  procedure  from  the  Arab  countries 
and  Israel,  the  then  chairman  of  the  Commission  (Mr.  de  Boisanger 
of  France)  and  the  principal  secretary  went  to  the  Near  East  and 
visited  the  Arab  capitals  and  Tel  Aviv  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
various  governments. 

The  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  Commission  was  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  progress ;  that  it  saw  no  way  out  of  the  existing  impasse 
except  through  its  proposals;  that  it  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  March  29  memorandum  with  any  government 
willing  to  accept;  and  that  the  Commission  envisaged  a  series  of 
"triangular  negotiations,"  with  itself  as  the  third  element. 

On  April  14  the  Arab  States  advised  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  proposals  if  the  Commis- 
sion could  persuade  Israel  to  accept  and  undertake  to  implement  the 
provisions  (principally  pertaining  to  repatriation  of  refugees  or  com- 
pensation) of  the  December  11,  1948,  General  Assembly  Palestine 
resolution.    If  the  Commission  could  achieve  this,  the  Arab  States 
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were  agreeable  to  sitting  jointly  with  Israel  to  discuss  means  for  the 
implementation  of  this  resolution.  The  Arab  view  was  that  all  other 
questions  should  be  handled  according  to  the  procedures  suggested 
by  the  Commission  and  the  Commission  might  mediate  as  well  as  con- 
ciliate. Once  agreements  in  principle  were  reached  on  such  questions, 
the  Arab  States  would  participate  in  mixed  committee  discussions. 

Israel's  reply  on  May  6  insisted  on  direct  negotiations  between  the 
parties,  with  the  Commission  acting  as  a  "harmonizing  agent." 
Israel  desired  negotiations  leading  to  final  settlement  on  all  outstand- 
ing questions  with  any  or  all  of  the  Arab  States  and  did  not  require 
any  advance  concessions  or  undertakings. 

During  May  and  June  the  Commission  made  further  approaches 
to  the  parties  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  negotiations  looking  toward 
settlement  of  specific  issues.  In  these  exchanges  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  substantially  adhered  to  their  earlier  stated  positions. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Commission  felt  that  no  further  prog- 
ress could  be  made  at  Geneva.  Adjourning  its  sessions  there  on  July 
15,  it  moved  its  headquarters  to  Jerusalem.  From  August  1  to  Sep- 
tember 6,  the  Commission  visited  various  capitals  in  the  area  and 
exchanged  views  with  the  governments.  These  exchanges  produced 
no  change  in  the  attitudes  of  the  governments,  but  there  appeared  to 
be  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  refugee 
problem. 

On  September  22,  1950,  the  Commission  submitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  a  progress  report,  and  on  October  23 
a  supplementary  report  which,  after  assessing  the  political  situation, 
stated : 

"The  Commission  believes  that  the  General  Assembly  should  urge 
the  parties  to  engage  without  delay  in  direct  discussions  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  its  assistance  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  Commission  considers  that 
within  the  framework  of  these  negotiations,  the  refugee  question 
should  be  given  priority  of  consideration.  The  Commission  does  not 
doubt  that  the  parties  will  be  able  to  arrive,  through  procedures  con- 
sistent with  established  international  practices  and  obligations  of 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  peaceful  relations  which  should 
prevail  among  them." 

The  fifth  General  Assembly  dealt  with  four  items  under  the  general 
agenda  heading  of  Palestine,  Two  of  these  related  to  the  activities 
of  the  Conciliation  Commission.  The  first  read:  "Expatriation  of 
Palestine  Refugees  and  Payment  of  Compensation  Due  to  Them: 
Implementation  of  the  General  Assembly  Resolutions  Regarding  this 
Question."  The  other  item  covered  the  general  and  supplementary 
reports  of  the  Conciliation  Commission. 
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The  deliberations  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  on  these  items 
began  with  the  introduction  on  November  7  of  a  draft  resolution  by 
the  Egyptian  representative  which  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  agency  with  wide  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
repatriation  and  compensation  of  Palestinian  refugees.  The  draft 
resolution  invited  the  governments  concerned  to  insure  that  the  refu- 
gees upon  returning  to  their  homes  would  be  treated  equally  with 
other  inhabitants  and  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  resolution.  Finally,  it  sought  to  have  the 
General  Assembly  declare  that. the  refusal  by  any  government  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  would  prove  the  existence 
of  a  breach  of  the  peace  within  the  meaning  of  article  39  of  the 
Charter. 

The  United  States  felt  that  it  was  important  to  support  the  position 
of  the  Conciliation  Commission  and  to  help  achieve  the  adoption  of 
a  General  Assembly  resolution  which  would  have  maximum  support, 
particularly  from  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.  Accordingly,  jointly 
with  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
sponsored  a  draft  resolution  which  noted  with  concern  that  agreement 
had  not  been  reached  between  the  parties  on  the  final  settlement  of 
outstanding  questions.  It  recognized  that  the  refugee  question  should 
be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  Accordingly,  it  urged  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  "to  engage  without  delay  in  direct  discussions 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission 
for  Palestine,  or  independently,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  outstanding  between  them."  It  directed  the 
Commission  to  establish  an  office  which  should  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  it  might  consider  necessary  for  assessment  and  payment  of 
compensation  pursuant  to  the  December  11,  1948,  resolution  and  to 
work  out  such  arrangements  as  might  be  practicable  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  other  provisions  concerning  refugees.  Finally,  it 
called  upon  the  governments  concerned  to  undertake  measures  to 
insure  that  the  refugees  would  be  treated  without  any  discrimination 
either  in  law  or  in  fact. 

Other  resolutions  were  subsequently  introduced  by  Israel,  Ethiopia, 
and  Pakistan.  As  the  debate  progressed  in  the  Committee,  it  became 
clear  that  the  members  were  more  concerned  with  the  urgency  of  the 
refugee  problem  than  with  the  working  out  of  a  final  settlement  of 
other  outstanding  questions.  The  tendency,  therefore,  in  the  debate 
was  to  advocate  a  change  of  emphasis  from  that  urged  by  the  Con- 
ciliation Commission,  which  envisaged  the  resolution  of  the  refugee 
problem  within  the  context  of  the  over- all  negotiations  by  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  In  this  atmosphere  China  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  four-power  joint  draft  resolution  which  read  as  follows : 
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"Urges  the  governments  and  authorities  concerned  to  seek  agree- 
ment by  negotiations  conducted  either  with  the  Conciliation  Com- 
mission or  directly  with  a  view  to  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions 
outstanding  between  them." 

Since  this  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
sented no  advance  over  the  provisions  of  the  December  11,  1948,  reso- 
lution and  placed  no  greater  responsibility  upon  the  parties  to  resolve 
their  differences,  the  United  States  opposed  it.  It  was,  however, 
adopted  by  33  votes  in  favor  to  13  against,  with  9  abstentions.  As 
amended  the  four-power  resolution  .was  adopted  in  committee  by  33 
votes  to  5,  with  5  abstentions.  The  Egyptian  Delegation  requested 
that  its  resolution  not  be  voted  upon. 

The  four-power  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  14  by  a  vote  of  48  in  favor  to  5  against,  with  4  abstentions. 
Efforts  by  the  Soviet  Union,  through  a  draft  resolution,  to  abolish  the 
Conciliation  Commission  failed  both  in  the  Committee  and  in  the 
Assembly. 

ACTION  OF  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

During  1950  the  enforcement  of  the  truce  in  Palestine  between  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  was  generally  effective.  Differences  between 
the  parties  were  handled  by  the  various  bilateral  mixed  armistice  com- 
missions established  during  1949  by  the  Arab  States  with  Israel 
through  the  efforts  of  Ralph  J'.  Bunche,  then  acting  United  Nations 
mediator  for  Palestine.  A  number  of  complaints,  however,  did  arise 
which  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Jordan  brought  before  the  Security 
Council. 

On  September  15,  1950,  Egypt  requested  the  Council  to  consider 
its  complaint  that  Israel  was  expelling  thousands  of  Palestinian  Arabs 
into  Egyptian  territory  in  violation  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  general 
armistice  agreement.  The  following  day  Israel  submitted  a  request 
for  Council  consideration  of  four  complaints,  alleging  violations  by 
Egypt  and  Jordan  of  the  armistice  agreements.  Israel  charged 
Egypt  with  violating  the  Egyptian-Israeli  armistice  agreement  by 
maintaining  a  blockade  on  Suez  Canal  shipping.  J ordan  was  charged 
with  failing  to  cooperate  toward  establishment  of  a  special  committee 
to  consider  certain  problems  of  mutual  concern.  Third,  Israel  charged 
both  Egypt  and  Jordan  with  threatening  aggressive  action.  Finally 
Egypt  and  Jordan  were  charged  with  failing  to  refer  complaints  to 
the  respective  mixed  armistice  commissions.  Still  another  complaint 
came  to  the  Council's  attention  on  September  29  when  Jordan  asked 
Council  action  against  the  occupation  by  Israeli  troops  of  territory 
in  the  Yarmuk  River  area,  claimed  by  Jordan. 
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The  Security  Council  devoted  six  meetings  to  debate  and  to  the 
obtaining  of  information  from  Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Riley,  U.S.M.C., 
chief  of  staff  of  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
for  Palestine,  and  Ralph  Bunche. 

On  November  13  the  United  States  with  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  proposed  a  resolution  which  recalled  the  provisions  of  the 
Council's  resolution  of  August  11,  1949,  on  Palestine,  reminded  the 
parties  to  the  complaints  of  the  procedures  for  negotiation  set  forth 
in  the  armistice  agreements,  and  called  upon  them  to  use  those  pro- 
cedures. Further,  it  authorized  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Truce  Super- 
vision Organization  to  make  recommendations  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  States  on  appropriate  steps  in  controlling  the  move- 
ments of  nomadic  Arab  tribes  across  international  frontiers.  Finally, 
it  called  upon  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organiza- 
tion to  report  to  the  Security  Council  after  90  days  on  compliance 
with  the  resolution  and  on  the  activities  of  the  several  mixed  armistice 
commissions. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Council  on  November  IT  by  a 
vote  of  9  for,  none  against,  and  2  abstentions. 

JERUSALEM 

By  its  resolution  of  December  9,  1949,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quested the  Trusteeship  Council  to  complete  the  preparation  of  a 
statute  for  Jerusalem  pursuant  to  the  original  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  of  November  29,  1947,  according  to  which 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  should  be  established  either  as  a  corpus  sep- 
aratum or  as  a  special  international  regime  to  be  administered  by  the 
United  Nations.  Although  the  United  States  had  voted  against  this 
resolution,  it  undertook  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  an  effort  to  carry  out  the 
directives  of  the  General  Assembly. 

On  April  5,  1950,  the  Trusteeship  Council  approved  a  statute  for 
Jerusalem  and  requested  the  president  of  the  Council  to  transmit 
the  text  to  the  governments  of  the  two  states  occupying  the  area 
and  to  request  their  full  cooperation  in  the  implementation  of  the 
statute. 

The  statute  defined  a  special  international  regime  for  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  envisaged  the  city  as  a  corpus  separatum  under  the 
administration  of  the  United  Nations ;  defined  the  boundaries  of  the 
city;  determined  the  relationship  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the 
international  regime ;  and  made  provision  for  the  governor  to  inform 
either  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  the  Security  Council,  if  the  Trustee- 
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ship  Council  were  not  in  session,  of  any  situation  the  continuance 
of  which  was  likely  to  endanger  the  territorial  integrity  of  Jerusalem. 

The  city  was  to  be  demilitarized.  It  was  to  have  a  flag,  seal  and 
coat  of  arms.  Specified  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
were  provided  for.  Its  inhabitants  were  to  acquire  citizenship  of 
the  city;  the  United  Nations  was  to  be  represented  in  the  city  by  a 
governor,  who  would  be  vested  with  chief  administrative  responsibil- 
ity subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  and  instructions  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.  The  governor  was  to  have  such  supervision 
over  the  religious  and  charitable  organizations  in  the  city  as  might 
be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  morals,  and  health ; 
he  was  to  negotiate  agreements  to  insure  protection  of  the  Holy 
Places  located  outside  of  the  city;  he  was  also  given  authority  to 
organize  and  direct  a  police  force  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  law  and  order  and  certain  emergency  powers.  The 
international  city  was  to  have  a  legislative  council  with  specified 
functions  and  a  judicial  system. 

A  considerably  less  comprehensive  proposal  for  a  corpus  separatum 
for  Jerusalem  and  the  establishment  of  an  international  regime  for 
the  area  was  submitted  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  by  its  president, 
Roger  Garreau,  of  France.  Israel,  in  response  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council's  inquiry,  rejected  any  international  regime  and  suggested 
that  the  United  Nations  interest  in  the  Holy  Places  should  be  as- 
sured by  the  appointment  of  a  custodian  with  limited  powers. 

At  the  seventh  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  June,  the 
president  of  the  Council  presented  a  report  on  the  mission  which  the 
Council  had  entrusted  to  him.  He  indicated  that  his  mission  had 
failed  to  obtain  for  the  statute  the  support  and  cooperation  of  Jordan 
and  Israel.  Accordingly,  the  Council  decided  to  inform  the  General 
Assembly  that  neither  Israel  nor  Jordan  was  prepared  to  collaborate 
in  the  implementation  of  the  statute  worked  out  by  the  Council. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  General  Assembly's 
A  d  Hoc  Political  Committee,  the  Swedish  Delegation  on  December  1 
proposed  a  resolution  which  set  forth  certain  specific  proposals  for 
an  international  system  for  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land.  This  resolution  invited  the  Govern- 
ments of  Israel  and  Jordan  to  pledge  themselves  to  fulfill  certain 
commitments  relating  to  human  rights,  free  access  to  and  protection 
of  the  Holy  Places,  taxation,  the  demilitarization  of  the  area,  and 
the  maintenance  of  religious  immunities  and  privileges  existing  in 
the  area  on  May  14, 1948. 

A  commissioner  would  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  carrying  out 
of  the  United  Nations  responsibilities.    He  would  have  responsibility 
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for  settling  questions  between  religious  denominations  in  connection 
with  any  Holy  Places,  insuring  access  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  estab- 
lishing administrative  machinery  to  carry  out  these  functions.  The 
governments  of  the  states  administering  the  Jerusalem  area  would 
agree  to  reduce  their  armed  forces  in  the  area  in  accordance  with 
the  general  armistice  agreement  between  Jordan  and  Israel,  April  3, 
1949. 

Further,  it  was  proposed  that  jurisdiction  over  each  part  of  the 
Jerusalem  area  should  be  exercised  by  the  states  concerned,  subject 
to  the  powers  of  the  commissioner  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
and  claims  of  either  party  in  the  ultimate  peace  settlement  for  the 
area. 

The  commissioner  would  appoint  a  panel  of  advisers  consisting 
of  representatives  of  religious  denominations  and  of  the  governments 
in  the  Holy  Land,  whose  function  it  would  be  to  assist  him  to  re- 
solve disagreements  which  might  arise  in  connection  with  the  reso- 
lution. 

Provision  was  included  for  settling  disputes  between  the  commis- 
sioner and  one  or  both  of  the  governments  by  arbitral  procedures. 
Finally,  specific  provision  was  made  that  Moslem  Holy  Places  within 
the  territory  controlled  by  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  and 
Jewish  Holy  Places  within  the  territory  controlled  by  the  State  of 
Israel  were  not  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  resolution. 

The  United  States  maintained  its  basic  position  that  any  inter- 
national regime  for  Jerusalem  must  have  the  approval  of  Israel  and 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  and  the  endorsement  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  This  Govern- 
ment viewed  the  Swedish  draft  favorably,  as  a  proposal  containing 
elements  of  a  solution  likely  to  reconcile  the  need  for  some  inter- 
national supervision  with  the  actual  position  maintained  by  Israel 
and  Jordan.  However,  when  it  appeared  that  the  Swedish  proposal 
was  not  likely  to  receive  majority  support  and  would  be  opposed  by 
Jordan,  amendments  were  introduced  by  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay.  All  reference  to  specific  functions 
of  the  international  regime  would  be  removed,  and,  instead,  the  amend- 
ments provided  for  a  United  Nations  representative  in  Jerusalem  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  organization  in  the  Holy  City,  to  super- 
vise the  implementation  of  the  undertakings  of  Israel  and  Jordan, 
and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Belgian  Delegation  introduced  a  resolution  which  proposed 
that  four  persons  be  appointed  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  study, 
in  consultation  with  the  governments  presently  in  control  of  the  Holy 
Places  and  with  the  other  states,  authorities,  and  religious  bodies  con- 
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eerned,  the  conditions  of  a  settlement  of  the  Jerusalem  question 
within  the  framework  of  previous  United  Nations  decisions  on  the 
subject.    This  group  was  to  report  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  opposed  the  Belgian  resolution  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  impracticable  and  would  delay  a  final  decision.  How- 
ever, the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  adopted  it  on  December  13  by  a  vote  of 
30  for,  18  against,  and  11  abstentions.  The  Swedish  proposal,  in- 
cluding the  United  States-United  Kingdom-Uruguay  amendments, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  both  Israel  and  Jordan,  was  conse- 
quently not  put  to  a  vote.  When  the  Belgian  proposal  was  considered 
by  the  Assembly  on  December  15.  it  failed  by  a  vote  of  30  for.  IS 
against,  and  9  abstentions,  constituting  less  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority.  The  General  Assembly,  therefore,  took  no  decision 
on  Jerusalem  during  the  1950  session. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PALESTINE  REFUGEES 

While  the  Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  has  been  dealing  with 
the  political  aspects  of  the  refugee  problem,  the  United  Xations 
Eelief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Eefugees  in  the  Near  East 
(Uxrwa)  has  been  administering  relief  to  over  800.000  destitute 
refugees  and  developing  employment  projects  for  many  of  them. 
This  agency,  which  was  set  up  pursuant  to  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution  of  December  S.  1919.  took  over  the  relief  work  of  the 
United  Xations  Eelief  for  Palestine  Eefugees  on  May  1.  1950,  and 
embarked  on  a  works  program  to  furnish  employment  to  refugees  on 
useful  works  projects.  This  TJJN.  agency  is  under  the  direction  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Howard  Kennedy  (Canada)  and  an  advisory  commission 
consisting  of  representatives  of  France.  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

During  S  months  of  operations  Uxrwa  has  continued  to  provide 
the  refugees  with  the  bare  means  of  subsistence :  a  1.500-calorie  daily 
ration  for  all.  tented  shelter  for  about  one-third  who  are  in  camps, 
blankets,  and  some  clothing. 

Through  its  public-health  and  medical  services,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  World  Health  Organization,  serious  epidemics  have 
been  averted  and  health  standards  comparable  to  those  in  the  area 
have  been  maintained.  In  cooperation  with  the  United  Xations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (TJnesoo),  Uxewa  has 
maintained  74  schools  for  35.000  children  and  would,  if  funds  were 
available,  expand  its  program  to  meet  the  much  larger  need.  The 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  (Uxicef)  has  given  con- 
siderable assistance  in  the  relief  program  by  providing  milk  and 
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other  dietary  essentials  for  children  and  nursing  and  pregnant  moth- 
ers which  would  not  otherwise  be  available.  Various  philanthropic 
and  religious  organizations  have  also  contributed  substantially  to  the 
welfare  of  the  refugees.  Thus,  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  $30 
per  year  for  each  refugee,  these  unfortunate  victims  of  the  Palestine 
hostilities  have  been  able  to  survive. 

The  object  of  the  refugee  program  has  been  to  look  toward  a  more 
lasting  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  The  works  program  of 
Unrwa  was  designed  to  put  the  refugees  to  work  as  soon  as  possible 
on  projects  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the  countries 
harboring  them  and,  where  possible,  to  create  opportunities  for  con- 
tinued employment  or  permanent  settlement.  Since  embarking  on 
its  operations  Unrwa  has  undertaken  a  number  of  road-building  and 
afforestation  projects  and  has  expanded  a  crafts  program  of  weaving 
and  garment  making.  These  programs  as  of  December  1,  1950,  fur- 
nished employment  to  approximately  20,000  refugees.  The  work  thus 
provided  support  for  both  the  refugee  worker  and  his  family,  thereby 
furnishing  a  livelihood  to  a  total  population  of  about  100,000. 

On  October  19,  1950,  the  director  and  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  Unrwa  submitted  an  interim  report  to  the  General  Assembly  con- 
taining recommendations  for  a  shift  in  emphasis  in  the  Agency's  pro- 
gram. The  report  pointed  out  that  work  projects  were  costing  about 
five  times  as  much  as  direct  relief  and  that  the  road-building  and  af- 
forestation projects  already  undertaken  would  not  by  themselves  lead 
to  opportunities  for  continuing  employment  or  reintegration  of  the 
refugees  into  the  economic  life  of  the  area.  The  Agency  therefore 
recommended  that,  in  view  of  the  limited  resources  available,  the 
Agency  should  in  the  future  concentrate  only  on  projects  resulting 
directly  in  the  reintegration  of  refugees,  whether  by  repatriation  or 
resettlement.  For  this  purpose  it  recommended  that  a  reintegration 
fund  of  $30,000,000  be  provided  for  the  period  July  1, 1951,  to  June  30, 
1952,  to  be  utilized  for  projects  requested  by  any  Near  Eastern  govern- 
ment for  the  permanent  reestablishment  of  refugees  and  their  removal 
from  relief  rolls.  In  making  this  recommendation,  the  Agency  pointed 
out  that:  "The  establishment  of  the  [reintegration]  fund  of  $30  mil- 
lion constitutes  a  first  step  (without  commitment  as  to  the  future) 
in  a  major  undertaking  to  reintegrate  the  majority  of  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  refugees,  which  may  entail  the  expenditure  of 
several  hundred  million  dollars  over  a  period  of  years."  In  the 
meantime,  direct  relief  will  need  to  be  provided  on  a  diminishing 
scale.  The  Agency  recommended  that  $20,000,000  be  provided  for 
this  purpose  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 1952. 
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Hitherto  the  refugee  has  not  been  able  to  exercise  a  free  choice  be- 
tween returning  to  his  former  home,  now  in  Israeli  territory,  or  find- 
ing a  new  home  in  a  neighboring  Arab  country.  As  the  reintegration 
fund  is  used  for  projects  to  reestablish  the  refugees,  a  larger  freedom 
of  choice  will  be  available  to  him. 

After  considering  the  report  of  the  Agency,  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  with  no  dissenting  votes  (the  Soviet  group  abstaining)  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Agency  to  establish  the  reintegration  fund 
and  to  continue  direct  relief  for  the  period  ending  J une  30,  1952.  It 
also  called  for  contributions  from  members  and  nonmembers  of  the 
United  Nations  for  its  support  and  set  up  a  negotiating  committee 
to  consult  with  them  on  the  amounts  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  United  States  has  given  strong  support  at  all  times  to  programs 
looking  toward  a  constructive  solution  of  the  Palestine  refugee  prob- 
lem. The  presence  of  this  large  body  of  uprooted  and  homeless  people 
is  a  source  of  unrest  and  a  potentially  destructive  force  which  threat- 
ens the  peace  and  stability  of  this  vitally  important  area.  This  sup- 
port has  been  manifested  by  the  congressional  appropriation  of 
$27,450,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Agency  for  the  period 
January  1,  1950,  to  June  30,  1951,  and  by  the  announcement  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  at  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  Executive  branch  would  ask  for  an  appropriation 
by  the  Congress  for  a  contribution  to  the  Agency  for  the  fiscal  year 
1952.  Through  the  United  States  member  on  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Unrwa,  Ambassador  John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  its  interest  and  concern  in  the  development 
and  execution  of  feasible  programs  and  policies  directed  toward  the 
termination  of  the  refugee  problem. 

3.  Observance  of  Human  Rights  ]and  Funda- 
mental Freedoms  in  Bulgariaj  Hungary,  and 
Rumania 

It  had  become  clear  before  the  reopening  of  the  General  Assembly 
debate  on  this  question  in  the  fall  of  1950  that  the  Governments  of 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Eumania,  which  were  charged  with  viola- 
tions of  basic  human  rights  of  their  people,  would  maintain  their 
defiance  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Assembly  that  they  cooperate 
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in  the  settlement  of  these  charges  through  peaceful,  orderly 
procedures. 

In  the  recent  peace  treaties  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  un- 
dertook to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  to  all  persons  under  their  jurisdiction  and  to  submit 
disputes  arising  under  the  treaties  to  settlement  through  specified 
procedures,  including  arbitration  by  treaty  commissions,  which  would 
lead  to  "definitive  and  binding"  decisions.  In  April  1949  Australia, 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
charged  these  Governments  with  systematic  violations  of  the  human- 
rights  provision  of  the  peace  treaties  and  pressed  for  settlement  of 
these  charges  through  the  peace-treaty  procedures.  The  three  Gov- 
ernments, supported  by  the  Soviet  Government,  refused  to  cooperate, 
claiming  that  the  charges  involved  matters  within  their  domestic 
jurisdiction  not  susceptible  to  settlement  through  the  treaty  procedures. 

In  both  its  third  and  fourth  sessions  the  Assembly  expressed  its 
concern  over  the  state  of  human  rights  in  the  three  countries  and 
urged  settlement  through  the  peace-treaty  procedures.  With  the  ob- 
jective of  such  settlement  in  mind,  the  Assembly  in  October  1949 
submitted  to  the  International  Court  of  J ustice  for  an  advisory  opin- 
ion certain  questions  relating  to  legal  aspects  of  the  peace-treaty  pro- 
cedures, in  the  light  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  three  states.1 

In  the  first  of  two  opinions  rendered,  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  held  that  the  three  Governments  are  obligated  to  submit  to 
the  treaty  procedures  and  to  appoint  their  representatives  on  the 
treaty  arbitration  commissions.  However,  the  three  Governments  de- 
nied the  Court's  jurisdiction  in  this  question  and  persisted  in  their 
refusal  to  cooperate  in  establishing  the  commissions.  This  refusal 
necessitated  consideration  by  the  Court  of  the  remaining  questions 
referred  to  it,  and  in  this  instance  the  Court  held  that  since  the  treaties 
themselves  do  not  provide  for  the  contingency  of  such  refusal  the 
efforts  to  apply  the  treaty  procedures  cannot  be  carried  any  further. 
Thus  a  dead  end  was  reached  in  the  18 -months  effort  to  induce  the 
three  Governments  to  honor  their  obligations  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  under  the  peace  treaties. 

In  subsequent  debate  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  United  States  Delegate  pointed  out  that  the  systematic  denial 
of  human  rights  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  has  continued 
with  no  sign  of  a  change  for  the  better  and  that  the  three  Govern- 
ments themselves  have  directed  and  carried  out  the  campaign  which 
has  deprived  their  citizens  of  elementary  civil  and  religious  freedoms 

1  For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  advisory  opinions  rendered  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  response  to  these  questions,  see  pp.  242-244. 
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in  flagrant  contravention  of  their  solemn  undertakings  in  the  peace 
treaties.  He  expressed  particular  concern  at  the  steady  deterioration 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  these  countries,  under  which  the 
law  and  the  courts  have  been  made  instruments  of  power  and  oppres- 
sion, noting  that  the  roster  of  the  victims  subjected  to  the  so-called 
trials  now  includes  not  only  the  names  of  noted  opponents  of  oppres- 
sion such  as  Cardinal  Mindszenty  but  even  those  of  Rajk,  Rostov, 
and  other  prominent  Communists  who  had  only  recently  held  high 
governmental  positions.  Asserting  that  the  Assembly  cannot  cease 
to  concern  itself  with  this  question  merely  because  the  accused  parties 
have  been  able  by  their  willful  default  to  frustrate  the  arbitration 
procedures,  the  United  States  Delegate  urged  the  Assembly  to  con- 
demn in  no  uncertain  terms  the  conduct  of  the  three  Governments, 
to  expose  their  bad  faith  before  world  public  opinion,  and  to  provide 
a  means  whereby  facts  regarding  the  substance  of  the  charges  could 
be  made  known  to  the  world.  The  United  States,  he  continued,  was 
ready  to  submit  to  any  appropriate  body  named  by  the  Assembly  or 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  the  copious  documentary  ma- 
terial in  its  possession. 

The  majority  of  the  speakers  in  the  Assembly  joined  in  condemning 
the  three  Governments  for  their  disregard  of  the  treaty  obligations, 
confirmed  by  the  advisory  opinions  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  some  delegations,  including  those  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  pointed  out  that  under  the  second 
opinion  of  the  International  Court  a  state  party  to  an  arbitration 
treaty  may  frustrate  the  arbitration  by  willfully  refusing  to  appoint 
its  representative  to  the  arbitration  commission,  and  the  other  party, 
in  the  absence  of  a  specific  treaty  clause  providing  for  such  contin- 
gency, is  left  without  any  recourse  under  the  treaty.  The  United 
States  Delegate,  while  indicating  that  the  United  States  will  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  dissenting 
opinion,  which  would  permit  arbitration  of  disputes  in  the  event  of 
a  willful  absence  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  arbitration  commission, 
will  eventually  become  international  law. 

The  conclusions  of  the  large  majority  of  delegations  were  embodied 
in  the  resolution  proposed  by  Australia  and  considerably  strengthened 
at  the  initiative  of  the  delegations  of  Bolivia  and  Cuba.  In  its  final 
form  the  resolution  (a)  condemned  the  willful  refusal  of  the  three 
Governments  to  fulfill  their  obligations  under  the  provisions  of  the- 
peace  treaties  requiring  them  to  appoint  their  representatives  to  the 
treaty  commissions;  (h)  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
three  Governments  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
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violations  of  the  peace-treaty  articles  obligating  them  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  in  their  countries  and  that  they  are 
callously  indifferent  to  the  sentiments  of  the  world  community;  (c) 
noted  that  serious  accusations  against  the  three  Governments  remain 
unrefuted;  and  (d)  invited  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary- General  all  evidence  in  their  possession  on  the 
question  of  the  violation  of  human  rights  in  the  three  countries.  The 
Secretary-General  was  asked  to  submit  this  evidence  to  all  members 
and  to  notify  the  members  of  any  additional  information  he  may 
receive  on  this  matter. 

The  delegations  of  the  Soviet  group  opposed  the  resolution  and 
repeated  their  arguments  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  in  this  matter  and  alleging  full  compliance  with  the  peace 
treaties  by  the  three  accused  Governments. 

In  the  final  vote  the  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Assembly  by 
40  votes,  against  the  5  votes  of  the  Soviet  group,  with  13  members 
abstaining.  Although  it  does  not  provide  for  a  decision  on  the  merits 
of  the  charges  of  violation  of  the  human-rights  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaties,  this  resolution  does  provide  an  opportunity  to  place  before 
the  United  Nations  the  record  of  such  abuse  of  human  rights  in 
Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 


4.  The  Former  Italian  Colonies 

Under  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy  the  disposition  of  her  former 
African  Colonies — Libya  (consisting  of  Tripoli tania,  Cyrenaica,  and 
the  Fezzan) ,  Eritrea,  and  Italian  Somaliland — was  to  be  determined 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
within  one  year  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Italian  treaty  on 
September  15,  1947.  If  they  could  not  agree  within  the  prescribed 
period,  the  treaty  provided  that  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Four  Powers  agreed 
in  advance  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  Assembly's  recommendation. 
When,  by  September  1948,  the  Four  Powers  had  been  unable  to  reach 
an  agreed  settlement,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, which  first  considered  the  problem  at  the  second  part  of  its 
third  session  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1949.  At  that  time  the 
problem  was  fully  discussed,  but  no  decision  was  reached  when  a  plan 
which  had  the  majority  approval  of  the  Political  Committee  failed 
to  receive  the  necessary  tworthirds  support  in  the  plenary  session. 
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At  the  fourth  regular  session,  after  further  consideration  of  the 
problem,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  embodying  the 
following  provisions : 

(a)  Libya,  comprising  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania  and  the  Fezzan, 
would  be  constituted  an  "independent  and  sovereign  state,"  with  in- 
dependence to  become  effective  not  later  than  January  1,  1952.  A 
constitution,  including  the  form  of  government,  would  be  worked  out 
by  representatives  of  the  three  parts  of  Libya,  meeting  in  a  National 
Assembly.  There  would  be  a  United  Nations  commissioner  for  Libya, 
assisted  by  an  advisory  council  consisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt, 
France,  Italy,  Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
and  four  representatives  of  the  people  of  Libya,  including  minorities, 
to  assist  the  people  of  Libya  "in  the  formulation  of  the  constitution 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government."  The  adminis- 
tering powers,  Britain  and  France,  in  cooperation  with  the  commis- 
sioner, would  initiate  immediately  steps  for  the  transfer  of  power  to 
a  duly  constituted  independent  government  and  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities so  as  to  develop  necessary  governmental  institutions  and  to 
promote  the  attainment  of  Libyan  unity  and  independence.  When 
established  as*an  independent  state,  Libya  would  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

(ft)  Italian  Somaliland  would  become  independent  after  a  period 
of  10  years  of  Italian  trusteeship  under  the  United  Nations.  As  the 
administering  authority,  Italy  would  be  assisted  by  an  advisory 
council  composed  of  representatives  of  Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the 
Philippines.  The  U.N.  Trusteeship  Council  would  negotiate  a  trus- 
teeship agreement  with  Italy,  after  which  that  country  might  arrange 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  take  over  provisional  administration  of 
the  territory  pending  approval  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

(c)  The  problem  of  Eritrea  would  undergo  further  study  and 
investigation  by  a  United  Nations  commission  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Burma,  Guatemala,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  The  commission  would  take  into  account  particu- 
larly the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  local  inhabitants,  the  interests  of 
peace  and  security  in  East  Africa,  and  Ethiopia's  geographical,  his- 
torical, ethnic,  and  economic  rights  and  claims  as  well  as  her  need 
for  adequate  access  to  the  sea.  The  commission  would  prepare  its 
report,  together  with  such  proposals  as  it  wished  to  make,  for  con- 
sideration at  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  next  Assembly  the  Interim  Committee  would 
consider  the  commission's  report  and  submit  its  own  conclusions  to 
the  Assembly. 

In  addition  the  General  Assembly  charged  the  Interim  Committee 
with  studying  the  question  of  methods  of  delimiting  the  boundaries 
of  the  former  colonies  insofar  as  they  were  not  already  fixed  by  inter- 
national agreement.  The  Assembly  also  selected  Adrian  Pelt,  for- 
merly an  Assistant  Secretary-General,  as  United  Nations  commis- 
sioner in  Libya. 
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WORK  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 
AND  THE  COUNCIL 

The  commissioner,  Mr.  Pelt,  established  his  headquarters  at  Tripoli 
early  in  1950  and  proceeded  to  consult  political  groups  in  the  three 
parts  of  Libya  with  respect  to  the  four  individuals  to  be  appointed 
to  represent  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania,  the  Fezzan,  and  the  minorities 
on  the  Council  for  Libya.  By  April  25  the  four  Libyans  had  been 
named  and  the  Council  began  to  function.  Ambassador  Lewis  Clark 
is  United  States  representative  on  the  Council. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  commissioner,  after  consultation 
with  the  Council,  the  British  and  French  administrations,  and  politi- 
cal leaders  of  the  various  parts  of  Libya,  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
constitutional  development  of  Libya.  This  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
a  preparatory  committee  (Committee  of  21) ,  with  seven  members  each 
from  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania,  and  the  Fezzan,  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
Libyan  National  Assembly.  The  commissioner's  plan  also  envisaged 
a  schedule  according  to  which  the  National  Assembly  would  be  con- 
vened by  late  November  1950  and  a  provisional  government  for  Libya 
would  be  established  early  in  1951,  with  subsequent  adoption  of  the 
constitution  and  the  proclamation  of  Libyan  independence  before 
January  1, 1952. 

In  his  report  to  the  General  Assembly  dated  September  4,  1950,  the 
commissioner  outlined  additional  steps  he  had  taken  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping plans  for  the  educational  advancement  and  the  economic 
development  of  Libya,  including  substantial  technical  and  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  Nations.  He  also  suggested  that  the  form 
of  government  for  Libya,  while  solely  a  matter  for  the  Libyans  them- 
selves to  decide,  would  perhaps  represent  a  compromise  between  the 
idea  of  a  unitary  state  and  the  idea  of  loose  federation.  Calling  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  the  foreign  minorities  in  Libya,  he  indicated 
his  belief  that  appropriate  means  should  be  found  to  insure  their 
equitable  treatment  without,  however,  involving  them  unduly  in  politi- 
cal activity  during  the  constitution-making  period.  The  Commis- 
sioner's report,  which  was  prepared  in  consultation  with  the  Council, 
also  pointed  to  the  need  for  progressively  fuller  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  administering  powers  (United  Kingdom  and  France) 
in  the  interests  of  Libyan  unity.  Mr.  Pelt  affirmed  his  belief  that  the 
United  Nations  has  a  special  responsibility  to  assist  the  Libyans  in 
building  a  stable  foundation,  both  economic  and  political,  for  national 
existence. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  FIFTH  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  and  reports  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  France  as  the  administering  powers  were  considered  in  the 
Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  October  1950. 
Interest  centered  chiefly  on  the  constitutional  development  plans 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Pelt,  The  commissioner  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  for  Libya  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  an 
Italian  representative  also  participated. 

Three  draft  resolutions  were  submitted  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  on  the  question  of  Libya's  progress  toward  independence. 
One,  sponsored  by  Canada,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Greece,  called  for 
further  steps  by  the  administering  powers  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  governmental  institutions  adapted  to  the  needs  of  unity  and  in- 
dependence and  recommended  the  extension  of  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  Libya  by  the  United  Nations  on  as  generous  a  scale  as 
possible.  The  second  draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  Egypt,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen, 
stressed  the  concept  of  unity  for  Libya,  called  for  a  National  Assembly 
"duly  representative"  of  the  inhabitants  before  the  end  of  1950,  and 
suggested  that  a  provisional  government  be  established  by  April  1951. 
A  Soviet  draft  resolution  (a)  called  for  uniting  the  three  parts  of 
Libya  into  a  single  state,  and  (b)  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  military  personnel  and  the  dismantling  of  military  bases 
within  3  months. 

The  Committee  debate  gave  rise  to  the  expression  of  a  certain  im- 
patience by  Arab  and  Middle  Eastern  spokesmen  at  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress being  made  toward  unity.  In  addition  Arab  States  spokesmen 
questioned  the  principle  decided  upon  by  the  Libyans  for  parity  of 
representation  for  the  three  parts  of  Libya  in  the  Committee  of  21  and 
in  the  projected  National  Assembly,  since  Tripolitania  has  a  con- 
siderably greater  population  than  either  Cyrenaica  or  the  Fezzan. 
The  U.S.S.E.  and  other  Communist  states  took  the  line  that  Britain 
and  France,  backed  by  the  United  States,  were  trying  to  impede 
Libyan  unity  and  independence  and  to  use  their  position  in  Libya  for 
allegedly  militaristic  and  aggressive  purposes.  The  United  States 
commended  the  constructive  work  already  accomplished  in  carrying 
forward  the  United  Nations  plan  for  Libya  and  indicated  confidence 
that  this  plan  would  be  faithfully  carried  forward  to  completion.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  form  of  government  to  be  established  must  be 
of  the  Libyans'  own  choosing.  The  United  States  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  rendering  adequate  technical  assistance  to  Libya. 
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Eventually  the  two  groups  of  states,  not  including  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gation, which  had  sponsored  separate  resolutions  were  able  to  reconcile 
and  combine  their  proposals  in  a  joint  draft.  The  result,  sponsored 
by  13  states,  was  a  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
October  19  by  a  vote  of  53  in  favor,  1  against  (France) ,  and  5  absten- 
tions. The  Soviet  proposal  was  rejected  with  38  votes  against,  13  in 
favor,  and  7  abstentions.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee 
was,  in  turn,  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session 
with  one  minor  amendment  on  November  17  by  a  vote  of  50  in  favor, 
none  against,  and  6  abstentions.  Before  the  vote  the  United  Nations 
commissioner  mentioned  the  possibility  of  his  asking  the  U.N.  Council 
to  advise  him  whether  he  might  suggest  to  the  National  Assembly  that 
it  consider  the  constitution  as  a  provisional  one,  subject  to  approval 
by  an  elected  bicameral  national  legislature.  A  few  days  later,  on 
November  25,  the  Libyan  National  Assembly  convened  in  Tripoli  to 
draft  a  constitution  including  the  form  of  government  for  Libya. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY'S  RESOLUTION" 

The  resolution  on  Libya  adopted  on  November  17,  1950,  expresses 
confidence  that  the  commissioner,  aided  and  guided  by  the  Council 
for  Libya,  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the 
achievement  of  the  independence  and  unity  of  Libya.  It  includes 
recommendations  along  the  following  lines:  (a)  That  a  National 
Assembly  representative  of  the  inhabitants  of  Libya  be  convened  be- 
fore January  1,  1951;  that  a  provisional  government  be  established, 
if  possible,  by  April  1,  1951 ;  and  that  the  administering  powers  pro- 
gressively transfer  their  powers  so  that  by  January  1,  1952,  all 
powers  would  be  exercised  by  the  Libyan  Government ;  ( b )  That  the 
commissioner,  aided  by  the  Council,  draw  up  a  program  for  the 
transfer  of  power  by  the  administering  powers  to  the  provisional 
government;  (c)  that  the  appropriate  bodies  of  the  United  Nations 
extend  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  Libya  in  response  to  the 
latter's  request. 

FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROVISIONS 
RELATING  TO  LIBYA 

The  General  Assembly  took  separate  action  on  a  proposal  made 
by  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  settlement  of  economic  and  financial 
questions  concerning  Libya  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy.  This  involved  determination  of  the  status  of  former  Italian 
state  and  parastatal  property  in  Libya  and  of  private  property  rights 
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carried  over  from  the  period  of  Italian  rule.  The  United  Kingdom 
proposal,  introduced  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  suggested 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations  arbitral  tribunal  composed  of 
three  legal  experts  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary-General  to  examine 
these  questions.  The  tribunal  would  be  guided  in  its  decisions,  as  far 
as  it  deemed  appropriate,  by  the  provisions  of  annex  XIV  to  the 
Italian  peace  treaty  entitled  "Economic  and  Financial  Provisions 
Relating  to  Ceded  Territories." 

This  proposal  was  considered  by  a  subcommittee  with  the  com- 
missioner for  Libya  and  a  representative  of  Italy  participating  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  The  subcommittee  substantially  revised  the 
proposal  and  developed  a  comprehensive  resolution  under  the  terms 
of  which  all  former  Italian  state  property  would  be  transferred  to 
Libya.  In  addition  the  resolution  laid  down  principles  and  methods 
for  the  settlement  of  debts,  pensions,  property  rights  and  interests 
of  Italian  nationals,  and  related  matters.  Details  on  some  of  these 
matters  are  to  be  negotiated  between  Italy  and  the  Government  of 
Libya.  The  United  Nations  tribunal  would,  when  requested  by  the 
administering  powers  (prior  to  the  full  independence  of  Libya),  by 
Italy,  or  by  the  Libyan  Government,  give  instructions  for  the  proper 
implementation  of  the  resolution  and  would  decide  all  disputes  arising 
between  the  various  authorities  concerned  as  to  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  its  provisions.  After  approval  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  the  subcommittee  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
on  December  15  by  49  votes  to  5  (Soviet  group) ,  with  2  abstentions. 

The  General  Assembly  also  adopted,  on  December  15,  a  resolution 
proposed  by  Egypt  requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  study  the 
problem  of  war  damages  in  Libya  in  connection  with  the  technical 
assistance  which  that  country  might  request  from  the  appropriate 
organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

ERITREA 

Work  of  the  Eritrean  Commission 

Pursuant  to  the  Assembly  decision  of  November  21,  1949,  the 
Eritrean  Commission,  with  representatives  of  Burma,  Guatemala, 
Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  conducted  an 
on-the-spot  study  of  conditions  in  Eritrea  between  February  and 
April  of  1950.  The  Commission  traveled  throughout  Eritrea,  study- 
ing the  economic  and  political  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  people 
and  their  wishes  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  territory.  It  also  con- 
sulted with  the  British  administration  of  the  territory  as  well  as 
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with  other  interested  governments,  including  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
France,  and  Italy.  The  Commission  completed  its  report  for  the 
General  Assembly  at  Geneva  on  June  8,  1950. 

The  Commission  was  unable  to  reach  agreed  conclusions  on  the 
disposition  of  the  territory.  The  Burmese,  Norwegian,  and  South 
African  members  of  the  Commission  joined  in  preparing  a  factual 
survey  of  the  problem.  The  three  delegations  concluded  that  close 
political  and  economic  association  of  some  kind  between  Eritrea  and 
Ethiopia  was  necessary  in  view  of  Eritrea's  poverty,  its  economic  de- 
pendence on  Ethiopia,  and  the  close  affinities  between  large  sections 
of  the  Eritrean  and  Ethiopian  peoples.  Norway  added  its  own 
proposal  that  Eritrea  as  a  whole  be  reunited  with  Ethiopia.  Burma 
and  South  Africa  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  federation  of  Eritrea 
with  Ethiopia  under  which  Eritrea  would  be  autonomous  in  local 
matters  and  which  would  offer  effective  safeguards  for  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Moslems,  the  Italians,  and  other  minorities.  Guate- 
mala and  Pakistan  on  the  other  hand  questioned  whether  a  majority 
of  Eritreans  wished  union  with  Ethiopia  and  suggested  that  the 
territory  be  placed  under  a  direct  United  Nations  trusteeship  for  10 
years,  to  be  followed  by  independence. 

Consideration  by  the  Interim  Committee 

The  Eritrean  Commission's  report  was  considered  by  the  Interim 
Committee  during  the  summer  of  1950,  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
General  Assembly.  During  that  period  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  Delegations  joined  in  private  discussions  with  the 
representatives  of  the  countries  most  directly  interested  in  an  effort  to 
help  achieve  a  workable  compromise  solution.  In  that  effort  they 
were  joined  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interim  Committee,  Mr.  Muniz 
of  Brazil,  and  Mr.  Padilla  Nervo  of  Mexico.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  in  developing  a  federation  formula.  While  the  Interim 
Committee  did  not  have  time  to  develop  an  agreed  plan  for  submis- 
sion to  the  General  Assembly  before  the  latter  convened,  its  work 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  later  development  of  the  federation  plan. 

Action  of  the  Fifth  General  Assembly 

The  problem  of  Eritrea  was  considered  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political 
Committee  between  November  9  and  26.  At  an  early  stage  a  number 
of  delegations  indicated  support  for  a  federation  plan  as  suggested 
by  the  Burmese  and  South  African  members  of  the  Eritrean  Com- 
mission. Ethiopia  stated  its  distinct  preference  for  union  while  Italy, 
concerned  with  the  future  status  of  the  Italian  minority  in  Eritrea, 
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argued  in  favor  of  independence.  The  United  States  initially  stated 
that  it  favored  incorporation  of  the  territory  into  Ethiopia  but  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  support  a  compromise  proposal  for  federation. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  called  for  immediate  independence  for 
Eritrea,  a  position  calculated  to  make  those  who  opposed  it  appear  in 
an  unfavorable  light.  A  U.S.S.E.  draft  resolution,  after  prescribing 
immediate  independence,  called  for  withdrawal  of  British  troops 
within  3  months  and  recommended  cession  to  Ethiopia  of  a  portion 
of  Eritrea  sufficient  to  provide  the  former  with  access  to  the  sea 
through  the  port  of  Assab.  Iraq,  while  indicating  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  federation,  submitted  a  draft  resolution  under  which 
an  Eritrean  national  assembly  would,  by  July  1,  1951,  decide  between 
federation  and  independence.  The  Iraqi  proposal  envisaged  a  United 
Nations  commissioner  and  a  council,  similar  to  those  established  for 
Libya,  to  assist  the  Eritreans  in  their  political  and  governmental  de- 
velopment. A  Polish  draft  embodied  some  of  the  features  of  the 
Soviet  proposal  but  specified  independence  after  3  years  during  which 
Eritrea  would  be  governed  by  a  council  of  six  members  responsible  to 
the  General  Assembly. 

After  suspension  of  debate  for  several  days,  a  compromise  federa- 
tion plan  was  submitted  under  the  sponsorship  of  14  members :  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States.  The  Dele- 
gate of  the  United  States  formally  presented  this  plan  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  November  20.  He  pointed  out  that  the  plan  did  much  to 
reconcile  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea,  the  interests  of 
peace  and  security  in  East  Africa,  and  the  rights  and  claims  of 
Ethiopia.  Eritrean  unity  would  be  preserved  and  self-government 
for  Eritrea  would  be  assured  by  its  establishment  as  an  autonomous 
unit  federated  with  Ethiopia  under  the  Ethiopian  Crown.  The 
federal  government  would  have  jurisdiction  over  defense,  foreign 
affairs,  currency  and  finance,  foreign  and  interstate  commerce,  and 
external  and  interstate  communications,  including  ports.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eritrea  would  assess  and  collect  the  necessary  taxes  and  main- 
tain its  own  police  system.  The  religious  and  civil  rights  of  minorities 
in  Eritrea  would  be  guaranteed.  A  single  nationality  would  prevail 
throughout  the  Federation. 

The  14-state  plan  also  provided  for  a  United  Nations  commissioner, 
assisted  by  experts,  to  prepare  a  draft  constitution  for  Eritrea  and  to 
assist  the  Eritrean  Assembly  in  its  consideration  of  the  constitution. 
The  Federation  would  come  into  effect  after  approval  by  the  Ethiopian 
Emperor  of  the  Federal  Act  (contained  in  the  14-state  plan)  and 
after  approval  of  the  Eritrean  constitution  by  the  Eritrean  Assembly, 
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the  commissioner,  and  the  Ethiopian  Emperor.  During  the  transition 
period,  until  September  15, 1952,  the  United  Kingdom  would  continue 
as  the  administering  authority  and  would  take  the  necessary  steps 
leading  to  the  convening  of  an  Eritrean  Assembly  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  governmental  organs  staffed  by  Eritreans. 

Some  delegations,  aside  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  while  sympathetic 
toward  the  idea  of  federation,  were  hesitant  to  adopt  the  14-nation 
plan  without  amendment.  However,  both  Ethiopia  and  Italy,  whose 
interests  were  particularly  involved,  indicated  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  plan  as  it  had  been  presented.  The  United  States 
strongly  urged  its  adoption  as  a  reasonable  if  not  perfect  solution  to  a 
problem  which  had  defied  settlement  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
On  November  24  the  Ad  Hog  Committee  rejected  the  Soviet  and 
Polish  proposals  by  a  vote  in  which  each  paragraph  of  the  two  drafts 
received  only  minor  support.  On  November  26  the  Iraqi  proposal 
was  rejected.  A  late  proposal  by  Pakistan,  calling  for  Eritrean  in- 
dependence by  January  1, 1953,  with  United  Nations  supervisory  ma- 
chinery during  a  transition  period,  also  fell  short  of  approval.  The 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  then  adopted  the  14-state  federation  plan  by  a 
vote  of  38  in  favor,  14  against,  and  8  abstentions. 

On  December  2,  1950,  the  General  Assembly,  in  plenary  session, 
adopted  the  14-nation  federation  plan  by  a  vote  of  46  in  favor,  10 
against,  and  4  abstentions.  The  Assembly  decisively  rejected  both 
the  Soviet  and  Polish  proposals  for  independence  which  had  previ- 
ously been  defeated  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.  At  the  same  time  the 
Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  one  or  more  candidates 
for  the  post  of  United  Nations  commissioner  for  Eritrea.  On  De- 
cember 14  Eduardo  Anze  Matienzo  of  Bolivia  was  elected  to  this  post 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

With  this  decision  on  the  disposition  of  Eritrea,  a  problem  which 
had  required  consideration  during  three  successive  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Assembly  at  last  was  able  to  discharge  the 
responsibility  which  it  had  assumed  in  September  1948  to  determine 
the  disposition  of  the  three  territories  of  Libya,  Eritrea,  and  former 
Italian  Somaliland.  This  achievement,  though  overshadowed  in  the 
fall  of  1950  by  the  North  Korean  aggression,  is  of  major  importance 
as  an  illustration  of  the  capacity  of  the  General  Assembly  to  find 
solutions  to  a  complex  territorial  problem  which  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  settle  within  the  framework  of  great-power  negotiation.1 


developments  concerning  the  territory  of  former  Italian  Somaliland  are 
described  in  Part  III. 
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PROCEDURE  FOR  DELIMITING  BOUNDARIES 

In  accordance  with  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November 
21,  1949,  the  Interim  Committee  examined  the  question  of  those 
boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  not  already  fixed  by  inter- 
national agreement  and  the  related  question  of  methods  for  delimiting 
such  boundaries.  The  Interim  Committee  was  unable  to  present  a 
definitive  plan  to  the  General  Assembly.  However,  a  draft  resolution 
on  this  subject,  presented  by  the  United  States,  was  appended  to  the 
Interim  Committee  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  September 
1950.  With  some  modification  this  draft  was  introduced  in  the  Ad 
Hoc  Political  Committee.  The  proposal  provided  for  bilateral  nego- 
tiations on  the  subject  between  France  and  the  Libyan  Government 
with  respect  to  undetermined  portions  of  Libya's  boundary  with  ad- 
joining French  territory,  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy 
with  respect  to  the  boundary  between  British  Somaliland  and  the 
trust  territory  of  Somaliland,  and  between  Ethiopia  and  Italy  with 
respect  to  the  boundary  between  Ethiopia  and  the  trust  territory  of 
Somaliland.  At  the  request  of  either  party  to  such  bilateral  negotia- 
tions a  United  Nations  mediator,  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General, 
would  endeavor  to  assist  the  parties  to  reach  agreement.  If  such 
methods  failed  to  achieve  settlement,  an  arbitration  procedure  would 
be  followed.  Similar  procedures  of  negotiation  or  arbitration  were 
recommended  for  cases  which  might  be  raised  in  respect  of  other 
unsettled  boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies.  This  proposal 
was  approved  by  the  Assembly  on  December  15,  1950,  by  44  votes  to 
5  (Soviet  group),  with  no  abstentions. 


5.  Kashmir  Question 

While  India  and  Pakistan  achieved  full  independence  and  dominion 
status  in  August  1947,  the  state  of  J ammu  and  Kashmir  was  one  of 
more  than  500  princely  states  whose  status  was  left  undetermined. 
These  princely  states  had  the  choice,  under  the  Indian  Independence 
Act,  of  joining  either  India  or  Pakistan.  In  most  instances  the  option 
was  exercised  without  difficulty  on  the  basis  of  geographical  prox- 
imity to  the  dominion  of  choice  as  well  as  preponderance  of  Hindu 
or  Moslem  population.  Kashmir,  contiguous  to  both  Pakistan  and 
India,  with  a  mixed  though  largely  Moslem  people,  became  an  object 
of  contention  and  the  scene  of  armed  struggle  almost  immediately 
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after  partition  of  the  subcontinent.  In  January  1948  the  dispute  was 
brought  before  the  Security  Council,  India  and  Pakistan  filing 
charges  and  countercharges. 

In  January  1948  the  Security  Council  established  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  (Uncip).1  The  Commis- 
sion, after  months  of  negotiations,  was  successful  in  obtaining  agree- 
ment to  a  cease-fire,  effective  January  1,  1949,  and  also  to  the  prin- 
ciples under  which  a  truce  and  plebiscite  could  be  brought  about. 
Since  the  demarcation  of  a  cease-fire  line  in  July  1949,  there  have 
been  very  few  violations.  Uncip  was  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  truce  agreement  and  to  proceed  to  the  major  objective, 
the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  to  determine  the  accession  of  the  state. 
On  December  17,  1949,  the  Commission  reported  its  failure  to  the 
Security  Council  and  suggested  appointment  of  a  single  person  to 
represent  the  Security  Council  in  consulting  with  the  two  parties. 
The  Council  at  once  appointed  its  president,  Gen.  A.  G.  L.  Mc- 
Naughton  of  Canada,  to  carry  on  consultations  with  both  parties  to 
help  them  find  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for  dealing  with  the 
Kashmir  problem., 

Throughout  1950  the  Security  Council  continued  its  efforts  to  help 
the  parties  reach  an  amicable  solution  of  the  dispute,  exploring  in 
detail  various  possibilities  for  settlement. 

General  McNaughton  reported  to  the  Security  Council  on  February 
3,  1950,  that  he  had  not  been  successful  in  his  consultations ;  that  the 
Pakistan  Government  had  accepted  his  proposals  in  substance,  but 
that  the  Government  of  India  did  not  agree  on  the  important  issues 
of  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  the  disposal  of  both  the  rebel  Azad  forces 
and  the  Kashmir  state  militia,  and  the  administration  of  the  northern 
areas  of  the  state  which  were  under  Pakistani  control  but  over  which 
India  desired  to  extend  its  administration. 

On  February  25  Cuba,  Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  introduced  a  resolution  which  called  on  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan  to  prepare  and  execute  within  5  months  a  demili- 
tarization program  and  proposed  that  a  United  Nations  representa- 
tive should  be  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission and  should  offer  the  parties  his  services  both  regarding  the 
demilitarization  program  and  in  making  any  suggestions  which  might 
contribute  to  solving  the  Kashmir  dispute.  The  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution explained  that  the  U.N.  representative  would  be  expected  to 
make  suggestions  compatible  with  the  agreed  goal  of  a  free  and  im- 
partial general  plebiscite,  unless  his  investigation  revealed  that  this 

Argentina,  Belgium,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United  States  were 
the  members. 
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objective  was  impracticable.  The  Security  Council  adopted  the  reso- 
lution on  March  14, 1950,  and  on  April  12  appointed  Sir  Owen  Dixon 
of  Australia  as  the  U.N.  representative. 

Sir  Owen  proceeded  to  the  Indo-Pakistani  subcontinent,  arriving 
on  May  27.  For  the  next  2  months  he  talked  separately  to  Indian  and 
Pakistani  officials;  traveled  extensively  in  the  Kashmir  area  to  see 
the  disputed  territory  at  first  hand ;  and  observed  the  military  forces 
on  both  sides  of  the  cease-fire  line.  On  J uly  20  he  began  discussions 
in  New  Delhi  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  both  countries. 

This  meeting  proceeded  continuously  until  July  24.  In  accordance 
with  his  terms  of  reference  Sir  Owen  first  presented  various  proposals 
regarding  the  measures  necessary  to  make  possible  a  state- wide  plebis- 
cite to  determine  the  future  of  the  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  His 
proposals  both  for  demilitarization  and  for  administration  of  the  va- 
rious areas  of  the  state  preparatory  to  and  during  the  plebiscite  were 
rejected  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India ;  in  general  they  were  ac- 
ceptable to  Prime  Minister  Liaquat  of  Pakistan.  The  U.N.  represent- 
ative's proposals  assumed  that  during  the  period  of  the  plebiscite  the 
state  would  be  divided  by  the  cease-fire  line  as  a  political  boundary ; 
they  also  included  plans  for  bringing  into  existence  for  the  plebiscite 
period  a  single  government  for  the  whole  area  of  the  state. 

Having  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  Indian  agreement  to  condi- 
tions which,  in  his  opinion,  would  assure  a  fair  and  impartial  state- 
wide plebiscite,  the  U.N.  representative  then  ascertained  the  two  Prime 
Ministers'  reactions  to  alternative  plans  for  (a)  a  plebiscite  by  sec- 
tions or  areas  and  the  allocation  to  India  or  Pakistan  of  each  section 
or  area  according  to  the  result  of  the  vote  therein ;  (b)  a  plan  for  par- 
tition of  areas  certain  to  vote  for  accession  to  either  country  and  a 
plebiscite  for  the  uncertain  area  of  the  Valley  of  Kashmir  and  some 
adjacent  territory.  While  India  appeared  interested  in  these  sugges- 
tions, Pakistan  protested  that  they  contravened  India's  commitment  to 
determine  the  future  of  the  state  as  a  whole  by  a  single  plebiscite  in 
the  entire  state.    Consequently  the  conference  adjourned. 

However,  in  August  Sir  Owen  continued  his  negotiations  regarding 
the  possibility  of  a  settlement  of  the  Kashmir  dispute  differing  from 
that  of  a  state-wide  plebiscite.  He  persuaded  the  Government  of 
Pakistan  to  agree  to  discuss  possible  alternative  settlements  without 
abandoning  its  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  state-wide  plebiscite, 
provided  that  the  Government  of  India  would  agree  to  accept  a  plan 
to  be  drafted  by  the  U.N.  representative  containing  conditions  for  a 
fair  and  impartial  plebiscite  in  the  general  area  of  the  Vale  of  Kash- 
mir. On  August  16  Prime  Minister  Nehru  refused  categorically  to 
accept  the  plan,  and  after  a  final  attempt  at  New  Delhi  to  persuade 
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India  to  accept  his  conditions  Sir  Owen  departed  on  August  23,  both 
Prime  Ministers  having  agreed  there  was  nothing  further  he  could  do 
in  the  subcontinent  under  his  terms  of  reference.  On  September  15 
he  filed  his  report  with  the  Security  Council,  explaining  in  detail  his 
negotiations  and  the  failure  of  his  mission. 

The  conclusions  of  the  report  were  as  follows:  (1)  Unless  India 
would  agree  to  the  details  necessary  to  put  into  effect  a  fair  and  im- 
partial state-wide  plebiscite,  there  was  no  hope  of  bringing  about  such 
a  general  plebiscite;  (2)  a  state- wide  plebiscite  was  not  desirable  be- 
cause it  would  precipitate  a  vast  refugee  movement  of  the  Hindu  or 
Moslem  element  losing  the  plebiscite;  (3)  the  only  possible  hope  for 
settling  the  dispute  was  partition  plus  some  means  of  allocating  the 
Valley  of  Kashmir;  (4)  the  parties  should  assume  the  initiative  in 
effecting  a  settlement,  instead  of  placing  this  burden  upon  the  Security 
Council  or  its  representatives. 

Since  receiving  this  report  the  Security  Council  has  not  met  to  con- 
sider the  Kashmir  dispute.  On  October  27,  1950,  the  All-Jammu 
and  Kashmir  National  Conference,  in  the  Indian-controlled  area  of 
the  state,  adopted  a  resolution  proposing  the  convening  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly  to  determine  the  future  form  of  government  of  the 
entire  state  and  its  affiliations.  The  Pakistani  Foreign  Minister  on 
December  14,  by  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  Security  Council, 
called  attention  to  this  act  and  to  a  press  report  that  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  had  welcomed  this  move  and  had  said  that  the  con- 
stituent assembly  would  ratify  the  accession  of  Kashmir  to  India. 
The  Government  of  Pakistan  declared  this  move  sought  to  nullify  the 
international  agreement  by  both  parties  to  settle  the  future  of  the 
state  by  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite,  embodied  in  the  Uncip  resolu- 
tions of  August  13,  1948,  and  January  5,  1949,  and  was  a  challenge  to 
the  authority  of  the  Security  Council.  Consequently  Pakistan  re- 
quested that  the  Council  give  urgent  consideration  to  the  Kashmir 
question,  take  measures  to  implement  the  parties'  commitments,  and 
call  upon  India  to  refrain  from  proceeding  with  the  constituent  as- 
sembly or  from  taking  any  other  action  prejudicial  to  the  holding  of 
a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite  to  determine  whether  Kashmir  should 
accede  to  India  or  to  Pakistan.  No  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
on  this  subject  had  been  held  by  the  close  of  the  year. 


6.  Indonesia 

The  year  under  review  marked  the  first  year  of  existence  of  the 
independent  and  sovereign  Indonesian  Republic.   On  September  28, 
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1950,  this  new  member  of  the  international  community  was  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

At  the  Hague  Round  Table  Conference  in  the  fall  of  1949,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  con- 
cluded a  series  of  agreements  providing  for  the  transfer  of  sovereignty 
over  the  former  Netherlands  Indies  to  the  Republic  and  regulating 
the  many  issues  arising  out  of  the  transfer.  The  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  Indonesia,  composed  of  three  member  states  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  Belgium,  assisted  the 
parties  in  reaching  the  agreements  and  was  given  the  task  of  observ- 
ing their  execution. 

The  year  1950  saw  a  change  in  the  political  structure  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia.  Although  the  Round  Table 
Conference  agreement  envisaged  a  federated  state  in  Indonesia,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  found  it  desirable  to 
alter  that  structure  in  favor  of  a  unitary  state.  On  August  17  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  became  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  a  unitary  state. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  rendered  useful 
services  in  Indonesia  in  connection  with  the  thorny  problem  of  re- 
patriating and  discharging  the  members  of  the  former  Dutch-Indo- 
nesian colonial  army.  The  repatriation  process  was  delayed  by  an 
armed  insurrection  centered  on  the  island  of  Ambon  in  the  South 
Moluccas,  to  which  most  of  the  Indonesian  members  of  the  former 
colonial  army  were  to  be  repatriated.  The  so-called  "Republic  of 
South  Moluccas"  declared  itself  independent  in  April  1950.  The 
revolt  occurred  because  the  Ambonese  feared  that  the  creation  of  a 
unitary  state  would  mean  the  loss  of  local  autonomy  for  them.  The 
Indonesian  Government  made  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
negotiate  a  settlement.  The  Ambonese  had  expressed  willingness  to 
negotiate  through  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  and 
although  the  Commission  offered  its  good  offices,  the  Indonesian  Gov- 
ernment considered  the  problem  an  internal  matter  and  one  with  which 
the  Commission  was  not  concerned. 

In  October  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  took  military  action  to  quell 
the  insurrection.  On  October  11  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  Indonesia  advised  the  Security  Council  of  its  unsuccessful  en- 
deavors to  aid  in  achieving  a  solution  of  the  Ambonese  question  by 
peaceful  means  and  suggested  to  the  Security  Council  that  it  rein- 
force the  Commission's  authority.  In  a  further  report  of  October 
28  the  Commission  stated  that  it  stood  ready  to  extend  its  good  offices 
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in  connection  with  the  problem  and  would  continue  to  keep  the 
Security  Council  informed. 

As  president  of  the  Security  Council,  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative said  he  was  instructed  to  state  "that  my  Government  thinks 
this  subject  should  be  discussed  by  the  Security  Council  at  an  early 
date."  He  asked  for  an  expression  by  other  representatives  as  to 
when  they  desired  to  take  up  the  question  of  Ambon.  No  other  mem- 
ber indicated  that  it  wished  the  Council  to  take  up  the  matter.  The 
Republic  of  Indonesia  completed  its  military  action  and  quelled  the 
insurrection  during  November. 

There  still  remained  at  issue  between  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia 
the  question  of  the  future  status  of  Netherlands  New  Guinea.  At 
The  Hague  in  December  1949  the  parties  had  agreed  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion within  a  year.  During  December  1950  a  conference  of  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesian  officials  met  at  The  Hague  to  try  to  settle 
the  problem.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia  proposed  that  the  Nether- 
lands should  transfer  sovereignty  from  Netherlands  New  Guinea  to 
Indonesia  and  that  supplementary  agreements  be  worked  out  guaran- 
teeing Netherlands  interests  in  New  Guinea.  The  Netherlands  re- 
jected these  proposals,  saying  they  did  not  feel  that  such  proposals 
were  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peaceful  development  of  New  Guinea 
and  that  when  the  people  of  that  area  had  reached  a  sufficient  stage 
of  advancement  they  could  by  plebiscite,  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands,  choose  for  themselves  whether 
they  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  or  to  stay 
under  Netherlands  sovereignty.  In  addition  the  Netherlands  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  New  Guinea  council  on  which  both  govern- 
ments would  be  represented  and  to  which  the  Netherlands  would  make 
annual  reports.  The  Council  was  further  to  have  authority  to  make 
policy  decisions  regarding  New  Guinea.  This  proposal  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  Indonesia. 

The  Netherlands  Government  then  made  a  second  proposal  under 
which  the  Netherlands  would  maintain  its  administration  in  New 
Guinea  but  would  transfer  sovereignty  over  Netherlands  New  Guinea 
to  the  Netherlands-Indonesian  Union.  The  Indonesian  Delegation 
was  unable  to  accept  this  proposal.  The  Netherlands  Delegation 
made  a  further  suggestion,  namely,  that  the  negotiations  be  con- 
tinued in  the  presence  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indo- 
nesia or  of  some  other  agency  that  would  be  able  to  use  its  good  offices 
in  behalf  of  the  parties.  The  Indonesian  Delegation  stated  that  its 
instructions  did  not  permit  it  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  latter 
suggestion. 
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7.  Treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India  the  General  Assembly 
during  1950  considered,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  matter  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  the  Assembly's  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  India  contended  that 
persons  of  Indian  nationality  or  descent  in  South  Africa  suffer  dis- 
crimination and  deprivation  of  fundamental  rights  and  that  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  had  unilaterally  repudiated  agreements  pre- 
viously made  with  India  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  people, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  situation  which  impairs  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Further,  although  the  parties  had  carried 
on  negotiations  looking  toward  the  holding  of  a  round-table  confer- 
ence as  recommended  by  the  third  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1948  and  had  even  agreed  on  items  to  be  included  on  the  agenda 
of  this  conference,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  had  rendered  these 
negotiations  fruitless  through  the  adoption  by  its  Parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1950  of  new  and,  in  India's  opinion,  further  discriminatory 
legislation  entitled  the  Group  Areas  Act.  For  this  reason  India  had 
considered  it  useless  to  continue  negotiations  for  the  round-table  con- 
ference and  had  once  more  placed  the  question  before  the  Assembly. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  maintained  that  it  had  not  violated 
binding  international  agreements  or  any  Charter  obligations  in  con- 
nection with  its  treatment  of  Indian  minorities  and  that  its  legislative 
and  other  measures  of  segregation  were  not  repressive  but  precaution- 
ary. Further,  it  contended  that  this  was  a  domestic  question,  with 
which  the  General  Assembly  had  no  competence  to  deal.  However, 
it  expressed  its  willingness  to  proceed  with  the  round-table  confer- 
ence, which,  it  pointed  out,  could  be  held  before  the  Group  Areas  Act 
would  be  fully  implemented. 

A  joint  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  India,  together  with 
Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Iraq,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Group 
Areas  Act  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  contravened  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Eights 
and  had  prejudiced  the  Assembly's  recommendation  of  May  14,  1949, 
inviting  the  Governments  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  South  Africa  to 
enter  into  discussions  at  a  round-table  conference.  This  draft  was 
later  withdrawn. 

A  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  recommended  that  the  governments  concerned  proceed 
to  hold  a  round-table  conference  on  the  basis  of  their  agreed  agenda 
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and  made  provision  for  assistance  to  them  in  carrying  through  ap- 
propriate negotiations  in  the  event  that  they  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment within  a  reasonable  time.  It  also  called  on  the  governments 
concerned  to  refrain  from  taking  any  steps  which  would  prejudice 
the  success  of  their  negotiations. 

Several  major  amendments  to  this  draft  resolution  were  proposed. 
One  of  these,  by  Cuba,  stated  that  the  policy  of  racial  segregation 
was  necessarily  based  on  the  doctrine  of  racial  discrimination.  An- 
other, by  Ecuador,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and  Uruguay,  called 
upon  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  desist  from  implementation  or 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Group  Areas  Act  pending  the 
conclusion  of  negotiations.  It  further  provided  for  the  inclusion  of 
this  item  in  the  agenda  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  A  third,  submitted  by  Iraq  and  the  Dominican  Republic, 
provided  that  a  commission  of  three  members  be  appointed  to  assist 
the  parties  in  the  event  that  they  failed  to  reach  agreement  at  the 
round-table  conference. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  resolution  with  these-amendments,  by 
26  votes  to  6  with  24  abstentions.  The  General  Assembly,  in  turn, 
adopted  the  same  text  on  December  2,  1950,  by  33  votes  to  6,  with  21 
abstentions.  In  the  preliminary  vote  by  paragraphs  in  the  Assembly, 
the  United  States  abstained  on  the  paragraph  describing  policies  of 
racial  segregation  as  necessarily  based  on  racial  discrimination.  It 
voted  against  the  section  calling  upon  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
to  refrain  from  implementation  of  the  Group  Areas  Act,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  hamper  rather  than  help  negotiations  between 
the  parties.  In  the  final  vote  on  the  resolution  as  a  whole  the  United 
States  voted  affirmatively. 

As  finally  adopted  the  resolution  in  its  main  terms  calls  upon  the 
Governments  of  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
to  proceed  with  the  holding  of  a  round-table  conference  on  the  basis 
of  their  previously  agreed  agenda.  It  recommends  that,  in  the  event 
of  failure  to  hold  the  conference  before  April  1951  or  to  reach  agree- 
ment within  a  reasonable  time,  a  commission  of  three  be  appointed 
to  assist  the  parties  in  their  negotiations.  It  calls  upon  the  govern- 
ments concerned  to  refrain  from  taking  any  steps  which  would  preju- 
dice the  success  of  their  negotiations;  in  particular,  it  calls  upon 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  not  to  implement  or  enforce  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Group  Areas  Act  pending  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Finally,  it  places  the  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  Assembly. 
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8.  Relations  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
With  Spain 

At  the  beginning  of  1950  a  General  Assembly  resolution  concerning 
relations  of  U.N.  members  with  Spain,  adopted  on  December  12,  1940, 
was  still  in  force.  Two  paragraphs  recommended,  first,  that  all  mem- 
ber states  withdraw  their  ambassadors  and  ministers  plenipotentiary 
from  Madrid;  second,  that  Spain  be  barred  from  participation  in 
specialized  agencies  and  other  technical  activities  under  the  United 
Nations  so  long  as  the  Franco  regime  remained. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Connally  of  January  18, 1950,  Secretary  Ache- 
son  stated  that  the  United  States  would  be  ready,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  these  provisions.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  had  long  questioned  the  wisdom  and  efficacy 
of  these  recommendations ;  had  abstained  from  voting  on  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  Political  Committee ;  and  had  voted  for  it  in  the  plenary 
assembly  only  "in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  of  obtaining  the  closest 
possible  approach  to  unanimity.  ..."  Experience  since  that  time 
had,  he  said,  confirmed  our  doubts  about  these  recommendations ;  the 
resolution  had  failed  in  its  intended  purpose  and  had  even 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Franco  regime.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  return  of  a  chief  of  mission  to  Madrid  would  not  signify 
approval  of  the  regime  in  Spain,  as  is  shown  by  the  continuance  of 
our  normal  diplomatic  representatives  in  Soviet  countries,  where  this 
is  possible;  finally,  the  exclusion  of  Spain  from  technical  U.N.  ac- 
tivities reduced  the  effectiveness  of  these  activities. 

The  Dominican  Kepublic  on  August  7,  1950,  requested  that  the 
item  be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly;  Peru  made  a  similar  request  on  August  18.  A  group  of 
eight  states — Bolivia,  Costa  Kica,  the  Dominican  Kepublic,  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  the  Philippines,  and  Peru — jointly  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution.  Several  members  of  the  group  then 
withdrew  individual  draft  resolutions  which  had  been  submitted. 
The  joint  draft  noted,  in  its  preamble,  that  the  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  and  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  and  ministers  with 
a  government  does  not  imply  any  judgment  on  the  domestic  policy  of 
that  government  and  that,  since  the  specialized  agencies  are  technical 
and  largely  nonpolitical  in  character  and  have  been  established  to 
benefit  the  people  of  all  nations,  they  should  be  free  to  decide  their 
membership  for  themselves.  The  operative  part  of  the  resolution 
simply  revoked  the  recommendation  for  the  withdrawal  of  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers  from  Madrid  and  the  recommendations  to  bar 
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Spain  from  membership  in  specialized  agencies.  It  did  not  affect 
the  condemnatory  sections  of  the  preamble  of  the  1946  resolution  or 
a  provision  which,  as  stated  in  1947,  expressed  the  confidence  of  the 
General  Assembly  that  the  Security  Council  would  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Charter  as  soon  as  it  considered  that  the  situ- 
ation in  Spain  so  required.  Nor  did  it  affect  the  earlier  resolutions 
barring  Spain  from  U.N.  membership.  The  General  Assembly  on 
November  4,  1950,  adopted  the  eight-power  resolution  by  38  votes  to 
10,  with  12  abstentions.  Only  the  Soviet  group,  together  with  Guate- 
mala, Israel,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia,  voted  adversely. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
had  admitted  Spain  to  membership  and  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  had  resumed  relations  with  Spain. 


C.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
PLANNING  AGAINST 
AGGRESSION 

1.  General  Assembly  Resolution  on  Uniting  for 
Peace 

A  significant  achievement  of  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  a  major  development  in  the  United  Nations,  was  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  entitled  "Uniting  for  Peace."  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  first  stated  the  principles  of  this  resolution  in  the 
general  debate  on  September  20.  Later  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  item  be  included  in  the  agenda  and  jointly  with  Canada, 
France,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Uruguay 
submitted  a  draft  resolution  on  the  subject.  Chile  became  a  cospon- 
sor  during  the  course  of  debate  when  a  new  section  was  added  on 
her  initiative. 

The  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  52  votes  to  5  (Soviet  bloc),  with  2  abstentions  (Argentina 
and  India) . 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  program  is  designed  to  apply  the  lessons 
learned  in  the  Korean  case  and  to  overcome  some  of  the  obstacles  to 
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effective  U.N.  action  which  were  dramatized  in  that  operation.  It 
seeks  to  insure  that,  when  armed  aggression  again  takes  place,  prompt 
and  effective  U.N.  consideration  will  not  be  frustrated  by  veto  or  fili- 
buster. It  seeks  to  eliminate  any  need  for  such  improvisation  as  was 
necessary  in  Korea,  by  laying  a  basis  for  a  program  in  which  members 
will  make  adequate  forces  available  to  the  United  Nations  without 
undue  delay. 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  makes  it  possible  for  the  General 
Assembly  promptly  to  recommend  collective  measures  whenever  the 
Security  Council  fails  to  exercise  its  primary  responsibility  for  main- 
taining international  peace  and  security  as  a  result  of  lack  of  unanim- 
ity of  the  permanent  members.  It  creates  a  Peace  Observation 
Commission  which  can  observe  and  report  on  the  situation  in  areas 
where  there  exists  international  tension  upon  the  invitation  or  the 
consent  of  the  state  into  whose  territory  it  would  go.  If  aggression 
does  occur — as  was  demonstrated  in  Korea — the  reports  of  a  U.N. 
agency  on  the  spot  are  extremely  helpful  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
resolution  calls  upon  members  to  prepare  themselves  so  that  if  the 
need  arises  they  can  make  forces  available  to  the  United  Nations. 
It  establishes  a  Collective  Measures  Committee  to  study  and  report 
on  methods  which  the  United  Nations  might  use  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace. 

The  response  of  member  states  to  the  plan  was  impressive.  The 
belief  in  the  fidelity  of  members  to  the  Charter,  strengthened  by  the 
action  in  Korea,  was  reflected  in  the  statements  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  members  in  support  of  the  resolution.  A  number  of  states 
took  the  position  that  the  plan  to  utilize  the  General  Assembly  instead 
of  the  Security  Council,  if  the  latter  is  made  impotent  by  veto,  might 
change  the  character  of  the  United  Nations  but  believed  that  such  a 
change  was  desirable.  The  United  States  and  others  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  view,  however,  that  the  plan  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  Charter  and  was  in  effect  contemplated  at  San  Francisco  as  a 
possibility  if  the  Security  Council  should  fail  to  exercise  its  primary 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  peace. 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  embodies  suggestions  made  by 
various  delegations.  However,  the  major  features  of  the  program 
originally  proposed  are  maintained.  Some  of  the  changes  are  minor, 
designed  to  allay  Charter  doubts  expressed  by  members  during  the 
debates. 

WHAT  THE  RESOLUTION"  PROVIDES 

The  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  consists  of  five  parts. 
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Part  A  provides  that  if  the  Security  Council,  because  of  lack  of 
unanimity  of  the  permanent  members,  fails  to  exercise  its  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  the  General 
Assembly  shall  consider  the  matter  immediately,  with  a  view  to  making 
appropriate  recommendations  to  members  for  collective  measures  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  or  security.  The  resolution 
envisages  that  the  measures  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly 
would  include  the  use  of  armed  force  in  case  there  had  been  an  actual 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression.  If  there  is  only  a  threat  to 
the  peace,  the  General  Assembly  would  consider  the  matter  and  make 
recommendations,  but  the  resolution  does  not  envisage  a  recommen- 
dation to  use  armed  force. 

The  resolution  amends  the  Assembly's  rules  of  procedure  so  that  if 
the  Assembly  is  not  in  session  at  the  time  an  incident  occurs  it  may 
meet  in  emergency  special  session  within  24  hours.  Such  emergency 
special  session  will  be  called  by  the  Secretary- General  if  requested 
by  the  Security  Council  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  resolution  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  a  decision  of  the  Security  Council  to  request  a  special  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  is  a  decision  of  a  procedural  character  which 
is  not  subject  to  veto,  and  it  requires  the  affirmative  vote  of  any  seven 
members. 

The  chief  significance  of  this  part  of  the  resolution  is  that  it  asserts 
the  right  and  intention  of  the  General  Assembly,  authorized  under 
articles  10  and  11  of  the  Charter,  to  recommend  that  members  take 
collective  measures  to  maintain  peace  whenever  the  Security  Council 
fails  to  do  so. 

Part  B  establishes  a  Peace  Observation  Commission  which  can 
observe  and  report  on  the  situation  in  any  area  where  there  exists  inter- 
national tension  likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and  security. 
This  Commission  can  be  utilized  by  the  Security  Council,  or  by  the 
General  Assembly,  or  by  the  Interim  Committee  if  the  Assembly  is 
not  in  session,  provided  that  the  Security  Council  is  not  exercising 
its  functions  under  the  Charter  with  respect  to  the  case  in  question. 
A  decision  to  send  the  Commission  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  either  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Interim  Committee,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  upon  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of  the  state  into 
whose  territory  the  Commission  would  go.  Use  of  the  Commission 
by  the  Security  Council  would  be  under  its  general  authority  under 
the  Charter. 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  appoint  subcommissions  and  to 
utilize  the  services  of  observers  whom,  if  it  wishes,  it  may  draw  from 
the  United  Nations  Panel  of  Field  Observers  established  pursuant 
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to  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  (Res. 
29TB  (IV)). 

Originally  the  United  States  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  this 
Commission  should  consist  of  only  small  "neutral"  powers  so  that 
its  reports  would  be  considered  as  objective  as  possible.  The  Soviet 
Union,  however,  supported  this  part  of  the  resolution  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  should  be  represented  on  the  Commission.  Other 
countries  too  were  of  the  view  that  the  Peace  Observation  Commis- 
sion should  be  as  representative  as  possible  and  should  include  mem- 
bers both  large  and  small  from  all  areas  of  the  world.  All  the  aBig 
Five"  are  included  on  the  Commission;  the  other  members  are 
Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  India,  Iraq,  Israel,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  and  Uruguay. 

Part  C  of  the  resolution  is  designed  to  assure  that  if  the  United 
Nations  calls  upon  the  members  to  take  collective  action  against  ag- 
gression the  members  will  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  forces  and 
material.  Paragraph  7  invites  each  member  to  survey  its  resources 
in  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  assistance  which 
it  may  be  in  a  position  to  render  in  support  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  Assembly.  Paragraph  8 
recommends  that  each  member  maintain  within  its  national  armed 
forces  elements  so  trained,  organized,  and  equipped  that  they  could 
promptly  be  made  available  for  service  as  a  United  Nations  unit  or 
United  Nations  units.  Nations  are  not  asked  to  set  aside  or  "ear- 
mark" units  for  use  exclusively  for  United  Nations  purposes ;  a  mem- 
ber may  use  elements  so  maintained  for  its  own  defense  as  part  of  its 
regular  armed  forces. 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  are  invited  to  inform  the  Collective 
Measures  Committee  established  under  part  D  of  the  resolution  (see 
below)  of  the  measures  taken  to  carry  out  this  recommendation.  The 
resolution  also  requires  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee,  a  panel  of  military 
experts  who  would,  when  requested,  offer  technical  advice  to  member 
states  in  regard  to  the  organization,  training,  and  equipment  of  the 
elements  of  national  armed  forces  which  states  are  requested  to 
maintain. 

Part  D  establishes  a  Collective  Measures  Committee  to  study  and 
report  to  the  Security  Council  and  to  the  General  Assembly,  before 
September  1,  1951,  on  methods  which  might  be  used  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  international  peace  and  security.  This  Committee  would 
study  and  advise  the  United  Nations  as  to  organization  of  resources 
and  armed- force  units  which  member  states  would  be  willing  to  make 
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available  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  so  that  they  could  be  effectively 
used  by  the  United  Nations  against  aggression. 

The  Collective  Measures  Committee  is  composed  of  14  members: 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico, 
the  Philippines,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  op- 
posed this  part  of  the  resolution  and  declared  this  Committee  illegal. 
They  are  not  represented  on  it. 

Part  E  of  the  resolution,  added  on  the  motion  of  the  Chilean  Dele- 
gation, recognizes  that  enduring  peace  will  not  be  secured  solely  by 
collective-security  arrangements  but  requires  also  observance  of  the 
Charter  and  of  Security  Council  and  General  Assembly  resolutions 
intended  to  achieve  international  peace  and  security  and,  especially, 
respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  conditions  of  economic  and  social  well-being.  It 
urges  all  members  to  intensify  joint  action  to  develop  and  stimulate 
respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  to  intensify  individual 
and  collective  efforts  to  achieve  conditions  of  economic  stability  and 
social  progress,  particularly  through  the  development  of  under- 
developed countries  and  areas.    No  specific  action  is  requested.. 

OTHER  RESOLUTIONS 

During  the  discussions  in  the  Political  Committee  the  Soviet  Union 
argued  that  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution  violated  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Charter  by  seeking  to  supersede  the  Security  Council 
and  the  system  of  enforcement  action  established  by  the  Charter  and 
substituting  a  new  program  centered  in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Soviet  Delegation  maintained  that  the  action  which  the  United 
Nations  should  have  taken  at  this  time  was  to  call  upon  the  Big  Five 
to  reach  agreement  so  that  the  Security  Council  could  effectively 
maintain  international  peace  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations. 
Specifically,  the  Soviet  Delegation  believed  that  to  preserve  the  peace 
it  was  necessary  to  achieve  Big  Power  unanimity  and  to  take  joint 
temporary  action  pending  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  machinery 
contemplated  by  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter.  The  Soviet  Union 
Delegation  introduced  two  resolutions  designed  to  achieve  this  result. 

In  the  first  Soviet  resolution  the  General  Assembly  was  asked  to 
recommend  to  the  Security  Council  that  it  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
insure  that  the  action  provided  for  under  the  Charter  be  taken 
whenever  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  is  en- 
dangered.   Specifically,  this  resolution  asks  the  Security  Council  to 
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devise  measures  for  the  earliest  application  of  articles  43,  45,  46,  and 
47  of  the  Charter  regarding  the  placing  of  armed  forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Security  Council  by  the  member  states  and  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

The  United  States  and  other  Western  delegations  had  no  objection 
to  the  substance  of  the  Soviet  proposal.  All  countries  were  agreed 
that  under  the  Charter  the  Security  Council  has  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  the  peace  and  that  United  Nations  efforts  to 
maintain  the  peace  would  be  far  more  successful  if  the  Security  Coun- 
cil could  function  effectively.  It  was  Soviet  intransigence  and  abuse 
of  the  veto  which  prevented  the  Security  Council  from  taking  action 
and  made  necessary  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution.  The  Soviet 
resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  it  in  no  way  dero- 
gated from  the  Uniting  for  Peace  program.  As  amended,  it  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  52  to  0,  with  6  abstentions. 

The  second  Soviet  resolution  related  to  article  106  of  the  Charter. 
That  article  provides  that,  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  agree- 
ments referred  to  in  article  43,  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  France  should  consult  with  one 
another  and,  as  occasion  requires,  with  other  members  with  a  view 
to  such  joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  organization  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security.  The 
Soviet  resolution  provided  that  the  Big  Five  should  take  steps  to 
insure  the  necessary  implementation  of  article  106  and  should  consult 
together  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  article  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  such  joint  action  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  as 
may  prove  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

Article  106  is  entitled  "Transitional  Security  Arrangements"  and 
was  intended  to  provide  a  method  for  taking  effective  enforcement 
action  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  during  the  period  before  the 
Security  Council  acquired  its  own  forces  on  the  basis  of  article  43 
agreements  with  member  states.  This  article  has  never  been  invoked ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  this  article  could  lead  to  any  action  in  the  future. 
The  article  contemplates  unanimous  action  by  the  Big  Five.  If  unani- 
mity of  the  Big  Five  could  be  achieved,  the  Security  Council  would 
be  able  to  operate  effectively  and  would  have  already  established  a 
United  Nations  force  on  the  basis  of  article  43  agreements. 

The  fundamental  lack  of  unanimity  among  the  Big  Five  has,  there- 
fore, cast  doubt  upon  the  effectiveness  of  article  106.  In  the  circum- 
stances it  was  felt  that  no  useful  result  could  be  achieved  by  calling 
on  the  Big  Five  to  take  action  under  this  article.  On  the  contrary, 
a  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly  to  this  effect  would  be  highly 
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unrealistic  and  would  reflect  adversely  on  the  need  for  a  U.  N.  system 
of  collective  security  under  the  Uniting  for  Peace  resolution.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members  who  had  supported  the 
Uniting  for  Peace  program,  therefore,  voted  against  this  Soviet  reso- 
lution, and  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  5  to  39,  with  11  abstentions. 

SYRIA-IRAQ  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
FOR  BIG  FIVE  MEETINGS 

In  discussions  on  the  Uniting  for  Peace  item  it  was  emphasized 
again  and  again  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  desire  peace  and  fear  a 
new  war  among  the  nations.  While  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
states  were  prepared  to  establish  a  system  of  collective  security  against 
aggression  which  might  deter  aggressors  or,  if  necessary,  help  put 
down  aggression,  many  of  them  felt  that  additional  efforts  must  be 
made  for  peaceful  settlement. 

This  sentiment  was  most  clearly  reflected  in  the  response  elicited 
by  a  proposal  by  Syria  and  Iraq  calling  on  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  to  get  together  in  order  to  seek  a  settlement 
of  fundamental  differences.  Indeed,  in  its  early  form  the  draft  reso- 
lution called  for  immediate  meetings  and  a  report  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. In  the  discussions,  however,  other  members  pointed  out  that 
merely  holding  talks  is  not  a  cure  for  the  world's  ills.  The  United 
States  Delegation  indicated  that  it  is  always  prepared  to  enter  into 
discussions  which  are  carried  on  in  good  faith  and  are  likely  to  bring 
results.  The  peoples  must  not,  however,  be  deluded  into  believing 
that  current  differences  are  superficial  and  that  Big  Power  talks  at 
this  time  could  accomplish  real  results  for  world  peace.  Although 
Soviet  propaganda  periodically  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
prepared  to  discuss  questions  with  a  view  to  their  settlement,  this 
meant  only  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  always  prepared  to  accept 
settlement  on  its  own  terms.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation supported  the  essential  principle  of  the  resolution  and  voted 
for  it  in  its  revised  form.  As  adopted — by  57  favorable  votes — the 
revised  resolution  recommends  to  the  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  that — 

"(a)  They  meet  and  discuss,  collectively  or  otherwise,  and  if  neces- 
sary, with  other  states  concerned,  all  problems  which  are  likely  to 
threaten  international  peace  and  hamper  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  view  to  their  resolving  fundamental  differences  and 
reaching  agreement  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Charter;  (b)  They  advise  the  General  Assembly  and,  when  it  is  not 
in  session,  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  as  soon  as  appropriate, 
of  the  results  of  their  consultations." 
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2.  Duties  of  States  in  the  Event  of  the  Outbreak 
of  Hostilities 

Yugoslavia  requested  that  the  General  Assembly  consider  at  its 
fifth  session  an  item  entitled  "Duties  of  States  in  the  Event  of  the 
Outbreak  of  Hostilities"  and  submitted  a  proposal  intended  to  pro- 
vide additional  means  for  deterring  or  terminating  aggression.  The 
Yugoslav  Delegation  proposed  that  every  state  which  becomes  in- 
volved in  hostilities  declare  publicly  within  24  hours  its  readiness 
to  issue  a  cease-fire  order  and  to  withdraw  its  armed  forces  behind 
its  own  frontiers.  A  state  would  be  required  to  make  this  cease- 
fire effective  by  midnight  of  the  day  of  the  declaration  and  to  com- 
plete the  withdrawal  of  its  forces  within  48  hours  from  the  moment 
of  the  cease-fire.  Any  state  involved  in  hostilities  which  failed  to 
make  the  declaration  or  which,  having  made  it,  failed  to  comply 
would  be  considered  an  aggressor  and  held  responsible  for  the  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Other  delegations,  including  that  of  the  United  States,  gave  sym- 
pathetic consideration  to  this  proposal.  In  its  original  form,  how- 
ever, the  resolution  appeared  to  have  serious  weaknesses.  Generally 
speaking,  it  made  no  distinction  between  the  attacker  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  attack.  It  made  no  exception  for  hostilities  undertaken 
under  a  collective  self-defense  treaty  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  a  U.  N.  recommendation.  Taken  by  itself, 
moreover,  the  automatic  cease-fire  arrangement  might  have  lent  it- 
self to  use  by  an  aggressor  for  its  own  purposes.  In  order  to  lull 
the  victim  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  an  aggressor  might  make 
the  declaration  but  thereafter  move  its  troops  in  such  way  as  to 
improve  its  tactical  position  or  again  attack  on  the  pretext  that  the 
other  state  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  cease-fire  provisions.  Fi- 
nally, taken  by  itself,  the  lapse  of  time  necessary  to  carry  out  any 
arrangement  for  an  automatic  cease-fire  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
might  hamper  instead  of  help  the  Security  Council  or  General  As- 
sembly in  dealing  with  a  threat  to  the  peace. 

Taking  into  account  the  views  expressed  by  other  delegations, 
the  Yugoslav  Delegation  revised  its  proposal,  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Assembly.  It  provides  that  a  state  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  shall  take  all  steps  practicable  in  the  circumstances  and  com- 
patible with  the  right  of  self-defense  to  bring  the  armed  conflict 
to  an  end  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It  requires  that  the  state 
sjhall,  within  24  hours,  make  a  public  statement  proclaiming  its 
readiness,  provided  that  its  opponents  will  do  the  same,  to  discontinue 
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military  operations  and  withdraw  its  military  forces  on  terms  agreed 
to  by  the  parties  or  under  conditions  indicated  by  the  appropriate 
organs  of  the  United  Nations.  A  state  engaged  in  armed  conflict 
should  also  immediately  notify  the  Secretary-General,  for  communi- 
cation to  the  Security  Council  and  the  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
of  the  public  declaration  which  it  has  made  and  invite  the  appropri- 
ate organs  of  the  United  Nations  to  dispatch  the  Peace  Observation 
Commission  to  the  area  if  it  is  not  already  functioning  there.  Fi- 
nally, the  resolution  provides  that  the  conduct  of  the  states  concerned 
in  relation  to  the  recommendations  of  this  resolution  shall  be  taken 
into  account  by  U.  N.  organs  in  determining  the  responsibility  for 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  49 
to  5,  with  1  abstention. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  opposed  the  Yugoslav  proposal,  it  took 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Yugoslav  item  to  offer  a  proposal 
of  its  own.  The  Soviet  Delegation  introduced  a  resolution  in  which 
the  General  Assembly  would  adopt  a  definition  of  aggression.  The 
definition  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  "Litvinov  definition" 
which  it  had  introduced  at  the  Disarmament  Conference  held  in  1933 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  which,  with  modi- 
fications, was  later  incorporated  in  a  series  of  international  conven- 
tions to  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  party.  Significantly,  the 
definition  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  the  modified  text 
as  it  appears  in  these  conventions,  which  includes  as  aggression 
support  or  protection  to  armed  bands  which  have  formed  within  its 
territory  and  which  have  invaded  the  territory  of  another  state. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  International  Organization 
(1945)  there  was  a  movement  to  insert  a  definition  of  aggression  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  United  States  opposed  this  pro- 
posal. It  took  the  position  that  a  definition  of  aggression  cannot  be 
so  comprehensive  as  to  include  all  cases  of  aggression  and  cannot 
take  into  account  the  various  circumstances  which  might  enter  into 
the  determination  of  aggression  in  a  particular  case.  Any  definition 
of  aggression  is  a  trap  for  the  innocent  and  an  invitation  to  the 
guilty.  The  United  States  position  prevailed  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Charter  adopted  a  system  whereby  the  appropriate  U.  N. 
organ,  in  the  first  instance  the  Security  Council,  would  determine 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  of  a  particular  case  whether  aggression  has 
taken  place. 

The  United  States  took  the  same  position  in  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  Soviet  proposal  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. It  emphasized  that  a  definition  of  aggression  serves  little 
purpose  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  method  adopted  at  San  Fran- 
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cisco  for  determining  aggression.  The  United  States  also  noted,  in 
passing,  that  the  proposed  Soviet  definition  was  markedly  deficient 
in  that  it  did  not  include  as  a  form  of  aggression  subversion  or 
fomenting  civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power,  which  another 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  had  declared  to  be  aggression. 

The  states  which  had  in  the  past  favored  a  definition  of  aggression 
were  not  prepared  to  dismiss  it  out  of  hand  as  the  United  States 
thought  should  be  done.  It  was  finally  decided  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  the  International  Law  Commission  which  should  consider  the  mat- 
ter and  formulate  its  conclusions  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  Permanent  Commission  of 
Good  Offices 

The  Yugoslav  Delegation  introduced  another  proposal  which  would 
establish  a  permanent  Commission  of  Good  Offices  to  carry  out  con- 
ciliation functions  in  respect  of  disputes  on  the  agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  or  even  in  respect  of  matters  which 
had  not  come  before  other  United  Nations  organs. 

The  conciliation  function  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  the  Interim  Committee.  On  the  basis  of  its  pro- 
posals the  General  Assembly  in  1949  adopted  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  Security  Council  examine  the  desirability  of  adopting 
the  practice  of  appointing  a  special  rapporteur  or  conciliator  in  con- . 
nection  with  the  consideration  of  any  dispute.  The  Assembly  also 
established  in  1949  a  Panel  for  Inquiry  and  Conciliation,  consisting 
of  names  of  prominent  individuals,  which  could  be  drawn  upon  when- 
ever there  was  need  for  the  services  of  conciliators.  In  actual  cases 
also,  the  United  Nations  had  in  the  past  used  prominent  individuals 
to  seek  conciliation  of  pending  disputes. 

In  its  studies  of  conciliation,  the  Interim  Committee  is  considering 
whether  or  not  any  new  formal  machinery  for  conciliation  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  still  pending  before  it,  moreover,  a  proposal  by  Leb- 
anon which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  present  Yugoslav  proposal. 
The  Assembly  decided,  therefore,  to  send  the  Yugoslav  proposal  and 
the  discussions  of  the  Assembly  on  the  matter  to  the  Interim  Com- 
mittee for  study  in  connection  with  the  question  of  establishing  a  per- 
manent organ  of  conciliation.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  45  to  5,  with  3  abstentions. 
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4.  Declaration  on  Peace  Through  Deeds 

At  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinued to  pose  as  the  friend  of  peace  and  advocate  of  disarmament. 
It  submitted  to  this  session  an  item  entitled  "Declaration  on  the  Re- 
moval of  the  Threat  of  a  New  War  and  the  Strengthening  of  Peace 
and  Security  Among  Nations"  together  with  a  draft  resolution  com- 
bining several  Soviet  propaganda  themes  of  previous  years.  The 
resolution  condemned  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  new  war  now  allegedly 
being  conducted  in  a  number  of  countries  and  urged  all  states  to  pro- 
hibit such  propaganda.  It  declared  that  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  is 
incompatible  with  U.  N.  membership  and  should  be  unconditionally 
prohibited.  It  demanded  that  a  strict  system  of  international  con- 
trol be  instituted  to  insure  observance  of  this  prohibition  despite  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  question.  It  de- 
clared that  the  first  government  to  use  the  atomic  weapon  or  any  other 
means  of  mass  destruction  would  be  committing  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity. It  called  on  the  Big  Five  to  combine  their  efforts  for  peace 
and  to  conclude  among  themselves  a  pact  "for  the  strengthening  of 
peace"  and  also  to  reduce  their  present  armed  forces  by  one-third. 

All  of  these  proposals  had  been  presented  by  the  U.S.S.R.  at  previous 
Assembly  sessions  and  had  been  rejected  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  members.  The  only  addition  was  the  incorporation  from 
the  so-called  Stockholm  Appeal  of  the  condemnation  of  the  first  use 
of  the  bomb  as  a  crime  against  humanity.  One  delegation  after  an- 
other exposed  the  falseness  of  the  Soviet  proposals  along  the  following 
lines.  The  provision  condemning  propaganda  in  favor  of  a  new  war 
was  directed  against  countries  which  have  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  and  which  would  take  such  a  resolution  seriously.  The  Soviet 
Union  of  course  could,  if  it  wishes,  prevent  its  controlled  press  from 
publishing  war  propaganda.  In  fact,  however,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  continue  its  present  policy  of  having  its  press 
disseminate  abuse  and  hatred  against  the  West;  any  objection  by  the 
Western  press  to  Soviet  aggressive  tendencies  or  actual  aggression, 
direct  or  indirect,  would  be  considered  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  propa- 
ganda in  favor  of  a  new  war.  The  provision  relating  to  atomic  energy 
was  also  an  old  Soviet  propaganda  device,  designed  to  support  the 
Soviet  pretensions  to  be  a  friend  of  peace  and  to  play  on  the  fear  of 
atomic  war.  Although  the  resolution  speaks  of  a  strict  system  of 
international  control  of  atomic  weapons,  it  soon  appeared  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  the  Soviet  Delegation  had  in  mind  no  proposals  beyond 
the  previous  Soviet  statements  on  atomic  control.  It  still  opposed  a 
system  of  control  which  had  the  adequate  safeguards  of  supervision 
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and  management  necessary  to  make  control  effective.  To  seek  to 
condemn  the  first  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  crime  against  humanity 
is  to  distort  the  fact  that  it  is  aggression  itself  which  is  the  crime  and 
not  the  use  of  a  particular  means. 

As  to  the  proposal,  which  had  been  made  in  1949,  for  a  Five  Power 
"pact  for  peace,"  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  had 
again  given  no  details  which  would  show  that  this  pact  would  be  based 
on  the  Charter.  As  before,  it  was  emphasized  that  full  respect  for 
the  Charter  would  be  more  effective  than  a  new  and  vague  pact  among 
the  great  powers. 

Finally,  many  delegations  pointed  out  as  they  had  done  in  previous 
years  that  the  Soviet  proposal  to  reduce  in  1950-1951  the  present  armed 
forces  of  the  Five  Great  Powers  by  one-third  would,  if  adopted,  be 
faithfully  carried  out  by  the  Western  Powers  and  would  further  in- 
crease the  present  numerical  superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites. 

All  these  arguments  were  forcefully  made  by  a  number  of  delega- 
tions, including  that  of  the  United  States.    Most  delegations,  having 
listened  to  the  Soviet  propaganda  arguments  on  these  subjects  at  the 
previous  Assembly  sessions,  were  prepared  to  dismiss  them  out  of 
hand.    In  order,  however,  to  expose  the  falsity  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
posals, a  counterresolution  was  introduced  by  France,  Lebanon,  Mex- 
ico, the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
with  the  Netherlands  taking  the  lead  in  its  presentation.  Later 
Bolivia  and  India  joined  as  cosponsors.    The  resolution,  entitled 
"Peace  Through  Deeds,"  condemned  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states  for  the  purpose  of  forcefully  changing  their 
legally  established  governments.   It  solemnly  reaffirmed  that  any  ag- 
gression, whatever  the  weapons  used  and  whether  committed  openly 
or  by  fomenting  civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power,  is  the 
gravest  of  all  crimes  against  peace  and  security  throughout  the 
world.    The  resolution  declared  it  indispensable  for  the  realization 
of  lasting  peace  that  (1)  prompt  united  action  be  taken  against  any 
aggression  and  (2)  that  every  nation  agree  to  accept  effective  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  under  the  United  Nations,  on  the 
basis  already  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  to  regulate  all 
armaments  and  armed  forces  under  a  U.N.  system  of  control  and  in- 
spection with  a  view  to  their  gradual  reduction.    An  amendment 
added  a  provision  declaring  that  it  was  indispensable  also  for  every 
nation  to  agree  to  strive  for  the  control  and  elimination,  under  the 
United  Nations,  of  all  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction.    The  reso- 
lution concluded  that  lasting  peace  and  security  can  be  attained  if 
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all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  demonstrate  by  their  deeds 
their  will  to  achieve  peace. 

The  Indian  Delegation  introduced  a  draft  resolution  recommending, 
first,  that  the  United  Nations  create  a  peace  fund  for  underdeveloped 
areas  and,  second,  that  each  member  submit  a  scheme  setting  forth 
the  principles  and  the  scale  on  which  it  would  be  prepared  progres- 
sively to  reduce  its  arms  and  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  The  Indian 
Delegation  suggested  that  tremendous  sums  were  being  devoted  to 
armaments  which  could  better  be  used  for  human  welfare  and  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  armaments  and  to  use  the  money  thus 
saved  for  peaceful  purposes. 

While  other  delegations  appreciated  the  idea  underlying  the  Indian 
proposal,  they  believed  that  so  long  as  extensive  preparations  against 
aggression  were  necessary  it  was  not  possible  to  speak  in  terms  of 
immediate  disarmament.  The  Indian  Delegation  indicated  that 
while  it  wished  discussion  and  agreement  on  the  principle  of  the  res- 
olution, it  would  not  insist  on  a  vote.  Instead,  the  Peace  Through 
Deeds  resolution  was  amended  by  adding  a  paragraph  declaring  that 
for  the  realization  of  lasting  peace  and  security  it  is  indispensable 
"to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  diversion  for  armaments  of  its  human 
and  economic  resources  and  to  strive  towards  the  development  of 
such  resources  for  the  general  welfare,  with  due  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world."  The  germ  of  this  idea 
is  contained  in  article  26  of  the  Charter,  which  provides  that  the 
Security  Council  shall  be  responsible  for  formulating  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  armaments  in  order 
to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  "with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the  world's 
human  and  economic  resources." 

The  Assembly  adopted  the  Peace  Through  Deeds  resolution  by  50 
votes  to  5  (Soviet  bloc).  It  rejected  all  paragraphs  of  the  Soviet 
proposal  by  large  majorities.  No  delegations  except  those  of  the 
Soviet  group  voted  for  any  paragraph. 

In  place  of  the  provision  of  the  Soviet  resolution  condemning  war 
propaganda  in  certain  states,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  Chilean  pro- 
posal which  condemned  all  propaganda  against  peace  and  recom- 
mended the  free  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  as  one  of  the 
foundations  of  good-neighborly  relations  between  the  peoples.  The 
resolution  declared  that  such  propaganda  against  peace  includes  in- 
citement to  conflict  with  the  outside  world  by  preventing  the  reporting 
of  international  events  and  thus  hindering  mutual  understanding 
between  peoples  as  well  as  measures  tending  to  silence  or  distort  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  favor  of  peace  or  to  prevent  their 
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peoples  from  knowing  the  views  of  other  peoples.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Soviet  group  opposed  this  resolution  in  the  Committee.  In  the 
Assembly  the  vote  was  49  votes  in  favor  and  none  against,  with  7 
abstentions. 


D.  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  AND  REGULA- 
TION OF  ARMAMENTS 

In  the  last  annual  report,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  1949  there 
were  two  important  developments  in  the  United  Nations  negotia- 
tions for  international  control  of  atomic  energy.  The  first  was  the 
shifting  of  the  forum  of  discussion  from  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  (Unaec)  to  the  six  permanent  members  of  that 
Commission  (Canada,  China,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States).  The  second  important  develop- 
ment during  1949  was  a  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  activity.  The  Unaec 
had  devoted  its  attention  to  the  development  of  specific  proposals  for 
effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy  in  order  to  insure 
effective  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons;  in  the  forum  of  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Unaec,  the  effort  was  directed  toward  deter- 
mining whether  a  basis  for  agreement  on  the  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  could  be  found. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  fourth  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1949  provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  consultations 
among  the  permanent  members  of  the  Unaec  and  requested  them  to 
explore  all  possible  avenues  and  examine  all  concrete  suggestions  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  they  might  lead  to  agreement. 

On  January  19,  1950,  the  permanent  members  met  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union  "walked  out"  of  that  meeting  over  the  question  of  Chinese 
representation  and  announced  that  he  would  not  return  nor  would 
the  Soviet  Union  participate  further  in  the  deliberations  so  long  as 
the  representative  of  the  Chinese  National  Government  participated. 
The  other  five  permanent  members  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  with 
their  work  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  absence,  as  differences  did  not 
exist  among  them.  They  made  clear,  however,  that  they  were  willing 
to  meet  at  such  time  as  the  Russians  chose  to  return.   Despite  their 
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return  to  the  Security  Council  in  August  of  1950,  the  Russians  took 
no  steps  to  return  to  the  consultations  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Unaec.  Hence  no  further  consultations  were  held. 

The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  met  on  April  27, 
1950,  for  the  first  time  since  August  1949.  As  in  the  case  of  other 
U.  N.  bodies,  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  withdrew  from 
participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Commission  over  the  question  of 
Chinese  representation.  At  that  same  meeting  the  Commission  de- 
cided to  resume  its  activities,  as  requested  by  the  fourth  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  by  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  item 
3  of  the  Commission's  plan  of  work.  This  related  to  the  question  of 
practical  and  effective  safeguards  by  means  of  an  international  sys- 
tem of  control  operating  through  special  organizations  (and  by  other 
means)  to  protect  complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violations 
and  evasions.  The  Commission  instructed  its  working  committee 
to  proceed  with  consideration  of  this  item  of  its  approved  plan  of 
work. 

In  the  subsequent  work  of  the  Commission  and  its  working  com- 
mittee during  1950,  the  United  States  took  the  initiative  by  outlining 
its  general  views  on  the  system  of  safeguards,  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
national agency  which  would  supervise  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  conventional  armaments  and  armed  forces,  the  elements  of  the 
military  and  paramilitary  establishments  of  nations  which  must  be 
made  subject  to  complete  reporting,  inspection,  and  verification 
("military  safeguards"),  and  the  general  scope  and  nature  of  a  sys- 
tem of  industrial  safeguards  which  should  be  developed..  The  papers 
introduced  by  the  United  States  and  the  discussions  which  they  pro- 
voked constituted  the  principal  activity  of  the  Commission  and  its 
working  committee  during  the  year  1950. 

On  October  24,  1950,  the  President  of  the  United  States  addressed 
the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  his  statement 
he  pointed  out  that  disarmament  is  the  course  which  the  United  States 
would  prefer  to  take  but  pointed  out  further  that,  until  an  effective 
system  of  disarmament  is  established,  the  only  course  the  peace-loving 
nations  can  take  in  the  present  situation  is  to  create  the  armaments 
needed  to  make  the  world  secure  against  aggression.  The  President 
reviewed  the  general  historical  background  of  the  activities  of  the 
U.  N.  bodies  dealing  with  the  intimately  related  problems  of  atomic- 
energy  control  and  the  control  of  all  national  armaments.  While 
the  competent  U.  N.  bodies  involved  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
agreement  among  all  major  powers,  the  President  singled  out  the 
three  basic  principles  developed  from  U.  N.  deliberations  upon  which 
any  successful  plan  of  disarmament  must  rest. 
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"First,  the  plan  must  include  all  kinds  of  weapons.  Outlawing  any 
particular  kind  of  weapon  is  not  enough.  The  conflict  in  Korea  bears 
tragic  witness  to  the  fact  that  aggression,  whatever  the  weapons  used, 
brings  frightful  destruction. 

"Second,  the  plan  must  be  based  on  unanimous  agreement.  A  ma- 
jority of  nations  is  not  enough.  No  plan  of  disarmament  can  work 
unless  it  includes  every  nation  having  substantial  armed  forces.  One- 
sided disarmament  is  a  sure  invitation  to  aggression. 

"Third,  the  plan  must  be  fool-proof.  Paper  promises  are  not 
enough.  Disarmament  must  be  based  on  safeguards  which  will  in- 
sure the  compliance  of  all  nations.  The  safeguards  must  be  adequate 
to  give  immediate  warning  of  any  threatened  violation.  Disarma- 
ment must  be  policed  continuously  and  thoroughly.  It  must  be 
founded  upon  free  and  open  interchange  of  information  across  na- 
tional borders." 

The  President  observed  that  the  principles  were  simple  and  practi- 
cal and  that  if  they  were  accepted  and  carried  out  genuine  disarma- 
ment would  be  possible.  Despite  the  absence  of  agreement,  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  that  "the  will  of  the  world  for  peace  is  too  strong  to 
allow  us  to  give  up  in  this  effort.  We  cannot  permit  the  history  of  our 
times  to  record  that  we  failed  by  default.  We  must  explore  every 
avenue  which  offers  any  chance  of  bringing  success  to  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  in  this  vital  area. 

"Much  valuable  work  has  already  been  done  by  the  two  disarmament 
commissions  on  the  different  technical  problems  confronting  them.  I 
believe  it  would  be  useful  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  work  of  these 
commissions  could  now  be  more  closely  brought  together.  One  possi- 
bility to  be  considered  is  whether  their  work  might  be  revitalized  if 
carried  forward  in  the  future  through  a  new  and  consolidated  dis- 
armament commission." 

On  December  12,  1950,  the  General  Assembly  met  to  consider  the 
question  of  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  had  before  it 
two  resolutions.  One  was  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  Governments 
of  Australia,  Canada,  Ecuador,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  In  this  resolution  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  asked  to  establish  a  committee  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  and  Canada  "to  consider  and  report 
to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission for  Conventional  Armaments  may  be  coordinated  and  on  the 
advisability  of  their  functions  being  merged  and  placed  under  a  new 
and  consolidated  disarmament  commission."  Speaking  in  support  of 
the  resolution,  the  representative  of  the  United  States  pointed  out  that 
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once  agreement  was  reached  in  atomic-energy  and  conventional-arma- 
ments control,  the  systems  must  be  coordinated  in  their  implementa- 
tion under  an  over-all  system  of  collective  security.  He  stated  further 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  the  work  of  the  two  arma- 
ments commissions  should  be  carried  forward  by  a  single  disarma- 
ment commission  and  that,  in  due  course,  the  United  States  would  ad- 
vance its  views  on  the  status,  terms  of  reference,  membership,  and 
program  of  work  of  a  new  and  consolidated  disarmament  commission. 

The  second  resolution  before  the  General  Assembly  was  one  intro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Union  which  called  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  prepare  by  June  1,  1951,  "a  draft  convention 
for  the  unconditional  prohibition  of  the  atomic  weapon  and  a  draft 
convention  for  the  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  bearing  in 
mind  that  both  these  conventions  should  be  concluded  and  brought  into 
effect  simultaneously."  In  the  debate  the  Soviet  Union  made  it  clear 
that  only  their  own  proposals  for  control — proposals  repeatedly  found 
to  be  woefully  inadequate — would  form  the  basis  for  the  draft  con- 
vention on  control.  This  stand  offered  no  basis  for  hope  that  agree- 
ment could  be  reached.  The  General  Assembly  rejected  the  Soviet 
resolution,  which  received  only  5  votes. 

On  December  13,  1950,  the  General  Assembly  overwhelmingly 
adopted  the  jointly  sponsored  resolution  with  only  the  Soviet  Union 
and  four  associated  states  voting  against  it. 

Accordingly,  during  1951,  questions  relating  to  the  control  of  na- 
tional armaments  can  be  considered  by  the  six  permanent  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion for  Conventional  Armaments.  The  General  Assembly  commit- 
tee established  at  the  fifth  regular  session  will  study  and  report  on  the 
coordination  of  their  work  and  the  advisability  of  their  merger. 


E.  ORGANIZATIONAL  QUES- 
TIONS 

1.  Recognition  by  the  United  Nations  of  the 
Representation  of  Member  States 

Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  Peiping  claimed  the  right  to  represent  China  in  the  United 
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Nations.   This  claim  gave  rise  to  frequent  discussions  in  practically  1 
all  U.N*,  bodies  concerning  the  principles  and  procedures  that  should 
be  applied.    In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  and  the  sharp 
conflict  of  views  concerning  it,  the  Government  of  Cuba  proposed,  as 
a  General  Assembly  item  for  the  fifth  regular  session,  the  question  c 
of  "Kecognition  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Eepresentation  of 
Member  States."    The  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  discussed  the  ' 
question  at  length  and  appointed  a  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Cuban 
representative,  Dr.  Garcia  Amador,  to  harmonize  the  various  draft  i 
proposals  which  had  been  submitted. 

The  United  States  believed  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  the  General 
Assembly  to  indicate  some  of  the  specific  criteria  which  might  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  solution  of  questions  of  representation  t 
in  the  United  Nations.  Such  criteria  would  include : 

1.  The  extent  to  which  a  new  authority  exercises  effective  control 
of  the  territory  of  a  member  state  concerned  and  is  generally  accepted  1 
by  the  population;  I 

2.  The  willingness  of  that  authority  to  accept  responsibility  for  i 
the  carrying  out  by  the  member  state  of  its  obligations  under  the  i 
Charter ; 

3.  The  extent  to  which  that  authority  has  been  established  through  j 
internal  processes  in  the  member  state. 

The  majority  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  however,  did  not  < 
feel  that  the  General  Assembly  was  at  this  time  in  a  position  to  * 
recommend  these  criteria. 

A  number  of  states  suggested  that  these  legal  and  procedural  prob-  i 
Jems  be  studied  further  by  either  the  Secretary-General,  the  Inter-  1 
national  Law  Commission,  or  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
However,  all  proposals  to  this  effect  were  withdrawn  in  the  belief 
that  the  studies  would  not  be  productive  at  this  time  in  view  of  exist- 
ing world  tension. 

A  substantial  majority  of  members  agreed  upon  the  following 
general  principles,  which  were  incorporated  into  a  resolution: 

1.  That  whenever  more  than  one  authority  tries  to  represent  a 
member  state  in  the  United  Nations  and  this  question  becomes  the 
subject  of  controversy  in  the  United  Nations,  it  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  case; 

2.  That  when  any  such  question  arises  it  should  be  considered  by  1 
the  General  Assembly  or  by  the  Interim  Committee  if  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  in  session; 

3.  That  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  or  its  Interim 
Committee  concerning  any  such  question  should  be  taken  into  account  | 
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in  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  specialized  agencies ; 

4.  That  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  or  its  In- 
terim Committee  concerning  any  such  question  should  not  of  itself 
affect  the  direct  relations  of  individual  member  states  with  the  state 
concerned. 

On  December  14  the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  by 
36  votes  to  6,  with  9  abstentions. 

The  resolution  is  a  constructive  step,  since  it  should  contribute  to 
uniformity  of  treatment  of  representation  problems  by  U.N.  bodies. 


One  new  member,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1950.  Indonesia  applied  on  September  25;  the 
Security  Council  on  September  26  unanimously  recommended  its 
admission;  and  the  General  Assembly  on  September  28  admitted  it 
by  acclamation  as  the  sixtieth  member. 

In  1950,  14  applications  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  pre- 
sented in  previous  years,  were  still  pending.  Of  these,  9  had  been 
vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R. :  Austria,  Ceylon,  Finland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Jordan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Nepal,  and  Portugal.  Five  Soviet- 
supported  candidates — Albania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Mongolian 
People's  Republic,  and  Rumania — had  never  received  as  many  as  7 
affirmative  votes  in  the  Security  Council  or  majority  support  in  the 
General  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  at  its  preceding  session 
had  adopted  nine  separate  resolutions  on  the  first  nine  candidates 
mentioned  above,  declaring  in  each  case  that  the  candidate  was  quali- 
fied for  admission  and  requesting  the  Security  Council  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  the  veto  in  voting  on  membership  applications,  and 
requested  the  Security  Council  to  keep  all  14  applications  under  con- 
sideration in  the  light  of  article  4,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Charter.* 
However,  in  1950  no  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  appeared,  and  the  Security  Council  did  not  discuss 
or  vote  on  the  applications. 

The  Government  of  El  Salvador  requested  the  inclusion  in  the 
agenda  of  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  an 
item  on  the  admission  of  new  members.  The  Assembly  on  December 
4,  1950,  adopted  by  46  votes  to  5,  with  2  abstentions,  a  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Brazil,  Canada,  the  Philippines,  Sweden,  and  Syria  again 
requesting  the  Security  Council  to  keep  all  pending  applications 
under  consideration  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolutions 
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adopted  during  the  fourth  regular  session.  The  United  States  sup- 
ported this  resolution.  A  Soviet  resolution  recommending  that  the 
Security  Council  review  all  of  the  above  applications  except  that  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  was  rejected  by  18  votes  to  22,  with  13  absten- 
tions. El  Salvador  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which,  as  amended, 
recommended  that  the  Security  Council  reconsider  the  applications 
of  the  nine  non-Soviet-sponsored  applicants;  permitted  these  nine 
applicants  to  send  observers  to  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
its  committees,  including  the  Interim  Committee,  in  order  to  express 
their  views  and  furnish  information  whenever  consulted  by  member 
states;  and  provided  that  any  documents  submitted  by  these  appli- 
cants to  the  United  Nations  should  be  circulated  to  all  member  states. 
This  resolution  was  rejected  by  13  votes  to  19,  with  19  abstentions. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  regular  session  requested  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  to  give  an  advisory  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  under  the  Charter  the  General  Assembly  can  admit 
a  state  to  membership  "when  the  Security  Council  has  made  no  rec- 
ommendation for  admission  by  reason  of  the  candidate's  failing  to 
obtain  the  requisite  majority  or  of  the  negative  vote  of  a  permanent 
member  upon  a  resolution  so  to  recommend."  The  Court  on  March 
3, 1950,  by  12  votes  to  2,  gave  a  negative  answer  to  this  question. 


3.  Continuation  of  Secretary -General  Trygve  Lie 
tn  Office 

Acting  upon  a  recommendation  from  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  Assembly  on  February  1,  1946,  appointed  Trygve  Lie  as  first 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for  a  term  of  5  years.  With 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  February  1951,  it  was  necessary 
during  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  Assembly  to  take  action  respect- 
ing his  reelection  or  the  appointment  of  a  successor. 

Following  private,  informal  consultations  among  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  private  meetings  of  the  Council  were  held  on 
October  9,  12,  18,  20,  21,  25,  and  30  to  deal  with  the  matter.  These 
meetings  made  it  clear  that  the  Council  would  not  be  able  to  agree 
upon  a  candidate,  because  of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the  permanent 
members. 

On  October  12  Ambassador  Austin,  as  president  of  the  Security 
Council  for  October,  informed  the  president  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  Council  had  met  in  private  session  and  had  thus  far  been 
unable  to  agree  on  a  recommendation  to  the  General  Assembly  regard- 
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ing  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary-General.  Before  the  Assembly 
could  take  action  on  the  basis  of  this  communication,  however,  the 
Soviet  representative  requested  a  further  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  on  this  question.  Private  meetings  were  held  on  October  21 
and  25  but  the  Security  Council  again  failed  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  recommendation.  Consequently,  on  October  25  President  Austin 
informed  the  president  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Council 
was  still  unable  to  agree  on  a  recommendation. 

The  matter  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly  and  scheduled 
for  consideration  October  31.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Soviet 
representative  on  October  29  requested  another  private  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  on  October  30  to  consider  the  question  further. 
Following  this  private  meeting,  President  Austin  informed  the  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Council  had  rejected  a  Soviet 
proposal  to  request  the  Assembly  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
question. 

In  the  Assembly  on  October  31,  the  Soviet  representative,  J acob  A. 
Malik,  objected  to  inclusion  of  the  question  in  the  agenda  in  the  absence 
of  any  recommendation  by  the  Security  Council.  He  submitted  a 
draft  resolution  to  defer  consideration  of  the  item,  to  request  the 
Security  Council  to  continue  its  consideration  of  candidates,  and  to 
submit  its  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly. 

A  joint  draft  resolution  submitted  by  15  members,  including  the 
United  States,  noted  the  necessity  of  insuring  the  uninterrupted  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  vested  by  the  Charter  in  the  office  of  Secretary- 
General  and  stated  that  the  present  Secretary- General  should  be  con- 
tinued in  office  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

In  support  of  the  joint  resolution,  Ambassador  Austin  emphasized 
the  inability  of  the  Security  Council  to  agree  upon  a  recommendation 
and  suggested  that  in  these  circumstances  "the  wise  and  proper  course" 
was  to  continue  Mr.  Lie  in  office.  A  3-year  extension  of  his  term,  he 
explained,  was  proposed  because  a  shorter  period  would  impair  ad- 
ministrative order  and  jeopardize  the  stability  of  the  Secretariat  and 
because  Mr.  Lie  had  informed  the  sponsors  of  the  draft  resolution 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  serve  for  more  than  3  years.  Referring  to  the 
discussions  of  the  Security  Council,  Ambassador  Austin  observed  that 
Yugoslavia  had  proposed  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Lie  and  that  a  few 
days  later  the  Soviet  Union  had  nominated  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Poland.  With  these  candidates  before  it,  the  Security  Council  had 
voted  9  to  1,  with  1  abstention,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Lie.  He  believed 
that  the  Soviet  veto  of  Mr.  Lie  was  intended  to  punish  him  for  carry- 
ing out  faithfully  the  decisions  of  the  Security  Council  to  resist  aggres- 
sion in  Korea.  Adoption  of  the  resolution  would  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Secretary-General  and  would  enable 
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him  to  function  without  fear  of  reprisal  by  one  of  the  permanent  t 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  Soviet  group  of  states  strongly  opposed  the  resolution.    Mr.  j 
Vyshinsky  denounced  the  proposal  as  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  Charter.    Moreover,  he  paraded  before  the  Assembly 
almost  the  entire  history  of  the  private  Security  Council  meetings  at  ] 
which  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  the  Secretary-General  had  , 
been  discussed,  indicating  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  willing  to  j 
support  the  candidacy  of  Gen.  Carlos  Romulo,  Mr.  Padilla  Nervo,  , 
Mr.  Charles  Malik,  or  Sir  B.  N.  Rau.    He  insisted  that  Mr.  Lie  had  ] 
shown  himself  to  be  lacking  in  objectivity  and  unable  to  maintain 
his  independence  and  withstand  pressure  from  any  outside  quarter.  ( 
He  concluded  by  declaring  that  if  Trygve  Lie  were  appointed  for  any  j 
supplementary  period  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  no  dealings  with 
him  and  would  refuse  to  regard  him  as  the  Secretary-General  after 
the  expiration  of  his  initial  term. 

Still  another  point  of  view  was  expressed  by  the  delegations  of  Syria,  , 
Egypt,  and  Iraq.  These  delegations  took  issue  with  the  position  of 
the  permanent  members,  particularly  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  and  argued  that  the  Assembly  should  be  entitled  to  consider 
any  proposal  on  the  nomination  of  any  candidate;  their  preference, 
however,  was  for  further  consideration  by  the  Security  Council  in  the 
hope  than  an  agreement  might  be  reached.  They  also  challenged  the 
draft  resolution  on  strictly  legal  grounds.  Iraq  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  providing  for  a  committee  of  seven  representatives  of  mem- 
ber states  to  study  the  matter  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
within  2  weeks  with  respect  to  ways  and  means  of  solving  the  problem. 

In  the  voting  on  the  proposals  the  Assembly  rejected  the  Soviet  pro- 
posal by  37  votes  to  9,  with  11  abstentions.  It  then  rejected  the  Iraqi 
proposal  by  35  votes  to  15,  with  7  abstentions.  Turning  to  the  joint 
draft  resolution,  the  president  suggested  a  secret  ballot.  Although  the 
vote  on  the  resolution  was  not  actually  an  election,  it  did  concern  the 
appointment  of  an  individual  and  thus  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
rules.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Lie  had  asked  for  a  secret  ballot  in  order  to 
give  delegations  greater  freedom  of  action.  However,  since  Chile 
objected  to  a  secret  ballot,  the  draft  resolution  was  voted  upon  by  a 
show  of  hands  and  was  adopted  by  46  votes  to  5,  with  8  abstentions. 
At  the  next  plenary  meeting  the  Secretary-General  stated  that  he  re- 
garded this  vote  as  a  reaffirmation  by  the  Assembly  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary-General. 
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4.  Development  of  a  20 -Year  Program  for  Achiev- 
ing Peace  Through  the  United  Nations 

During  the  spring  of  1950  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Trygve  Lie,  prepared  a  ten-point  memorandum  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  for  achieving  peace  through  the  United 
Nations  which  he  discussed  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  separate  occasions. 

On  June  6  he  circulated  the  memorandum  to  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  under  a  covering  letter -in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  concluded  from  these  conversations  "that  the  United  Nations 
remains  a  prime  factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  each  of  these  govern- 
ments and  that  the  reopening  of  genuine  negotiations  on  certain  of  the 
outstanding  issues  may  be  possible."  The  letter  also  pointed  out  that 
"the  deterioration  of  relations  between  leading  members  of  the  United 
Nations"  had  created  "a  situation  of  most  serious  concern  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  future  peace  of  the  world;"  in  his  capacity  as 
Secretary-General,  Mr.  Lie  had  accordingly  felt  it  his  duty  to  suggest 
"means  by  which  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  resources  of 
the  United  Nations  could  be  employed  to  moderate  the  present  conflict 
and  to  enable  a  fresh  start  to  be  made  towards  eventual  peaceful 
solutions  of  outstanding  problems." 

Mr.  Lie's  ten  points,  which  were  then  made  public,  were  as  follows : 

1.  Inauguration  of  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security  Council,  at- 
tended by  Foreign  Ministers,  or  heads,  or  other  members  of  govern- 
ments, as  provided  by  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  rules  of 
procedure;  together  with  further  developments  and  use  of  other 
United  Nations  machinery  for  negotiation,  mediation,  and  conciliation 
of  international  disputes ; 

2.  A  new  attempt  to  make  progress  toward  establishing  an  inter- 
national control  system  for  atomic  energy  that  will  be  effective  in 
preventing  its  use  for  war  and  promoting  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes ; 

3.  A  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  bringing  the  armaments  race 
under  control,  not  only  in  the  field  of  atomic  weapons,  but  in  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  of  conventional  armaments ; 

4.  A  renewal  of  serious  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  the  armed 
forces  to  be  made  available  under  the  Charter  to  the  Security  Council 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  decisions ; 

5.  Acceptance  and  application  of  the  principle  that  it  is  wise  and 
right  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  universality  of 
membership ; 
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6.  A  sound  and  active  program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development  and  encouragement  of  broad-scale  capital  investment, 
using  all  appropriate  private,  governmental,  and  intergovernmental 
resources ; 

7.  More  vigorous  use  by  all  member  governments  of  the  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote,  in  the  words  of  the  Charter, 
"higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment,  and  conditions  of 
economic  and  social  progress"; 

8.  Vigorous  and  continued  development  of  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  for  wider  observance  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  throughout  the  world ; 

9.  Use  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote,  by  peaceful  means  instead 
of  by  force,  the  advancement  of  dependent,  colonial,  or  semicolonial 
peoples  toward  a  place  of  equality  in  the  world ;  and 

10.  Active  and  systematic  use  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Charter  and 
all  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to  speed  up  the  development 
of  international  law  toward  an  eventual  enforceable  world  law  for  a 
universal  world  society. 

The  Secretary-General  proposed  that  his  program  be  considered  by 
the  Assembly  at  its  fifth  regular  session. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  Assembly,  Canada,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Haiti,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Sweden,  and  Yugo- 
slavia jointly  submitted  a  resolution  commending  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral for  his  initiative  and  requesting  the  appropriate  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  to  consider  those  portions  of  the  Secretary-General's 
memorandum  with  which  they  were  particularly  concerned  and  to 
inform  the  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session,  through  the  Secretary- 
General,  of  the  results  of  their  consideration.  The  resolution  was 
subsequently  amended  to  provide  only  for  report  on  any  progress 
achieved  by  such  consideration. 

The  Soviet  Delegation  also  submitted  a  resolution  by  which  the 
Assembly  would  express  its  approval  that  the  item  relating  to  the 
development  of  a  20-year  peace  program  had  been  raised,  but  it 
changed  some  of  the  points  or  shifted  the  emphasis  to  suit  the  So- 
viet propaganda  line.  Thus  the  resolution  inter  alia  called  for  pe- 
riodic meetings  of  the  Security  Council,  with  the  People's  Kepublic 
of  China  represented  thereon ;  unswerving  compliance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  unanimity  in  the  Security  Council ;  unconditional  prohibition 
of  atomic  weapons  and  the  institution  of  control  thereof ;  and  observ- 
ance in  the  preparation  of  article  43  agreements  of  the  principle  of 
equality  in  respect  of  the  total  numerical  strength  and  composition 
of  forces  made  available. 
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In  the  debate,  United  States  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  stated  the 
belief  of  the  United  States  that  while  the  action  of  the  Secretary- 
General  in  preparing  and  publishing  his  memorandum  was  unprec- 
edented, he  should  always  feel  free  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  everywhere  any  proposals  he  may  have  which 
are  calculated  to  bring  about  a  more  peaceful  world.  While  the 
United  States  did  not  agree  in  detail  with  all  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's points,  it  did  accept  the  basic  objective  of  the  memorandum 
since  it  was  "eminently  proper  for  the  Secretary-General  ...  to 
seek  the  employment  of  Charter  principles  and  United  Nations  re- 
sources on  a  long-term  basis  to  relieve  tensions  and  move  toward 
lasting  peace."  Senator  Sparkman,  supporting  the  joint  draft  reso- 
lution, agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Assembly  to  under- 
take detailed  consideration  of  Mr.  Lie's  proposals.  He  opposed  the 
Soviet  draft  resolution  as  an  effort  to  prejudice  the  consideration  of 
the  points  raised  in  the  Secretary-General's  memorandum. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  related  group  of  states,  in  supporting  the 
Soviet  draft  resolution,  were  sharply  critical  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's initiative  and  proposals,  which  they  labeled  a  biased,  unilateral 
approach  to  the  problem  of  world  peace,  directly  inspired  by  the 
United  States. 

On  November  20  the  Assembly  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  5,  with 
1  abstention,  the  joint  draft  resolution.  The  Soviet  proposal  was 
then  decisively  rejected,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
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Economic  and  Social 
Progress  and  Promotion 
of  Human  Rights 


The  Challenge  of  Present-Day  Economic  and 
Social  Problems 

For  a  long  time  hunger,  disease,  and  premature  death  have 
been  the  lot  of  men  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  few  centuries  expanding  knowledge  and  technolog- 
ical progress  have  given  us  effective  tools  to  conquer  hunger  and 
disease.  Yet  the  fate  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  continues  to  be  as 
precarious  as  ever.  The  last  few  hundred  years  have  brought  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  population  in  certain  parts  of  the  world 
which  has  outraced  the  development  of  the  human  and  material  re- 
sources of  those  areas.  Whereas  in  earlier  days  of  crisis  a  few  mil- 
lions might  have  perished  as  a  result  of  famines  and  war  and  unrest, 
today  the  well-being  of  hundreds  of  millions  is  in  jeopardy. 

Something  else  has  changed.  The  poor  and  the  underprivileged, 
representing  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  population  of  the  world, 
are  becoming  more  fully  conscious  of  their  needs.  They  dimly  per- 
ceive that  it  is  within  the  power  of  man  to  meet  their  needs,  and 
they  are  growing  restless  as  the}^  struggle  with  misery  and  despair. 
As  a  result  they  have  become  more  vulnerable  to  demagogic  appeals. 
This  fact  is  exploited  to  the  full  by  the  false  prophets  of  communism, 
who  hide  their  imperialist  designs  behind  the  promises  of  a  world 
of  plenty.    Their  appeal  to  violence  in  internal  and  international 
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relations  has  become  an  ever-present  threat  to  peaceful  relations 
within  established  societies  and  between  them. 

The  challenge  of  this  situation  was  clearly  set  forth  by  Secretary 
Acheson  when  he  stated  in  his  address  to  the  fifth,  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  September  20,  1950 : 

"We  must  carry  on  with  our  war  against  want,  even  as  we  arm 
against  aggression.  We  must  do  these  two  things  at  the  same  time, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  constantly  before  us  the 
w7hole  purpose  of  what  we  are  doing. 

"We  have  it  in  our  power  now,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  and  of  many  member 
nations,  to  transform  the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  to  take  them 
out  from  under  the  specter  of  want,  to  give  people  everywhere  new 
hope." 

The  American  people  do  not  stand  alone  in  recognizing  this  chal- 
lenge. One  of  the  most  encouraging  trends  in  the  United  Nations 
is  the  growing  emphasis  on  economic  and  social  problems.  The  pro- 
motion of  "social  progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  greater 
freedom,"  to  quote  from  the  preamble  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  become  an  end — not  a  mere  promise. 

In  1950  the  program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic  develop- 
ment was  launched  by  the  United  Nations  in  cooperation  with  the 
specialized  agencies.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment gave  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  domestic  and  inter- 
national financing  of  economic  development  schemes.  Among  the 
major  concerns  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  were  the  promotion  of  land  reform  and  improvement  of  land 
tenure.  A  large  measure  of  agreement  was  reached  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  measures,  domestic  and  international,  to  assure 
high  levels  of  employment  and  to  avoid  the  specter  of  unemployment. 

In  the  discussion  and  development  of  these  various  projects  the 
accent  has  been  placed  on  human  needs  and  the  best  ways  of  meeting 
them.  Measures  to  increase  production  or  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  capital  were  considered  as  means  of  improving  living  standards 
generally.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the  development  of  social- 
welfare  institutions  and  to  the  training  of  leaders  in  this  field.  Child 
health  and  welfare  were  among  the  major  preoccupations  not  only 
of  Unicef  but  also  of  such  specialized  agencies  as  Who  and  Fao. 
Basic  educational  schemes,  planned  and  operated  to  fight  illiteracy 
on  a  broad  front,  figured  high  on  the  list  of  priorities  in  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion (Unesco). 
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The  most  revealing  single  fact  in  this  entire  picture  is  the  utterly 
negative  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia  and  its  adherents.  While  using 
every  means  of  propaganda  to  impress  itself  upon  the  world  as  the 
savior  of  the  oppressed  and  the  hungry,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  either  stood 
aloof  from  or  actively  opposed  all  the  constructive  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  economic  and  social 
fields.  For  8  months  out  of  12  no  Soviet,  no  Polish,  no  Czechoslovak 
representative  participated  in  any  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  or  its  subsidiary  bodies  with  the  exception  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  where  they  spent  most  of  their  time  pro- 
testing American  efforts  to  assist  in  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe. 
Generally  they  do  not  participate  in  the  specialized  agencies  estab- 
lished to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
throughout  the  world  and  the  promotion  of  health  and  better  educa- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  does  not  belong  to  a  single 
one  of  the  newer  specialized  agencies.  Although  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
helped  sponsor  the  inauguration  of  the  U.  N.  Technical  Assistance 
Program,  it  has  not  contributed  a  single  penny  to  the  financing  of  the 
special  Technical  Assistance  Fund.  All  the  Communist  countries 
either  abstained  from  voting  or  voted  against  measures  to  relieve 
the  suffering  in  Korea.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable,  in  spite  of 
their  persistent  propaganda  to  the  contrary :  the  Communist  countries 
are  not  interested  in  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  non- 
Communist  world;  they  are  not  interested  in  improving  the  lot  of 
the  common  man.  They  look  askance  at  any  improvement  in  the  liv- 
ing standards  anywhere  in  the  free  world  for  they  know  that  misery 
and  despair  are  their  best  allies. 

By  contrast  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  during  the  year  under  review  clearly  indicate  the 
determination  of  the  American  people,  acting  in  concert  with  other 
free  nations,  to  help  the  underdeveloped  and  often  overpopulated 
countries  to  achieve  a  better  life.  Ours  is  a  struggle  for  economic 
advance,  for  social  justice,  for  the  soul  of  man  which  can  survive  only 
in  freedom. 


The  International  Approach  to  Economic  Problems 

The  United  Nations  is  based  in  part  upon  a  specific  recognition  that 
economic  problems  transcend  national  boundaries  and  cannot  ade- 
quately be  solved  in  many  cases  except  upon  the  basis  of  international 
cooperation.    The  Charter  specifically  charges  the  United  Nations 
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with  the  responsibility  for  promoting  higher  standards  of  living,  full 
employment,  and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress  and 
development  together  with  the  solution  of  international  social,  health, 
and  related  problems.  Moreover,  all  members  pledge  themselves 
under  article  56  to  take  joint  and  separate  action  for  the  achievement 
of  these  purposes. 

Thus,  it  was  on  the  basis  of  this  responsibility  that  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  was  negotiated  at  United  Nations 
initiative  and  under  United  Nations  auspices  in  1947.  Under  that 
agreement  the  great  majority  of  the  world's  trading  nations  have 
already  greatly  reduced  their  trade  barriers  and  international  trade 
has  been  considerably  increased,  thus  benefiting  all  the  countries 
concerned.  The  process  is  continuing  with  more  countries  being  in- 
cluded and  greater  reductions  being  negotiated.  During  1950  the 
number  of  countries  which  entered  into  negotiations  for  reduction 
of  their  tariffs  and  which  thus  become  eligible  to  become  contracting 
parties  under  the  agreement  was  raised  to  nearly  40.  Meanwhile, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  has  continued  its  closely  related  task 
of  assuring  a  degree  of  stability  in  the  exchange  rates  of  the  world's 
currencies. 

But  international  trade,  important  as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  economic  field  in  which  there  is  need  for  international  co- 
operation under  the  Charter.  The  experience  of  the  great  depression 
in  the  early  thirties  demonstrates  how  bad  times  in  one  country  quickly 
spread  to  other  countries  which  depend  upon  the  first  country  for 
their  markets,  thus  spreading  depression  throughout  the  world.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  Nations  undertakes  an  annual  eco- 
nomic survey  both  in  the  major  economic  regions  through  the  regional 
economic  commissions  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  In  this  way 
dangerous  economic  trends  may  be  foreseen  and  forestalled  before  they 
have  become  acute.  This  review  also  affords  an  opportunity  for 
the  United  States  regularly  to  explain  to  the  world  its  economic  poli- 
cies and  to  reassure  the  other  non-Communist  countries  with  regard  to 
the  health  of  its  economic  system.  The  need  for  such  reassurances 
has  arisen  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  Communists  to  persuade  other 
countries  that  the  capitalist  system  is  on  the  brink  of  collapse  and 
that  this  collapse  will  in  turn  wreck  the  economic  systems  of  other 
countries. 

But  the  world's  economy  must  be  more  than  merely  healthy :  it  must 
be  a  growing  and  improving  economy.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
world's  population  is  still  living  under  subsistence  conditions  and 
must  be  given  a  chance  to  improve  its  living  standards.  Otherwise 
these  countries,  which  form  a  majority  of  the  world's  population,  may 
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fall  prey  to  Communist  propaganda.  Although  these  countries  must 
themselves  carry  the  main  burden  of  their  own  development,  there 
is  much  that  can  and  must  be  done  internationally.  Accordingly  the 
United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  have  embarked  upon  their 
programs  of  economic  development  based  in  part  upon  technical  as- 
sistance and  in  part  upon  fostering  the  expansion  of  capital  invest- 
ment, both  privately  and  publicly,  both  domestically  and  internation- 
ally. Thus  the  advanced  techniques  and  accumulated  capital  avail- 
able in  the  more  developed  countries  can  be  used  for  the  development 
of  the  less  developed  countries  for  the  benefit  of  both. 


A.  ECONOMIC  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  World  Economic  Situation 

At  its  February  1950  session  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  made 
its  annual  review  of  the  world  economic  situation.  This  review  was 
facilitated  by  the  Secretariat's  report  entitled  "Major  Economic 
Changes  in  1949."  The  main  events  of  1919  cited  by  the  report  and 
discussed  by  the  various  representatives  on  the  Council  were  the  de- 
cline in  economic  activity  in  the  United  States  and  the  continuing 
disequilibrium  in  international  transactions  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  wave  of  currency  devaluations  in  September  of  that  year.  At- 
tention was  also  called  to  the  subsiding  of  inflationary  pressures  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  statement  made  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  United  States  represen- 
tative on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  was  devoted  largely  to  a 
factual  review  of  the  world  economic  situation,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thorp  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  annual  factual  review  of  the  world  economic  situation  in  the  Coun- 
cil's work  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Council  "to  stay  close  to  reality." 
After  reviewing  the  production  situation  in  various  countries,  Mr. 
Thorp  pointed  out  that  "in  large  measure,  the  economic  progress  of 
most  countries  is  in  their  own  power  to  shape  .  .  .  [although]  inter- 
national cooperation  can  be  of  great  help."  He  pointed  out  that 
the  United  States  has  been  spending  large  sums  of  money  and  much 
energy  to  strengthen  the  productive  power  of  other  countries.  uWe 
have  been  doing  this  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  these  countries 
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are  our  actual  or  potential  competitors  in  world  markets.  This  is 
certainly  evidence  of  our  faith  in  the  proposition  that  the  economic 
advancement  of  each  country  is  of  benefit  to  the  world  as  a  whole." 

In  discussing  international  economic  policies,  Mr.  Thorp  recalled 
to  the  Council  that  the  United  States  has  for  over  15  years  "advocated 
an  expansion  of  world  trade  on  a  multilateral  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  convertible  currencies,  and  large  and  unhampered  international 
flow  of  capital."  He  observed  that  the  Council  is  "interested  in  a 
properly  functioning  international  economic  system  primarily,  if  not 
entirely,  because  of  its  importance  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  .  .  .  What  we  want  to  know  is  what  has 
happened  during  the  year  to  the  people  of  the  world  in  terms  of  their 
daily  living — their  nutrition,  working  conditions,  housing,  health, 
social  security,  their  educational  and  recreational  facilities,  their  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  their  opportunities  for  individual  self-expression." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Thorp  pointed  to  the  need  for  world-wide  expan- 
sion in  economic  activity  and  trade  and  the  large  possibilities  for  such 
expansion.  In  this  connection  he  cited  the  January  1950  Economic 
Eeport  of  the  President  to  the  Congress :  "We  have  regained  stability : 
but  we  need  more  than  stability.  The  great  motivating  force  in  our 
economic  system  is  the  perpetual  will  to  move  ahead,  to  use  our  skills 
and  our  resources  more  efficiently,  to  produce  more  at  lower  cost,  and 
to  provide  a  better  and  richer  life  for  all  our  citizens.  The  American 
economy  must  expand  steadily." 

During  the  spring  of  the  year  the  three  U.N.  regional  economic 
commissions,  in  Europe,  in  Latin  America,  and  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East,  issued  their  annual  economic  surveys  of  their  respective  areas. 
The  survey  of  the  Far  East  pointed  out  that  although  1919  may  have 
been  a  turning  point  in  the  economic  recovery  of  the  region,  and 
although  mineral  and  industrial  production  and  transport  had  made 
a  marked  improvement,  nevertheless  agriculture  remained  a  dominant 
problem  and  the  political  unrest  of  the  area  was  taking  a  serious 
economic  toll.  As  a  result  it  would  be  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  region.  The  survey  of  Latin  America  concerned  itself  with  the 
theory  of  economic  development  for  the  area,  with  studies  of  specific 
countries,  and  with  gathering  new  economic  data.  It  pointed  up  the 
need  for  greater  technological  progress  and  industrial  development. 
The  European  survey  referred  to  the  substantial  increases  in  produc- 
tion and  showed  that  industrial  production  in  1949,  excluding  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Germany,  exceeded  the  prewar  level  by  25  percent  and 
that  inflationary  pressure  was  being  reduced.  The  survey  emphasized 
the  danger  which  was  presented  by  the  "dollar  gap"  and  the  need  to 
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formulate  plans  to  bridge  this  gap  prior  to  the  end  of  United  States  ^ 
extraordinary  aid.  t 

By  the  time  of  the  summer  session  of  the  Council  it  was  recognized  fc 
that  world  production  had  "turned  the  corner"  and  that  both  pro-  a 
duction  and  employment  were  speedily  rising.  The  July  issue  of  the  j 
United  Nations  Bulletin  of  Statistics  showed  that,  whereas  the  index  t 
of  world  production  had  fallen  from  140  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949  t 
and  from  148  to  137  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949,  it  was  up  again  !  1 
to  144  in  the  last  quarter  of  1949  and  to  148  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950.  This  resumption  of  progress  was  recognized  at  the  eleventh  , 
session  of  the  Council  at  Geneva  and  in  the  discussions  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Economic  Committee  in  the  fall. 

In  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  Assembly  discussion  it  was  clear  from  , 
the  speeches  of  many  of  the  U.N.  members  that  their  preoccupying  1 
concern  was  with  the  shortages  and  inflationary  pressures  being  cre- 
ated by  the  world  rearmament  program  rather  than  with  unemploy- 
ment and  surpluses.  Accordingly  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Council  at  the  twelfth  session,  to  be  held  in  the  winter 
of  1951,  to  pay  special  attention  to  changes  taking  place  with  a  view 
to  recommending  measures  designed  to  make  possible  the  uninter- 
rupted progress  in  economic  stability  and  development  programs  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  being  caused  by  the  rearmament  program.  It 
is  likely  therefore  that  the  next  session  of  the  Council  will  be  con- 
cerned in  large  measure  with  questions  of  commodity  shortages  and 
with  means  for  dealing  with  these  shortages. 


2.  Technical  Assistance 

In  the  first  half  of  1950  U.N.  action  for  the  development  of  an 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  was  held  in  suspense,  since 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  program  depended  largely  on  the  leg- 
islation to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  On 
June  5,  1950,  the  Congress  having  passed  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  535,  81st  Cong.),  Title  IV  of  which  is  called 
the  Act  for  International  Development,  the  President  approved  the 
legislation  and  the  technical- assistance  program  became  part  of 
United  States  basic  law.  Under  this  act  the  United  States  was  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  technical- assistance  programs  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  "wherever  practicable."  The  President  was 
also  authorized  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  tech- 
nical-assistance programs  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations  "which 
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will  contribute  to  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  Title  as  effec- 
tively as  would  participation  in  comparable  programs  on  a  bilateral 
basis."  The  act  also  provided  that  United  States  participation  in 
any  technical-assistance  program  (either  a  U.N.  program  or  a  U.S. 
program)  should  be  terminated  by  the  President  if  he  determined 
that  such  participation  was  contrary  to  a  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tion that  the  continuance  of  such  programs  was  "unnecessary  or 
undesirable." 

A  week  later  there  assembled  at  Lake  Success  the  Technical  Assist- 
ance Conference  of  countries  interested  in  participating  in  the  ex- 
panded technical- assistance  program  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  secure  from  these  countries  pledges 
to  the  Special  Account.  At  the  conference  and  afterwards  (to  Decem- 
ber 31)  54  countries  had  pledged  a  total  of  $20,046,552  to  the  special 
technical-assistance  account.  The  United  States  pledged  $12,007,500 
subject  to  two  conditions :  (1)  that  its  share  should  not  represent  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  total  pledged;  (2)  that  Congress  appropriate 
the  money.  Other  major  contributions  were  (in  dollar  equivalents)  : 
United  Kingdom,  $2,128,255;  France,  $1,207,500;  Canada,  $772,727; 
Brazil,  $459,600;  Australia,  $400,000;  Netherlands,  $400,000;  Bel- 
gium, $270,000;  India,  $250,000;  Switzerland,  $231,481;  Argentina, 
$200,000;  Turkey,  $182,000;  Pakistan  $140,663;  New  Zealand,  $124,- 
138;  Indonesia,  $121,522;  Uruguay,  $99,408.  Of  the  total  contribu- 
tions of  other  countries,  only  a  small  portion  is  fully  convertible  into 
dollars.  The  U.S.S.R.  and  its  group  of  adhering  states  made  no 
contribution. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  a  Technical  Assistance  Administration  was 
established  within  the  United  Nations  Secretariat.  Hugh  Keenley- 
side  of  Canada  was  appointed  Director  General,  with  a  deputy,  Mr. 
Martines- Cabanas  of  Mexico.  Within  this  administration  has  been 
united  responsibility  for  operation  and  administration  of  not  only 
the  U.N.  share  of  the  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  but 
also  the  other  U.N.  programs  of  technical  assistance  which  have  been 
established  on  a  continuing  basis  and  are  financed  under  the  regular 
U.N.  budget.  These  are  relatively  small  programs  and  include  ad- 
visory social- welfare  functions;  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development  under  General  Assembly  resolution  200;  and  training 
in  public  administration.  Within  each  of  the  participating  special- 
ized agencies  special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  handling  the 
expanded  technical-assistance  program. 

By  late  summer  the  first  payments  to  the  Special  Account  were 
being  made.  The  United  States  appropriation  was  enacted  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1950  (Public  Law  759,  81st  Cong.),  and  very  promptly  the 
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United  States  made  its  first  payment  of  $4,000,000.  As  of  Decem- 
ber 31  other  countries  had  paid  (in  dollar  equivalents)  $3,470,741. 
The  first  projects  began  to  get  under  way. 

During  1950  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  (Tab),  made  up  of 
the  executive  heads  of  the  participating  specialized  agencies  and  the 
United  Nations,  began  regular  meetings  at  approximately  bimonthly 
intervals.  This  Board,  center  of  the  coordination  mechanism  for 
the  U.N.  program  of  technical  assistance,  is  kept  informed  of  all 
requests  for  assistance  received  by  each  organization,  examines  pro- 
posed programs  in  relation  to  each  other,  helps  in  arranging  joint 
projects  involving  two  or  more  organizations,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  whole  program  of  technical  assistance  to  the 
Technical  Assistance  Committee  (Tac),  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Board  has  achieved  considerable  success  in  the  avoidance  of 
duplication,  and  it  has  made  good  progress  in  establishing  a  reasonable 
uniformity  of  administrative  and  fiscal  procedures. 

With  regard  to  the  program  as  a  whole,  no  significant  action  was 
taken  in  1950  by  either  Ecosoc  or  the  General  Assembly  because  these 
bodies  had  already  taken  all  necessary  action  the  previous  year.  A 
resolution  was  provided  for  the  continuance  of  technical  assistance 
to  Libya  after  Libya  should  have  achieved  its  independence  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1952,  but  before  it  became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
of  any  specialized  agency.  This  resolution  was  directed  at  the  techni- 
cal difficulty  that  Libya,  eligible  for  technical  assistance  as  a  depend- 
ent area,  might  find  itself  ineligible  during  the  period  between  the 
achievement  of  its  independence  and  the  time  when  it  should  become 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  one  of  the  participating  specialized 
agencies. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote  full  coordination  between 
the  multilateral  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  the  United  Nations  and 
the  bilateral  programs  being  developed  by  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  The  foundation  of  such  coordination  is  full  and 
free  interchange  of  information  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  international  organizations.  Reporting  facilities  are 
being  steadily  developed.  The  Technical  Assistance  Board  reports 
regularly  to  the  governments  members  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Committee  those  requests  which  have  been  received  by  the  Tab.  For 
example,  if  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (Fao)  receives  a 
request  for  technical  assistance,  Fao  automatically  reports  the  request 
to  Tab  and  Tab  then  reports  the  request  to  the  governments  members 
of  Tac.  Reciprocally  the  United  States  is  furnishing  to  Tab  requests 
which  it  receives  from  governments  for  technical  assistance  under  the 
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United  States  bilateral  programs.  Governments  have  been  informed 
that  any  requests  which  they  make  to  the  United  States  for  technical 
assistance  will  be  reported  to  Tab  and  hence  to  the  specialized  agencies 
concerned.  The  technical- assistance  programs  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Administration  are  also  being  brought  within  this  arrange- 
ment. In  addition  to  informational  interchange,  field  coordination 
is  being  increasingly  looked  to  as  a  means  of  adjusting  U.  S.  and  U.  N. 
programs  to  each  other  in  the  planning  stages. 

As  financing  materialized  in  the  second  half  of  1950,  country  re- 
quests for  technical  assistance  grew  in  number  under  both  the  ex- 
panded program  and  the  regular  programs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies.  Fifty-one  countries  requested  technical 
assistance  under  the  expanded  program  as  of  December  15,  1950  (in- 
cluding requests  which  did  not  specifically  distinguish  as  between  ex- 
panded and  regular  program).  Many  of  the  requests  involved 
assistance  from  more  than  one  agency.  The  agency  distribution  of 
the  requests  was  as  follows :  United  Nations,  28 ;  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  29 ;  International  Labor  Organization,  9 ;  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  15 ;  World 
Health  Organization,  34 ;  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
15. 

Significant  among  the  projects  which  were  carried  on  in  1950  under 
the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations  were  a  comprehensive  mis- 
sion to  Bolivia,  headed  by  Dr.  Keenleyside,  the  Director  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Administration;  a  mission 
on  economic  and  financial  matters  to  Chile ;  and  a  mission  concerned 
with  industrial  metallurgy  in  Mexico. 

The  U.N.  program  of  granting  fellowships  for  training  in  public 
administration,  under  General  Assembly  resolution  246  (III),  was 
inaugurated  in  1950.  Twenty-eight  member  governments  nominated 
125  candidates  for  fellowships  and  scholarships;  32  fellowships  and 
25  scholarships  were  granted,  although  7  fellowship  requests  and  7 
scholarship  requests  were  subsequently  withdrawn  by  their  govern- 
ments. Nine  of  the  fellowship  holders  and  10  of  the  scholarship  hold- 
ers were  placed  for  study  in  the  United  States. 

Certain  survey  missions  were  organized  in  1950  as  a  means  of  de- . 
veloping  detailed  plans  for  further  technical  assistance  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  were  sent.    Of  these,  four  illustrate  the  approach 
and  method  used. 

An  exploratory  mission  arrived  in  Afghanistan  in  March  and  re- 
mained there  several  weeks,  working  out  plans  for  a  long-term  techni- 
cal-assistance program  for  Afghanistan.  On  the  basis  of  these 
recommendations,  a  larger  United  Nations  technical-assistance  mis- 
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sion  arrived  in  Kabul  in  June.  This  mission  was  to  investigate  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Afghan  economic  development.  Technical  specialists 
participating  in  the  mission  included  an  economic  adviser,  an  indus- 
trial consultant  on  raw-material  utilization,  an  expert  in  public  ad- 
ministration, an  agronomist,  a  soils  and  irrigation  expert,  and  an 
expert  in  the  improvement  of  livestock  production.  The  last  was 
concerned  particularly  with  the  improvement  of  the  karakul  sheep, 
the  skins  of  which  constitute  Afghanistan's  leading  export  item.  At 
the  end  of  1950  the  recommendations  of  the  mission  had  not  yet  been 
made  available. 

A  comprehensive  development  mission  was  sent  to  Colombia,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. This  mission  included  14  advisers  brought  in  from  the  out- 
side, with  approximately  the  same  number  of  Colombian  advisers  to 
work  with  their  foreign  counterparts.  A  report  was  issued  at  the 
end  of  June  1950,  in  which  recommendations  were  made  in  a  number 
of  fields.  Among  these  were  suggestions  for  a  reform  of  the  tax 
system,  better  land  utilization,  development  of  a  light  steel  industry, 
improvement  of  railroad  operation  and  coordination  of  the  railroads 
with  existing  highway  and  pipeline  systems,  increase  in  health  agen- 
cies, expansion  of  electric  power,  promotion  of  large-scale  housing 
projects,  and  an  overhauling  of  the  Government's  accounting  and 
budget  system. 

Following  the  issuance  of  this  report,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
participating  specialized  agencies  concluded  with  the  Government 
of  Colombia  agreements  providing  detailed  technical  assistance  for 
Colombia.  Under  these  agreements  the  United  Nations  will  send  to 
Colombia  a  resident  technical-assistance  representative,  who  will  co- 
ordinate the  work  done  by  the  different  organizations  in  Colombia. 
Experts  to  be  provided  will  cover  the  fields  of  public  finance,  taxation, 
railroad  transportation,  management  of  harbor  terminals,  prepara- 
tion of  price  and  production  indexes,  manpower,  agricultural  plan- 
ning, land  classification,  livestock  improvement,  livestock  transporta- 
tion, land-resources  development,  forestry,  and  education. 

In  Indonesia,  a  U.N.  mission  made  extensive  recommendations 
which  covered  many  areas  of  Government  activity.  After  consider- 
able discussion,  the  United  Nations  signed  with  Indonesia,  for  itself 
and  the  participating  specialized  agencies,  a  comprehensive  tech- 
nical-assistance agreement  in  November  1950.  This  provided  for 
the  furnishing  of  eight  senior  experts  in  various  fields  of  economic 
and  social  activity.  At  the  same  time  a  supplementary  agreement 
provided  for  the  carrying  on  by  Unesco  of  a  fundamental  education- 
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demonstration  project  and  training  center,  for  which  half  a  dozen 
specialists  would  be  required. 

The  case  of  Libya  presented  to  the  United  Nations  the  problem  of  a 
country  which  had  been  assured  of  its  independence  because  of  direct 
United  Nations  action  (see  pp.  82,  313).  The  United  Kingdom  had 
requested  in  June  1950  that  the  immediate  needs  of  Libya  should  be 
surveyed,  and  a  U.N.  mission,  responsive  to  this  request,  worked  in 
Libya  in  the  summer  of  1950.  The  report  called  for  experts  in  many 
different  fields.  In  the  agricultural  area  particular  emphasis  was 
laid  on  the  importance  of  water  availability  and  irrigation  projects. 
Following  study  of  the  report  a  basic  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  United  Nations  and  the  five  specialized  agencies  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  other,  providing  for  10  experts  to  go 
initially  to  Libya  (Tripolitania  and  Cyrenaica)  to  appraise  economic 
conditions  in  the  country  and  to  draw  up  such  recommendations  for 
technical  assistance  as  might  be  needed  for  orderly  economic  develop- 
ment. These  experts  are  in  the  field  of  general  economics,  public 
finance,  vital  statistics,  electric  power,  agriculture,  irrigation,  viti- 
culture, wool  production,  and  social  welfare. 


3.  Unemployment  and  Full  Employment 

As  in  previous  years  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  problems  of  unemployment  and  how  to 
achieve  full  employment.  In  contrast  with  the  discussions  in  1949, 
when  the  United  States  had  experienced  a  down-turn  in  employment 
and  business  activity,  the  discussions  in  1950  reflected  the  feeling  of 
relief  and  optimism  generated  by  the  recovery  and  further  expansion 
of  the  United  States  economy  which  continued  throughout  1950.  U.N. 
discussions  on  this  subject  reflected  the  continuing  importance  of  the 
United  States-  economy  in  the  world  (estimated  to  produce  about  40 
percent  of  total  world  production)  and  the  deep  interest  of  foreign 
countries  in  domestic  measures  by  the  United  States  to  maintain  full 
employment  and  international  measures  which  might  protect  other 
countries  against  the  effects  of  a  possible  major  decline  in  United 
States  economic  activity.  Representatives  of  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
countries,  who  typically  predict  and  hope  for  the  collapse  of  the 
United  States  economy,  did  not  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the 
U.N.  bodies  dealing  with  employment  problems  between  January  and 
September  1950  because  of  the  Chinese  representation  issue. 
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In  August  1949,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  asked  the  Secre- 
tary-General  to  appoint  a  group  of  experts  to  prepare  a  report  on 
national  and  international  measures  for  achieving  and  maintaining 
full  employment.  The  group  of  experts  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing: John  Maurice  Clark,  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  worked  in  association  with  Arthur  Smithies,  professor 
of  economics  at  Harvard  University;  Nicholas  Kaldor,  fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge;  Pierre  Uri,  economic  and  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  Commissariat  General  du  Plan,  Paris ;  E.  Ronald  Walker, 
economic  adviser  to  the  Australian  Department  of  External  Affairs, 
chairman.  The  report  of  the  group,  entitled  "National  and  Inter- 
national Measures  for  Full  Employment,"  completed  in  late  Decem- 
ber 1949,  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  debate  in  both  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

On  the  domestic  side,  the  experts  concentrated  their  attention  on 
the  various  governmental  measures  for  maintaining  aggregate  effec- 
tive demand ;  on  the  international  side,  they  proposed  a  rather  com- 
plicated set  of  measures  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  dollar  avail- 
abilities at  a  level  approximately  equal  to  that  which  prevailed  at 
the  time  immediately  before  the  occurrence  of  a  depression,  should 
a  depression  occur.  The  report  represented  a  systematic  attempt  to 
translate  into  a  comprehensive  body  of  practical  measures  the  general 
desire  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  set  up  some  concrete 
system  to  handle  the  unemployment  problem. 

The  report  of  the  experts  was  first  considered  by  the  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission  in  January  1950.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  studied  and  discussed  the  experts'  report  carefully  and 
agreed  with  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  representative  on 
the  Commission,  Isador  Lubin,  that  the  report  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  detailed  and  careful  study  by  member  govern- 
ments and  that  substantive  discussion  of  the  experts'  report  should 
be  deferred  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  until  the  July  1950 
session  of  the  Council.  The  February  1950  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  supported  the  Commission's  recommendation. 

At  the  July  1950  session  of  the  Council  the  experts'  report  was 
considered  in  great  detail  in  all  its  aspects.  Draft  resolutions  were 
submitted  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  question  .by  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada,  and  particular  suggestions 
were  made  by  nearly  all  other  delegations.  Mr.  Lubin,  representing 
the  United  States,  made  a  comprehensive  statement  analyzing  the 
experts'  proposals  and  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  resolution 
he  introduced.  The  principal  point  of  disagreement  in  the  Council 
was  the  extent  to  which  automatic  measures  should  go  into  effect  when 
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unemployment  had  reached  a  certain  level.  The  British  representa- 
tive in  particular  favored  automatic  measures,  while  the  United  States 
representative  favored  flexibility  in  the  use  of  measures  to  deal  with 
unemployment  and  balance- of -payments  difficulties  stemming  from 
unemployment  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Lubin,  United  States  representative  on  the  Council,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  any  "automatic  compensatory  scheme"  did  not  appear 
workable  for  an  economy  such  as  that  of  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  "in  such  a  complex  economy,  where  unemployment  can  arise  from 
a  multiplicity  of  causes,  simple  mechanical  devices,  however  ingenious, 
are  not  likely  to  do  the  job.  Rather  than  solve  the  problem  by  a 
formula,  we  propose  to  place  our  major  reliance  upon  the  preparation 
of  a  variety  of  programs  for  adoption  in  appropriate  combination  in 
the  case  of  threatening  recession  or  depression.  Our  measures  will  be 
fitted  to  the  particular  cause  and  character  of  such  instability  as  may 
arise." 

The  resolution  as  finally  adopted  represented  an  adjustment  of  the 
views  of  several  countries.  With  respect  to  domestic  full  employment 
policies  the  resolution  recommends  that  each  government  publish 
annually  a  statement  of  its  economic  objectives  for  the  coming  year 
or  for  a  longer  period,  such  statement  to  be  accompanied  wherever 
practicable  by  a  statement  of  quantitative  goals  or  forecasts  relating 
to  employment,  production,  consumption,  investment,  or  such  other 
pertinent  measurable  economic  factors  as  may  be  significant  indicators 
of  the  trends  of  its  economy.  It  is  also  recommended  that  each  gov- 
ernment make  known  the  standard  by  which  it  defines  the  meaning  of 
full  employment  as  a  continuing  objective  of  policy.  The  resolution 
further  recommends  that  each  government  formulate,  announce,  and 
periodically  review  its  measures  to  achieve  full  employment.  The 
United  Nations  Secretary-General  and  the  Economic,  Employment, 
and  Development  Commission  are  to  analyze  the  reports  and  studies 
submitted  by  the  governments. 

With  regard  to  international  full-employment  policies,  the  reso- 
lution recommends  that  each  U.  N.  member  intensify  its  efforts,  while 
pursuing  its  employment  and  other  domestic  goals,  to  achieve  and 
maintain  equilibrium  in  its  balance  of  payments.  Such  equilibrium 
should  be  characterized  by  (1)  development  of  trade  along  lines  en- 
visaged in  relevant  international  agreements  which  would  involve 
the  absence  of  quantitative  restrictions  on  international  trade  imposed 
for  balance-of -payments  reasons  and  of  exchange  restrictions  on  cur- 
rent account  transactions ;  a  low  level  of  other  trade  barriers ;  and  a 
minimum  of  discrimination  in  the  application  of  such  trade,  mone- 
tary, or  investment  restrictions;  (2)  an  increased  and  stable  flow 
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of  international  investment  funds;  and  (3)  a  level  of  reserves  of  1 
convertible  currencies  and  gold  which  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  £ 
each  country  to  meet  normal  fluctuations  in  its  receipts  of  foreign 
exchange.    The  International  Monetary  Fund  is  urged  to  make  its  ' 
resources  available  to  its  members  as  fully  and  readily  as  its  articles  1 
of  agreement  permit.    This  replaced  the  mandatory  recommendation  i 
of  the  experts  which  would  have  made  automatic  the  provision  ] 
through  the  Monetary  Fund  of  the  currencies  of  countries  suffering  ! 
from  unemployment  if  other  countries'  net  trade  balances  were  ad-  1 
versely  affected  as  a  result  of  such  unemployment.  Members  are  asked 
to  furnish  the  U.N.  Secretary-General  at  his  request  with  pertinent 
information  on  their  estimates  of  balance-of-payment  positions  and 
information  on  related  economic  policies  for  the  coming  year  or 


With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  Council's  consideration  of  the 
employment  problem  as  it  occurs  under  the  conditions  prevalent  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  Secretary-General  was  requested  to  ap- 
point a  small  group  of  experts  to  prepare  a  report  on  underemploy- 
ment in  underdeveloped  countries  and  national  and  international 
measures  required  to  alleviate  this  condition. 

The  significance  of  this  resolution  lies  in  the  willingness  of  govern- 
ments to  consider  in  detail,  in  an  international  forum,  their  domestic 
and  international  economic  policies  having  effects  on  the  employment 
and  balance-of-payment  situations  of  other  countries. 

In  the  discussions  in  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1950,  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman  represented  the  United 
States.  The  report  of  the  experts  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil resolution  were  discussed  extensively  and  were  followed  by  the 
endorsement  of  the  Ecosoc  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly. 


In  1919  the  economic  question  receiving  principal  attention  was 
technical  assistance ;  in  1950  the  dominant  issue  was  that  of  financing 
economic  development  in  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  report  of  the  experts  on  "National  and  International  Measures 
for  Full  Employment"  was  published  in  December  1919.  This  report 
laid  stress  upon  the  need  for  a  steady  flow  of  investment  capital  for 
economic  development  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  economic 
stability  and  growth  throughout  the  world.  The  report  made  certain 
suggestions  with  regard  to  increasing  and  regularizing  this  flow 


longer. 


4.  Vinancial 
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through  the  facilities  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

The  question  of  financing  was  referred  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  the  Subcommission  on  Economic  Development,  which  de- 
voted its  spring  meeting  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  practical  ways  to 
increase  the  amount  of  capital  made  available  for  development  pur- 
poses. The  report  of  the  Subcommission  made  a  series  of  practical 
suggestions,  most  of  which  have  since  been  approved  both  by  the  Coun- 
cil and  by  the  General  Assembly  itself.  These  recommendations  in- 
cluded, among  others,  the  following:  (a)  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
means  for  mobilizing  domestic  capital,  based  upon  the  studies  made  by 
the  special  United  Nations  group  of  experts  which  met  during  the 
fall  of  1949 ;  (6)  suggestions  with  regard  to  attracting  foreign  private 
capital  and  the  need  for  the  negotiation  of  treaties  for  this  purpose ; 
(c)  suggestions  as  to  certain  specific  ways  in  which  the  International 
Bank  might  make  its  loan  policy  more  liberal  and  increase  its  avail- 
able capital,  consistent  with  sound  banking  practices.  The  latter  sug- 
gestions included  a  recommendation  that  the  Bank  should  provide 
funds  in  certain  cases  to  cover  the  costs  of  a  project  which  are  initially 
payable  in  the  home  currency  of  the  borrowing  country  as  well  as  cov- 
ering foreign-exchange  costs. 

The  Subcommission  pointed  out  that  there  remains  a  basic  problem 
with  regard  to  the  financing  of  certain  types  of  projects  in  the  under- 
developed countries  which,  although  fundamental  to  development, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  self-liquidating,  i.e.  as  earning  by  themselves 
enough  money  to  repay  to  the  lending  institution  full  principal  and 
interest  on  the  loan.  Such  projects  include  port  development,  road 
and  railroad  development,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.  Such  projects  are 
called  "economic  and  social  overhead  projects,"  and  it  is  these  non- 
self-liquidating  projects  and  the  question  of  how  they  are  to  be 
financed  and  "gotten  under  way"  which  constitute  the  "hard  core"  of 
the  problem. 

When  the  report  of  the  Subcommission  was  considered  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  eleventh  session  at  Geneva,  the  Council  was  impressed  by 
the  soundness  of  the  Subcommission's  work  and  adopted  a  resolution 
incorporating  most  of  its  suggestions.  It  also  requested  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  to  prepare  studies  bearing  on  the  capacity  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  obtain  the  necessary  foreign-exchange 
reserves  to  service  foreign-capital  investments.  These  studies  will  be 
based  upon  the  experience  of  other  countries  which  have  now  achieved 
a  greater  degree  of  economic  development. 

The  General  Assembly's  Economic  Committee  devoted  its  principal 
attention  to  these  problems  during  its  sixth  session.    There  was  gen- 
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eral  recognition  that  there  is  need  for  an  expansion  and  steadier  flow 
of  foreign  capital,  both  public  and  private,  in  order  to  assure  the  de- 
sired rate  of  economic  development  in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
as  well  as  a  more  effective  and  sustained  mobilization  of  domestic  sav- 
ings. In  a  significant  speech  the  Indian  representative  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  in  the  India-Pakistan  subcon- 
tinent was  not  even  being  maintained  at  its  present  very  low  level  and 
pointed  out  the  political  dangers  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
this.  Many  delegations  stressed  the  desirability  that  capital  might 
flow  in  on  the  heels  of  technical  assistance.  General  satisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  increasing  attention  being  paid  by  the  International 
Bank  to  the  problem  of  financing  the  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries  and  with  the  more  liberal  trends  which  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  Bank's  report.  The  desirability  that  the  Bank  make  loans  in 
currencies  other  than  dollars  was  also  stressed.  Finally,  it  was  real- 
ized that  current  political  disorders  in  the  world  are  such  that  de- 
veloped countries  such  as  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom cannot  now  afford  to  make  investment  capital  available  on  a 
greatly  increased  scale.  Both  President  Truman  and  Senator  Spark- 
man,  the  United  States  delegate  on  the  Economic  Committee,  pointed 
out  that  after  a  general  and  satisfactory  disarmament  plan  had  been 
put  into  effect  the  savings  which  might  be  derived  therefrom  would 
be  such  as  to  make  available  increased  resources  for  development  pur- 
poses, and  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.S.E.  and  its  associated  coun- 
tries for  holding  up  the  development  process  was  clearly  underlined. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which  recommended 
that  the  Council  consider  practical  methods,  conditions,  and  policies 
for  achieving  the  adequate  expansion  and  steadier  flow  of  foreign 
capital,  both  public  and  private,  and  asked  that  special  attention  be 
paid  to  the  financing  of  non-self -liquidating  projects. 

Meanwhile,  during  1950,  the  International  Bank  made  consider- 
able progress  in  increasing  its  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
It  loaned  over  $300,000,000  to  10  of  its  members,  namely,  Australia, 
Brazil,  Colombia,  Ethiopia,  India,  Iraq,  Mexico,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
and  Uruguay,  thus  bringing  the  total  of  the  Bank's  loans  made  since 
its  establishment  to  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Among  the  most  significant  of  the  loans  thus  made  was  the  loan  of 
$7,000,000  to  Ethiopia.  This  loan  demonstrates  the  mixture  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  financial  aid  which  the  Bank  gives  to  its  mem- 
bers and  lays  stress  upon  the  Bank's  interest  in  helping  to  develop  local 
small-scale  private  industries.  The  loan  is  the  first  made  to  any  Afri- 
can nation  and  is  also  interesting  in  having  been  negotiated  within 
the  borrowing  country  rather  than  in  Washington.    Not  only  does  the 
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loan  cover  equipment  for  the  repair  of  Ethiopia's  highways  which  had 
deteriorated  throughout  the  war,  but  the  agreement  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  highway  authority,  the  management  of  which  will 
be  selected  by  the  Government  in  consultation  with  the  Bank.  The 
administration  so  chosen  will  have  the  duty  of  training  Ethiopian 
personnel  as  well  as  reestablishing  a  road  network.  Meanwhile,  $2,- 
000,000  of  the  loan  will  be  made  available  to  a  new  Ethiopian  Develop- 
ment Bank  which  is  intended  to  make  loans  on  reasonable  terms  to 
small  private  industries  within  the  country.  Many  small  factories 
in  the  country  require  capital  to  finance  the  procurement  of  equipment, 
and  this  capital  must  in  many  cases  be  foreign  exchange.  The  Ethio- 
pian Government,  in  consultation  with  the  International  Bank,  will 
select  a  suitable  management  and  staff  for  the  Development  Bank. 

The  loan  of  $9,000,000  to  Turkey,  which  followed  shortly  after 
the  Ethiopian  loan,  carries  the  same  idea'  further.  In  Turkey,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  there  are  many  small-scale,  worthwhile  private 
industrial  projects  which  could  be  undertaken  if  local  capital,  foreign 
exchange,  and  technical  and  managerial  techniques  could  be  mobilized 
to  carry  them  out.  Private  capital  exists  but  has  been  reluctant  to 
participate  in  local  industrial  development.  Accordingly,  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  consistent  with  the  policies  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  has  assisted  the  Turkish  Government  in  establishing 
the  Industrial  Development  Bank  of  Turkey,  the  capital  of  which 
was  subscribed  by  a  group  of  18  private  institutions  and  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  assist  in  establishing  new  private  industrial  enterprises. 
The  International  Bank  will  supply  the  foreign-exchange  require- 
ments of  the  projects  which  the  new  bank  will  finance.  Meanwhile, 
the  International  Bank  has  made  available  to  the  Turkish  Bank  a  gen- 
eral manager  who  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  International  Bank. 
A  similar  loan  has  been  made  to  Mexico. 

The  loan  to  Iraq  of  $12,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
flood  control  on  the  Tigris  Kiver  is  intended  to  bring  back  some  of 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  that  country.  The  loan  will  be  secured  by  an 
assignment  of  oil  royalties.  It  will  make  possible  the  construction  of  a 
dam  50  miles  above  Baghdad  which  will  divert  excess  flood  waters 
through  a  special  canal  to  an  unpopulated  and  barren  depression  in 
the  desert. 

The  Bank's  technical-assistance  mission  program  has  also  been 
pushed  forward.  During  the  year  general  diagnostic  missions  were 
sent,  among  other  places,  to  Iran,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Syria. 
In  the  case  of  Uruguay,  the  Bank,  jointly  with  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  sent  a  mission  to  investigate  agricultural  produc- 
tion, marketing  and  prices,  the  dairy  industry,  soils  and  fertilizer,  f or- 
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estry,  extension  services,  and  cold-storage  facilities.  The  mission 
will  suggest  means  for  the  development  of  the  agricultural  economy 
of  that  country.  In  Pakistan  the  Bank  cooperated  with  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  a  3-month 
seminar  at  which  high-level  government  officials  were  given  the  chance 
to  study  the  complicated  problems  of  combined  resource  development 
in  the  hope  that  these  countries  might  be  assisted  in  developing  well- 
integrated  plans.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  problem  of  how  to  develop 
properly  worked-out  projects  for  presentation  to  the  International 
Bank  for  financing — a  technique  which  most  of  these  countries  have 
found  particularly  difficult. 

An  indication  of  the  growing  prestige  of  the  Bank  in  the  eyes  of 
the  financial  community  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  February  1950 
the  Bank  was  able  to  sell  $100,000,000  worth  of  its  2  percent  serial 
bonds  at  a  premium  which  represents  an  interest  rate  to  the  Bank  of 
even  less  than  2  percent  and  thus  to  refund  earlier  issues  paying  a 
higher  interest  rate.  In  March  it  sold  over  $6,000,000  of  its  Swiss- 
franc  bonds  in  that  country.  Its  net  income  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1950,  was  between  $13,000,000  and  $14,000,000. 

The  major  changes  in  foreign  trade  and  payments  which  occurred 
during  1950  inevitably  affected  the  work  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  which,  in  seeking  to  promote  order  and  stability  in  the 
foreign-exchange  field,  is  constantly  concerned  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  its  49  member  countries.  At  the  outset  of  the  year  the  Fund 
had  just  participated  in  arranging  for  a  very  wide  devaluation  of  cur- 
rencies in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar.  In  its  annual  report 
which  appeared  in  September  1950  the  Fund  found  that  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  the  devaluation  had  been  helpful  to  most  of  the  de- 
valuating countries. 

The  Fund  conserved  its  resources  of  convertible  currency  during 
the  year,  adhering  to  an  agreement  reached  in  April  1948  that  mem- 
bers participating  in  the  aid  program  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  should  not  purchase  United  States  dollars  from  the 
Fund  unless  in  exceptional  and  unforeseen  circumstances.  The  Fund 
continued,  however,  to  act  as  a  permanent  forum  for  consultation 
among  its  members  on  foreign-exchange  policies  and  for  working 
out  the  application  of  the  Fund's  articles  of  agreement  as  applied  to 
their  current  problems.  As  defense  expenditures,  especially  of  the 
United  States,  also  helped  to  improve  members'  payments  positions  in 
the  period  following  devaluation,  the  Fund  emphasized  the  need  for 
member  governments  to  adopt  rigorous  counterinflationary  measures 
under  the  new  conditions. 
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In  the  field  of  research,  one  of  the  important  studies  carried  out 
by  the  Fund  in  1950  was  the  study  of  the  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tions of  a  number  of  countries  which  are  contracting  parties  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  whose  trade  re- 
strictions had  come  under  review  during  the  year.  The  study  was 
carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  contracting  parties  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  under  which  the  Fund  must  be  consulted  when 
countries  which  are  contracting  parties  under  the  General  Agreement 
justify  import  restrictions  imposed  under  that  agreement  on  grounds 
of  financial  necessity.  The  study,  which  concluded  that  the  balance- 
of-payments  position  of  certain  of  these  countries  had  sufficiently 
improved  to  warrant  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions,  was  discussed 
by  the  contracting  parties  at  their  Torquay  meeting  in  the  fall,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  lead  to  the  relaxation  of  some  of  these 
restrictions. 


5.  Food  and  Agriculture 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

Food  is  a  weapon  for  peace.  The  dramatic  increases  in  food  pro- 
duction which  science  makes  possible,  coupled  with  enlightened 
measures  of  land  reform,  could,  if  brought  to  the  hungry  populations 
of  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  ally  these  people 
on  the  side  of  peace  and  democracy  as  no  other  weapon  can  do. 
Food  is  also  a  weapon  of  revolution.  The  promise  of  food  and  of 
land  held  out  to  the  hungry,  landless  peasants  of  the  world  is  the 
biggest  prize  offered  by  totalitarian  leaders  of  conquest  and 
aggression. 

It  is  an  essential  element  of  United  States  foreign  policy  to  mobilize 
food  resources  as  a  great  weapon  for  peace.  One  channel  through 
which  we  are  making  a  small  effort  in  this  direction  is  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (Fao),  the  food  and  agricultural  arm 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Fao  is  concerned  with  the  improvement  in  living  standards  and 
conditions  of  the  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  who  live  -on  the 
land  and  make  their  living  by  farming,  forestry,  or  fisheries.  Fao 
is  equally  concerned  with  improvement  in  the  food  and  nutrition 
standards  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  world's  peoples  living  both  in 
the  city  and  on  the  farm.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people — 
rural  and  urban — live  on  intimate  terms  with  poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
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illiteracy,  and  premature  death.  Their  productivity  is  low.  Their 
purchasing  power  is  virtually  nil.  Their  political  institutions  are 
unstable.  They  are  prey  to  famine,  plague,  disease,  and  propaganda 
which  threaten  not  only  themselves  but  the  peoples  of  the  more 
privileged  areas  of  the  world  including  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  The  United  States  and  other  democracies 
have  no  choice  but  to  show,  the  peoples  of  the  world  everywhere  that 
our  international  policies  as  expressed  through  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  are  designed  to  enable  all  peoples  to 
share  in  these  essential  necessities  of  life:  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education,  health. 

The  world  food  situation  at  the  close  of  1950  was  examined  and 
reported  on  by  the  Fao  Council  (the  executive  body  of  Fao,  com- 
posed of  18  member  governments)  at  its  tenth  and  eleventh  sessions 
in  Washington.  According  to  this  report  1949-50  was  a  fairly  good 
year  as  far  as  food  and  agricultural  production  were  concerned; 
total  world  food  consumption  about  equaled  the  prewar  levels. 

However,  the  total  world  food  position  continues  to  be  increasingly 
serious,  since  there  is  an  ever-widening  gap  between  food  consump- 
tion of  countries  such  as  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  the  United  States,  and 
Iceland,  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  and  India,  which  is  at  the 
bottom.  Those  countries  which  have  the  least  to  eat  and  are  faced 
with  perpetual  hunger  are  those  whose  populations  are  increasing 
at  the  greatest  rate  and  whose  per-capita  food  consumption  is  con- 
tinually decreasing.  The  effects  of  the  Korean  war  and  the  rearma- 
ment program  on  the  world  food  situation  were  beginning  to  be 
apparent  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  the  full  force  of  these  changes 
could  not  be  assessed  at  that  time. 

FAO  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR  1950 

Fao's  program  in  1950  was  carried  out  against  the  background  of 
worldwide  need  for  more  food,  a  dollar  shortage  which  seriously 
limited  the  purchasing  power  of  many  needy  people,  revolutionary 
drives  in  Asia  and  other  underdeveloped  areas  for  economic  and 
social  improvement,  and  political  instability.  The  greater  propor- 
tion of  Fao's  activities  in  1950  was  a  continuation  of  international 
cooperative  activities  developed  since  Fao's  establishment  at  Quebec  in 
1945.  They  included  international  consultations  on  agricultural 
policy  and  commodity  problems ;  publication  of  statistical,  economic, 
and  technical  studies;  development  of  regional  and  technical  meet- 
ings and  groups  for  consideration  of  specialized  problems  relating 
to  nutrition,  forestry,  and  fisheries ;  launching  the  expanded  technical- 
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assistance  program  as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  technical- assist- 
ance program.  During  1950  the  organization  also  proceeded  with  two 
important  constitutional  and  administrative  activities:  first,  the 
adoption  of  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  constitution,  rules,  and 
financial  regulations  to  implement  the  conference  decision,  in  1949, 
to  hold  biennial  sessions  of  the  conference  and  to  improve  the  gen- 
eral working  of  the  organization ;  and,  second,  taking  the  necessary 
financial,  administrative,  and  legal  measures  necessary  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  headquarters  to  Eome  early  in  1951,  thus  implementing 
the  decision  of  the  conference  in  1949. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  implementing  the  proposal  for 
biennial  conference  sessions,  in  bringing  information  on  "surplus" 
foods  before  the  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems,  in  promotion 
and  coordination  of  the  technical-assistance  program,  and  in  seeking 
approval  of  an  expanded  regular  budget  for  the  biennial  period 
1952-53. 

A  special  session  of  the  conference  with  limited  agenda  was  held 
in  November  1950,  and  the  annual  review,  "State  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture," was  issued  as  usual.  During  the  year  the  Committee  on 
Commodity  Problems  began  its  operations,  assembling  considerable 
information  and  providing  a  useful  forum  for  a  discussion  of  critical 
problems  affecting  a  number  of  countries,  including  the  United  States. 
The  most  significant  activity  of  this  Committee  was  the  consideration 
of  the  offers  by  the  United  States  of  surplus  foods  available  to  other 
countries  at  nominal  costs,  such  offers  contingent  on  arrangements 
made  by  recipient  countries  that  sales  would  not  interfere  with  normal 
commercial  channels.  The  Committee  is  to  be  continued  for  another 
year  with  its  terms  of  reference  expanded  to  enable  it  to  consider  com- 
modity problems  arising  out  of  any  cause,  not  only  balance-of -pay- 
ments difficulties. 

The  United  States  joined  with  other  countries  during  1950  in  inter- 
governmental consultation  on  technical  problems.  For  example, 
the  International  Rice  Commission  set  up  and  serviced  by  Fao  in 
Bangkok  held  several  sessions  and  set  up  a  joint  research  program 
and  various  technical  services  designed  to  increase  and  improve  the 
quality  of  rice  production  and  consumption  in  the  vast  rice  producing 
areas  of  the  Far  East.  The  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council,  also  set 
up  by  Fao  and  located  in  Bangkok,  has  organized  cooperative  re- 
search activities  and  intergovernmental  consultations  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  up  new  sources  of  highly  nutritious  food  through  better 
fish  production,  processing,  and  marketing  methods.  Fao  regional 
forestry  commissions  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America  have  brought  forest  experts  together  with  those  from  under- 
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developed  areas  for  the  consideration  of  improvement  of  national 
forest  policies,  the  improvement  and  establishment  of  better  national 
forest  services,  and  consultation  on  many  specialized  aspects  of  for- 
estry such  as  wood  chemistry,  standardization  of  forestry  terminology, 
and  silviculture.  Regional  meetings  at  Bangkok  and  at  Rio  de  Janiero 
have  enabled  nutrition  scientists  and  administrators  to  exchange  tech- 
nical information  and  views  on  the  raising  of  standards  of  nutritional 
knowledge  and  science  in  their  regions  and  on  promotion  of  establish- 
ment of  national  nutrition  programs.  The  second  Latin  American 
regional  meeting  on  national  food  and  agricultural  problems  was  held 
at  Montevideo  in  December,  jointly  with  the  Fourth  Inter -American 
Conference  on  Agriculture  of  the  Organization  of  American  Slates 
(Oas). 

An  international  meeting  at  The  Hague  jointly^  sponsored  by  Fao 
and  the  Netherlands  Government,  in  May  1949,  recommended  that 
Fao  establish  a  world-wide  reporting  service  on  plant  pests  and 
diseases  and  drew  up  a  general  draft  convention  on  international  plant 
protection.  It  was  given  a  preliminary  reading  at  the  special  session 
of  the  Conference  meeting  at  Washington,  will  be  sent  to  governments 
for  further  study,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  approved  by  the  next 
session  of  the  Conference. 

A  major  objective  of  Fao  in  the  statistical  field  since  its  establish- 
ment has  been  preparation  for  and  assistance  to  governments  in  taking 
the  world  census  of  agriculture  in  1950.  According  to  latest  informa- 
tion 63  countries  and  dependencies  took  part  in  the  census  in  1949-50, 
including  all  continents.  Fao  organized  special  statistical  training 
schools,  each  lasting  about  3  months,  in  which  census  officials  were 
enabled  to  obtain  specialized  and  intensive  training  in  census  and 
statistical  methods.  In  1950  these  schools  were  held  at  Paris,  Cairo, 
and  New  Delhi,  and  another  opened  early  in  1951  in  Costa 
Rica.  The  United  States  Government  cooperated  actively  with 
Fao  in  helping  to  make  these  schools  a  success  by  providing  instruc- 
tors from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  or  other  technical  departments 
of  the  Government. 

Fao's  regular  programs  continued  during  1950,  but  plans  for 
expansion  were  undertaken  following  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  Technical  Assistance  Program.  By  the  end  of  the  year  firm 
requests  had  been  received  by  Fao  under  the  expanded  program  for 
technical  assistance  in  every  field  of  Fao's  work:  agriculture,  for- 
estry, nutrition,  fisheries,  economics,  and  statistics.  The  kinds  of 
programs  carried  on  by  Fao  include  training  in  the  production  and 
use  of  teaching  materials  for  agriculture,  known  in  the  United  States 
as  extension  work  and  being  developed  in  Mexico  in  cooperation  with 
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Unesco  and  the  Oas  ;  organization  of  local  vaccine-production  facili- 
ties against  rinderpest,  training  of  local  personnel  in  most  countries 
of  southeast  Asia,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan,  and  other  similar 
assistance  to  some  countries  regarding  various  animal  diseases;  an 
Asian  training  seminar  in  economic  development ;  engineering  assist- 
ance to  Ecuador  in  rebuilding  its  irrigation  and  grain-storage  installa- 
tions following  the  disastrous  earthquake  of  August  1949 ;  surveys  of 
fisheries  resources  and  assistance  to  Ceylon,  Thailand,  Haiti,  India, 
Pakistan,  and  others  with  respect  to  establishment  of  national  fisheries 
services  and  training  programs. 

The  Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  in  the  General  Assembly  the 
problems  which  arise  from  the  use  and  ownership  of  land,  a  source  of 
misery  and  suffering  to  millions.  Fao,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations,  has  been  authorized  to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of  this 
problem,  which  is  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  the  difficulties  today  in 
Asia,  the  Near  East,  and  elsewhere.  The  Fao  Conference  recom- 
mended that  Fao  give  special  attention  to  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  on  questions  of  land  tenure  as  well  as  problems  of  immi- 
gration and  land  settlement. 

The  increasing  cooperation  between  Fao  and  other  United  Nations 
or  international  agencies  presents  an  impressive  pattern  of  interagency 
coordination.  A  nutrition  committee  has  been  established  to  advise 
both  Fao  and  Who  ;  a  number  of  Fao-Who  programs  of  agricultural 
development  and  malaria  control  have  been  initiated;  joint  studies 
on  food  values  and  improvement  of  milk  production  have  been  under- 
taken jointly  by  Fao  and  Who  for  the  U.  N.  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund  (Unicef).  Fao  provides  the  technical  secretariat 
for  the  agricultural  and  timber  committees  of  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe  and  for  the  agricultural  and  forestry  work  of  the 
Economic  Commissions  for  Latin  America  and  for  Asia  and  the  Far 
East.  Joint  missions  and  technical  surveys  have  been  organized 
between  Fao  and  the  International  Bank.  A  considerable  number 
of  Fao's  activities  in  Latin  America  are  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences  in  Tur- 
rialba,  Costa  Rica.  Fao  has  submitted  comments  to  Ecosoc  on  full 
employment  and  is  prepared  to  participate  in  U.N.  studies  on  this 
subject. 


6.  Transport  and  Communications 

The  year  1950  has  been  an  important  year  in  the  international 
transport  and  communications  field  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
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concerned,  since  during  the  year  the  United  States  has  adhered  to  or 
has  put  into  effect  numerous  international  agreements  and  regulations, 
all  of  which  were  negotiated  through  the  U.N.  system,  under  its 
auspices,  or  under  the  auspices  of  its  specialized  agencies: 

1.  Convention  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 

Organization  1 

2.  Convention  on  road  traffic 

3.  Annexes  9  and  10  of  the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation, 

the  first  being  designed  to  facilitate  international  air  traffic  at 
national  frontiers  and  the  second  specifying  systems  to  be  used 
in  helping  aircraft  to  land  in  bad  weather. 

In  the  field  of  maritime  transport  the  setting  up  of  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with  maritime  matters  was 
brought  closer  by  the  ratification  by  the  United  States  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 
since  the  action  of  the  United  States  will  probably  have  marked  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  several  other  maritime  nations.  The  organiza- 
tion, when  in  being,  will  work  to  encourage  the  removal  of  shipping 
restrictions  and  discriminations,  to  improve  the  safety  of  life-at-sea 
provisions  of  existing  conventions,  and,  in  general,  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  maritime  field  analogous  to  those  occupied  by  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (Icao)  in  aviation  and  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union  (Itu)  in  telecommunications. 

In  the  field  of  inland  transport  the  ratification  of  the  convention 
on  road  traffic  by  the  United  States  will  help  bring  into  force,  an 
international  agreement  of  world-wide  scope  which  will  facilitate 
tourist  traffic  by  simplifying  frontier  formalities  with  regard  to 
passenger  automobiles.  The  agreement  provides  for  general  recog- 
nition in  all  the  adhering  countries  of  the  driver's  license  and  registra- 
tion regulations  of  each  of  the  other  countries.  It  sets  maximum  size 
and  weight  limitations  for  large  vehicles  and  standard  safety  require- 
ments (lights,  brakes,  traffic  rules)  for  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles. 
Meanwhile  the  United  Nations  convened  the  first  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  obtain  uniformity  in  road  signs  and 
signals  throughout  the  world. 

Two  of  the  U.N.  regional  economic  commissions,  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  continued  their  efforts  to  improve  inland- 
transport  matters  in  their  regions.  The  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  continued  its  work  on  such  technical  but  important  matters 
as  the  standardization  of  railroad  brakes  and  automatic  couplings; 

1  The  Senate  ratified  the  convention  on  the  express  understanding  that  this 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  altering  the  antitrust  statutes. 
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the  expediting  of  refrigerated  rail  transport  for  perishable  merchan- 
dise ;  the  prompt  return  of  freight  cars ;  the  provisional  application 
of  a  customs  convention  covering  goods  transported  by  road  and  the 
negotiation  of  a  standard  commercial  contract  covering  the  transport 
of  such  goods;  and  the  development  of  international  rules  on  the 
transport  of  dangerous  goods.  At  the  same  time,  an  ad  hoc  committee 
of  experts  representing  member  governments  recommended  that  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  approve  the  setting 
up  of  a  standing  committee  on  inland  transport  and  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  various  national  railroad  administrations  into  an  asso- 
ciation to  pool  their  knowledge  and  experience. 

In  the  field  of  civil  aviation,  in  addition  to  the  coining  into  force  of 
the  two  annexes  to  the  Chicago  convention  mentioned  above,  three 
more  annexes  establishing,  respectively,  regulations  to  guard  against 
collision  of  aircraft  and  insure  smooth  handling  of  air  traffic  and 
the  standardizing  of  safety  measures  at  airports,  search  and  rescue 
services  around  the  world  for  aircraft  in  distress,  and  plans  for 
airport  approach  and  runway  lighting  were  brought  to  a  point  where 
it  appears  that  they  will  be  given  world-wide  effect  during  1951. 
At  the  same  time,  Icao  began  its  program  of  technical  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  countries  which  will  help  them  obtain  the  managerial 
and  technical  personnel  which  they  need.  This  will  include  training 
of  airport  safety  chiefs,  aviation  communications  engineers,  meteor- 
ologists, air-traffic  control  specialists,  civil-aviation  administrators, 
etc.  Experts  will  also  be  sent  to  these  countries  to  help  develop  air- 
dromes, aviation  schools,  and  national  civil-aviation  administrations, 
among  other  things. 

In  the  field  of  telecommunications  the  North  American  regional 
broadcasting  agreement  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations.  This  agreement  endeavors 
to  bring  order  into  the  broadcasting  spectrum  in  the  North  American 
area. 

The  Administrative  Council  of  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Union  arranged  for  the  convening  of  an  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative radio  conference  to  be  held  in  1951  to  replace  a  similar  con- 
ference scheduled  for  September  1950  which  had  been  canceled  be- 
cause of  the  world  situation.  It  is  essential  that  a  conference  of  this 
nature  be  held  in  the  near  future  so  that  order  can  be  brought  into 
the  frequency  spectrum  where  an  increasing  amount  of  chaos  and 
anarchy  prevails. 

The  International  Kadio  Consultative  Committee,  a  permanent 
organ  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  accomplished 
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the  standardization  of  lines  for  transmission  of  television  in  western 
continental  Europe. 

The  Transport  and  Communications  Commission,  working  with 
the  Statistical  Commission,  made  considerable  progress  during  the 
year  in  getting  general  agreement  on  a  uniform  basis  for  the  main- 
taining and  reporting  of  transport  statistics.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  data  reported  by  one  country  to  be  compared  with  that 
reported  by  other  countries  so  that  the  world  picture  will  be  meaning- 
ful. The  two  commissions  worked  out  and  sent  to  governments  a 
series  of  uniform  headings  under  which  data  will  be  reported  in  the 
fields  of  railways,  highways,  inland  waterways,  ocean  shipping,  and 
aviation. 


A  number  of  developments  in  the  International  Labor  Organization 
and  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  organizations  of  interest  to 
and  affecting  workers  and  trade-unions  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year.  In  addition  to  population  and  migration  items  treated  under 
separate  headings  below,  there  were  other  significant  undertakings 
and  additional  developments  in  the  fields  of  forced  labor  and  freedom 
of  association  (trade-union  rights) ,  and  in  the  rise  of  the  new  anti- 
Communist  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(Icftu); 


World  labor  problems  are  generally  brought  to  a  focus  at  three 
major  levels.  In  the  first  place  there  are  the  private  nongovern- 
mental international  trade-union  federations  which  are  composed  of 
constituent  national  trade-union  organizations.  These  international 
federations  are  established  to  undertake  cooperative  activity  by  and 
for  the  constituent  national  organizations.  The  largest  of  these  "in- 
ternationals" are  the  new  anti-Communist  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions  and  the  pro- Communist  World  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions. 


B.  LABOR  QUESTIONS 


1.  International  Approach 
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In  the  second  place  there  exists  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion, which  has  special  jurisdiction  in  matters  relating  primarily  to 
the  interests  of  workers.  Its  governing  structure  is  composed  not 
only  of  the  representatives  of  governments  but  also  of  the  representa- 
tives of  independent  worker  and  employer  groups.  The  work  of  the 
Ilo,  although  largely  of  a  technical  nature  of  primary  concern  to 
workers  and  management,  is  also  (in  part)  related  to  the  broader 
economic  and  social  problems  affecting  all  segments  of  society.  These 
problems  generally  find  their  focus  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  its  commissions. 

In  the  third  place,  precisely  because  world  labor  is  of  necessity 
concerned  with  the  broader  implications  of  its  own  interests,  a  num- 
ber of  labor  problems  arise  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
at  times  in  the  General  Assembly.  Forced  labor,  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, migration,  full  employment,  and  economic  development  are 
examples  of  labor  questions  or  problems  of  interest  to  labor  which 
have  arisen  not  only  in  the  Ilo  but  also  in  the  United  Nations.  They 
have  also  been  the  concern  of  the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions,  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  other 
labor  groups. 

From  the  time  of  its  inception  in  1919  through  the  Second  World 
War,  the  Ilo  concentrated  on  the  establishment  of  progressive  labor 
standards  through  the  adoption  of  international  conventions  and 
recommendations.  Since  World  War  II,  and  more  especially  during 
the  year  1950,  the  Ilo  has  moved  steadily  toward  an  action  program 
offering  technical  assistance  to  its  member  countries  in  most  matters 
of  concern  to  labor  and  management.  During  the  past  year  Ilo  tech- 
nical-assistance missions  have  been  at  work  in  all  sections  of  the  world, 
assisting  governments  (a)  to  establish  social-security  systems;  (6) 
to  establish  their  manpower  programs  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  more 
adequately  the  labor  force  through  technical  and  vocational  education 
and  training  and  through  the  organization  of  employment  services; 
(c)  to  improve  their  labor  information  and  statistical  services;  (d) 
to  improve  the  labor  inspection  services ;  (e)  to  safeguard  the  workers' 
health;  and  (/)  to  work  out  techniques  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes.  The  Ilo  has  established  manpower  offices  in 
Asia  and  in  Latin  America  and  will  shortly  establish  such  an  office 
in  the  Near  East. 

LABOR,  POPULATION",  AND  MIGRATION 

In  any  discussion  dealing  with  such  matters  as  standards  of  living, 
economic  development,  and  full  employment  and  productivity,  as  well 
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as  other  economic  and  social  questions,  immediate  consideration  is  of 
necessity  given  to  factors  involving  labor  and  manpower,  population 
trends  and  pressures,  and  migration  potentialities.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural desire  on  the  part  of  workers  adversely  affected  by  population 
surpluses  to  migrate  to  areas  where  labor  is  in  greater  demand.  Be- 
cause wage  earners  are  generally  the  most  vulnerable  segment  of  the 
population  and  are  thus  most  adversely  affected  by  conditions  which 
make  it  impossible  to  utilize  fully  their  primary  resource,  their  ability 
to  work,  labor  has  shown  increasing  concern  with  all  economic  con- 
siderations affecting  the  livelihood,  the  standard  of  living,  and  the 
freedom  of  workers. 

Because  of  their  vulnerable  situation,  as  well  as  their  natural 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  their  lot,  workers  are  the  object  of 
beguiling  propaganda  campaigns  to  win  them  to  international  com- 
munism, even  though  Communists  would  not  only  take  away  their 
political  liberties  but  would  also  make  them  subject  to  the  forced  labor 
of  an  economic  machine  run  by  and  for  totalitarian  leaders.  The 
problems  confronting  labor  are  many  and  diverse.  In  most  countries 
of  the  world,  labor  has  rejected  communism  as  a  possible  solution  to 
its  problems,  recognizing  that  it  would  not  only  not  solve  those  prob- 
lems but  would  also  deny  to  workers  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free 
assembly,  and  free  organization  and,  in  truth,  would  recreate  a  slavery 
which  should  long  ago  have  faded  from  the  earth.  The  problems 
facing  labor,  however,  remain.  Some  of  these  are  peculiarly  the  prob- 
lems of  workers  while  others  involve  the  general  population,  with 
workers  being  the  most  acutely  affected.  Problems  connected  with 
surplus  population  and  migration  are  of  the  latter  kind.  There  are 
indicated  below  some  of  the  factors  and  activities  affecting  labor, 
population,  and  migration  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  United 
Nations  and  related  organizations  during  1950. 

POPULATION  TRENDS  AND  PRESSURES 

The  population  of  the  world  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over 
25,000,000  a  year.  Each  day  the  earth  must  provide  for  some  75,000 
more  inhabitants. 

This  rapid  population  growth  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  those 
planning  the  economic  and  social  betterment  of  the  world's  people. 
There  is  the  constant  danger  that  economic  development  and  social 
welfare  will  not  keep  pace  with  population  increase  in  many  countries. 
The  splendid  achievements  of  modern  public  health  and  medical 
science  have  given  us  the  means  of  reducing  the  death  rate  throughout 
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the  world.  But  the  enormous  population  growth  caused  by  this 
humanitarian  accomplishment  is  creating  new  problems  in  countries 
already  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  population  on  available  eco- 
nomic resources.  We  cannot  afford  to  see  the  economic  gains  of 
United  Nations  and  United  States  technical  assistance  dissipated 
simply  in  maintaining  more  people  at  the  same  low  standards  of  life. 

In  the  Population  Commission  the  United  States  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing role  in  promoting  the  work  necessary  to  obtain  proper  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  interrelationships  of  population  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes.  Do  economic  gains  in  undeveloped  areas 
merely  increase  the  rate  of  population  growth,  thus  perpetuating 
poverty  in  a  constantly  growing  mass  of  humanity?  What  can  be 
done  to  meet  these  problems?  What  answers  are  given  by 
technological  progress  and  by  the  social  sciences  ? 

In  the  past  year  the  Population  Commission  sponsored  a  major 
study  of  these  questions  by  the  United  Nations  that  summarizes 
present  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  economic  and  social  progress  on 
population  growth  and,  correspondingly,  the  effects  of  population 
changes  on  economic  and  social  progress.  To  supplement  existing 
knowledge  a  field  study  under  joint  United  Nations  and  Indian  aus- 
pices is  now  being  initiated  in  selected  areas  in  India.  This  field 
survey  is  to  make  an  on-the-spot  study  of  the  effects  on  population 
changes  of  such  developments  as  hydroelectric  projects,  irrigation 
works,  the  establishment  of  industries,  and  the  growth  of  cities. 

A  major  international  population  problem  is  the  movement  across 
international  boundaries.  The  Population  Commission  is  charged 
with  responsibility  for  coordinating  international  research  in  this  field. 
As  is  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  migration,  the  United  Nations,  the 
specialized  agencies,  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  making  a  coordinated  attack 
upon  the  migration  problem,  using  the  studies  prepared  by  the  United 
Nations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Population  Commission  and  the 
Social  Commission.  During  the  coming  year  work  in  this  field  will 
be  focused  on  the  pressing  problems  of  European  migration  to 
overseas  countries. 

Another  major  interest  of  the  Population  Commission,  together 
with  the  Statistical  Commission,  has  been  assistance  to  governments 
in  improving  the  quality  and  comparability  of  censuses  taken  in  1950 
and  1951.  The  two  commissions  have  made  recommendations  to 
member  governments  regarding  census  enumeration  and  tabulation. 
These  have  been  incorporated  in  published  studies  of  census  methods. 
These  efforts,  coupled  with  those  of  other  international  agencies  such 
as  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  have  made  an  important 
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contribution  to  the  current  censuses,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide 
the  best  inventory  ever  taken  of  the  world's  human  resources. 

Coupled  with  these  efforts  has  been  the  work  of  reestablishing  the 
basic  international  statistical  information  relating  to  population, 
which  was  disrupted  by  the  war.  This  highly  technical  work  has 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  the  current  publications  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  give  well-organized  and  accessible  compendia 
of  information  from  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  basic  problems  posed  by  world  population  trends  and  pressures 
will  require  sustained  attention  and  effort  by  the  United  Nations  and 
by  Ilo  and  other  specialized  agencies.  A  solid  beginning  in  factual 
knowledge  and  understanding  has  been  made,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done. 


During  the  year  1950  the  larger  issues  of  migration  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  and  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Also,  to  the 
extent  that  migration  is  connected  with  planning  economic  develop- 
ment, the  fact  of  the  existence  of  surplus  population  areas  and  po- 
tentially deficit  population  areas  made  the  Economic  and  Employment 
Commission  and  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  sensitive  to  the 
larger  migration  problems.  However,  the  major  activity  in  this  field 
during  1950  was  in  the  work  of  Iro  and  Ilo,  the  discussions  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  and  the  meeting  of  experts  called  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers. 


Established  as  a  temporary  specialized  agency  to  provide  care, 
repatriation,  and  resettlement  services  to  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons falling  within  the  mandate  of  the  organization,  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (Iro)  has  been  concerned  with  reestablishment 
of  refugees  rather  than  migration  of  manpower.  Nevertheless,  spon- 
sorship and  organization  of  mass  migration  with  all  the  attendant 
problems  has  become  a  principal  function  of  Iro,  and  the  organization 
has  come  to  have  a  very  wide  experience  in  this  field. 


3.  Migration  Activity  of  IRO 
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Migration  under  Iro  auspices  has  entailed  negotiations  with  coun- 
tries of  resettlement  for  the  reception  of  immigrants.  The  task  has 
also  required  the  establishment  of  procedures  for  the  selection,  pro- 
cessing, and  documentation  of  eligible  persons.  In  addition,  Iro  has 
operated  a  fleet  of  ships  for  refugee  transport.  Through  these  efforts 
the  Iro  will  have  reestablished  approximately  one  million  persons 
before  the  organization  terminates  its  operations  in  1951. 


Throughout  its  more  than  30  years  of  existence  the  International 
Labor  Organization  has  been  concerned  with  problems  of  migration 
and  of  migrants.  To  a  large  extent  this  concern  has  revolved  around 
"migration  for  employment."  It  has  been  the  long-run  objective  of 
the  Ilo  to  encourage  the  fair  and  humane  treatment  of  migrants  and 
to  secure  for  them  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  protective  treat- 
ment which  their  generally  weak  and  vulnerable  situation  requires. 

During  the  last  2  or  3  years  the  problems  of  migration  have  become 
part  of  the  Ilo  manpower  program,  a  program  which  aims  at  the 
better  national  and  international  use  of  world  manpower  resources. 
(Problems  of  productivity,  technical  training,  and  employment- 
service  organization  are  also  parts  of  the  Ilo  manpower  program.) 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  Ilo  at  its  110th  session  (Mysore,  India, 
January  1950)  decided  to  convene  a  preliminary  migration  confer- 
ence with  the  object  of  drawing  up  a  program  of  practical  action  for 
facilitating  migration  movements  and  making  them  a  constructive 
factor  in  world  economic  development.  This  Preliminary  Migration 
Conference  met  at  Geneva  from  April  25  to  May  9,  1950.1 

The  obstacles  to  migration  are  of  two  major  types,  (a)  those  of 
an  economic  and  financial  nature  and  (b)  those  of  an  administrative 
nature.  Large  sums  of  money  are  needed  merely  to  provide  for  the 
assembling  and  transport  of  migrants.  Huge  capital  investments 
are  necessary  to  expand  underdeveloped  economies  so  that  they  can 
readily  absorb  large  numbers  of  migrants.  Beyond  this  not  only  is 
there  the  lack  of  facilities  for  handling  and  placing  migrants,  but 
also  in  many  instances  legal  devices  form  barriers  to  the  ready  absorp- 
tion of  migrants  and  hence  barriers  to  migration  itself.  There  are 
many  other  obstacles  almost  too  numerous  to  mention. 


1  In  November  1950  at  Brussels  the  113th  session  of  the  Governing  Body  voted 
to  convene  a  second  migration  conference  to  meet  at  Naples  in  late  1951. 


4. 
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It  was  to  review  these  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  migration  . 
problem  that  Ilo  convened  the  Preliminary  Migration  Conference. 
Delegates  from  29  countries  including  the  United  States  as  well  as  j 
observers  from  the  German  Federal  Government  attended.  The 
Conference  had  a  general  discussion  on  the  present  position  of  the 
whole  migration  problem.  There  were  then  discussions  concerning 
(a)  the  methods  of  determining  migration  needs  and  (b)  the  methods 
of  organizing  migration  operations.  The  latter  topic  was  examined 
with  respect  to  (1)  recruitment  and  selection;  (2)  information  and 
assistance  to  migrants;  (3)  emigration  and  immigration  formalities; 
(4)  transportation;  (5)  reception  of  migrants;  (6)  placement  and 
settlement;  (7)  the  transfer  of  emigrant  remittances;  and  (8)  the 
recognition  of  social-security  rights. 

There  then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  migration  to 
economic  development  and,  in  particular,  the  need  for  governments 
to  insure  the  necessary  administrative  machinery  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  economic  development  in  general  and  for  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  particular  development  projects.  It  concluded  its  de- 
liberations with  a  resolution  noting  the  enormous  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  calling  upon  governments  particularly,  but  also  the 
United  Nations,  the  various  specialized  agencies,  and  Ilo,  to  intensify 
their  efforts  to  solve  the  migration  problem.  The  Conference  pro- 
posed that  Ilo  should  proceed  with  the  task  of  getting  additional  in- 
formation from  the  countries  concerned  in  order  that  the  next  session 
(Naples,  1951)  would  be  able  to  advance  further  on  the  road  to 
making  arrangements  for  the  moving  of  migrants.  Ilo  is  seeking 
such  information  through  a  questionnaire  which  is  now  before 
governments. 

The  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (Oeec) 
has  realized  the  need  for  encouraging  migration  from  Europe  as 
part  of  its  task  in  strengthening  European  economies.  That  organ- 
ization, in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  the  Preliminary  Migration 
Conference,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Ilo  on  June  29,  1950,  under 
which  Ilo  agreed  to  assist  governments  in  strengthening  their  facili- 
ties for  the  selection,  movement,  and  placement  of  migrants.  At  the 
present  time,  therefore,  this  program  is  the  only  internationally  spon- 
sored program  in  the  general  field  of  migration.  It  is  too  early  as 
yet  to  assess  the  progress  of  this  operation. 

In  December  1950  the  United  Nations,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Ilo,  submitted  to  governments  a  lengthy  questionnaire  designed  to 
obtain  information  connected  with  migration  formalities  with  a  view 
to  simplifying  such  formalities  and  reducing  their  costs. 
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5.  The  Interest  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  the 
Migration  Program 

Although  the  interest  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  France,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  migration  problem  is 
not  strictly  a  matter  of  United  Nations  concern,  nevertheless,  since 
the  Foreign  Ministers  took  note  of  United  Nations  and  Ilo  concern 
with  this  question,  the  interest  of  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  is  in- 
dicated in  this  review  of  U.N.  activity. 

On  May  13,  1950,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  their  periodic  meet- 
ings, the  three  Foreign  Ministers  issued  a  joint  declaration  indicating 
among  other  things  that  in  the  course  of  their  discussions  they  recog- 
nized that  the  excess  of  population  from  which  several  countries  in 
Western  Europe  are  suffering  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  difficulties  and  the  disequilibrium  of  the  world. 

They  stated  that  they  believed  that  the  systematic  exploration  of 
opportunities  for  greater  population  mobility  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  this  connection  they 
noted  the  valuable  work  which  had  been  going  forward  within  Ilo, 
the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies,  and  Oeec,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  conclusions  reached  at  the  Preliminary  Migration  Con- 
ference, which  had  just  completed  its  work  at  Geneva. 

The  Ministers  felt  that  in  view  of  the  importance  and  wide  scope 
of  the  problem  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  general  review  of  the 
various  activities  in  this  field.  For  this  purpose  they  agreed  to  desig- 
nate experts  to  confer  together  and  to  consult  with  experts  of  other 
interested  governments. 

The  meeting  of  the  experts  designated  by  the  three  Foreign  Min- 
isters was  convened  by  the  French  Government  at  Paris  on  July  24, 
1950,  and  concluded  on  August  11,  1950.  On  behalf  of  the  three 
Governments,  the  French  Government  as  host  invited  emigration  and 
immigration  countries,  the  international  agencies  primarily  con- 
cerned with  migration,  and  representatives  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
connected  with  the  displaced-persons  program  to  send  their  experts 
on  migration  to  give  the  delegates  to  the  tripartite  meeting  the 
benefit  of  their  experience. 

The  Tripartite  Meeting  of  Experts  on  European  Migration  made 
a  general  review  and  analysis  of  the  pertinent  factors  involved  in 
European  migration.  They  were  able  to  obtain  the  expert  view  of 
a  number  of  governments,  organizations,  and  individuals.  They  were 
impressed  with  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  with  its 
gravity  and  urgency,  and  pointed  out  that  existing  overpopulation  in 
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Western  Europe,  primarily  Western  Germany  and  Italy,  was  of  a 
magnitude  of  about  4,500,000  persons.  The  experts  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  useful  at  the  present  time  to  suggest  the  creation  of 'additional 
international  machinery  for  handling  this  problem  but  stated  that 
the  effort  should  be  to  use  existing  special  agencies  to  the  full.  The 
experts  suggested  that  each  of  the  three  Governments  might  continue 
its  cooperation  by  naming  a  special  representative  competent  to  confer 
informally  with  his  two  colleagues  so  as  to  aid  those  Governments 
in  seeking  a  solution  of  migration  problems.  Examples  of  situations 
which  such  representatives  might  have  occasion  to  explore  are  those 
where  emigration  and  immigration  countries,  having  exhausted  their 
own  resources,  may  need  third-party  assistance  in  finding  solutions 
to  difficulties  connected  with  transfer  of  funds,  shipping  facilities,  or 
cost  of  transportation  in  order  to  effect  the  maximum  movement  other- 
wise practicable. 

The  report  of  the  Tripartite  Meeting  of  Experts  on  European 
Migration  was  adopted  by  the  three  Foreign  Ministers  at  their  meet- 
ing on  September  18,  1950.  The  Ministers  decided  to  appoint  the 
special  representatives  recommended  by  the  report,  who  would  co- 
operate with  each  other  and  with  representatives  of  other  govern- 
ments in  seeking  solutions  for  problems  involved  in  European 
emigration.  It  was  also  decided  to  communicate  the  report  to  inter- 
ested governments.  It  is  expected  that  the  three  representatives  will 
have  undertaken  their  responsibilities  early  in  1951.  The  American 
representative  is  Robert  R.  West,  who  has  been  appointed  special 
consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  migration  affairs.  Mr.  West 
is  a  former  textile  industrialist  and  a  former  representative  of  United 
States  employers  at  various  Ilo  meetings.  Recently  he  has  been  con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Defense  on  occupied-area  problems. 

• 

6.  Forced  Labor 

The  existence  of  large-scale  forced  labor  has  created  great  concern 
among  freedom-loving  peoples.  The  question  has  repeatedly  come 
before  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  before  the  Governing 
Body  of  Ilo  since  the  matter  was  first  introduced  into  Ecosoc  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1947.  Much  documentary  proof 
exists  to  show  that  slave-labor  conditions  as  inhuman  and  as  cruel 
as  any  witnessed  in  the  history  of  man  exist  today  in  areas  where 
tyranny  flourishes.  It  has  become  evident  to  all  but  the  blind  and 
the  wishful  that  millions  of  human  beings  are  being  deprived  of  every 
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vestige  of  their  basic  human  rights.  They  have  been  torn  from  their 
homes ;  their  families  have  been  separated ;  and  they  have  been  herded 
into  concentration  camps. 

During  the  last  2  years  the  United  Nations  has  inquired  of  all 
governments  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  they  would  be  prepared  to 
cooperate  in  an  impartial  survey  of  forced  labor.  The  reactions  to 
these  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  Euro- 
pean adherents  have  given  convincing  evidence  that  these  govern- 
ments have  been  touched  in  a  sensitive  spot.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Soviet  laws  authorizing  forced  labor  were  read  into  the  record,  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Soviet  group,  while  denouncing  the  accusations  as 
sheer  propaganda,  have  refused  to  agree  to  admit  within  their  terri- 
tories any  investigation  of  the  conditions  alleged  to  exist  in  forced- 
labor  camps. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  has  watched  with  concern  the 
discussions  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  effort  of  a  few  countries 
to  prevent  the  truth  from  being  investigated  and  from  being  made 
known.  It  has  indicated  its  desire  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  United 
Nations  in  any  effort  which  might  be  made  to  investigate  forced 
labor.  The  question  was  actively  discussed  in  the  Governing  Body 
of  Ilo  at  its  111th  session  (February-March  1950).  The  record  of 
this  discussion  was  transmitted  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  eleventh  session  of  Ecosoc  (July- August  1950). 

At  that  session  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  inviting  Ilo  to  cooperate  with  the  Council 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor  to  sur- 
vey the  field  of  forced  labor,  to  assess  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problem,  and  to  report  the  results  of  its  studies  to  the  Council  and  to 
Ilo.    In  introducing  this  resolution  the  United  States  spokesman  said : 

"We  cannot  continue  simply  to  make  speeches  about  this.  To  make 
these  speeches  is  a  hateful  task  at  best.  It  makes  us  ashamed  of  ad- 
mitting that  we  live  in  a  world  where  man's  inhumanity  to  man  is  as 
ghastly  and  as  ruthless  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
countries  under  the  various  satellite  regimes.  The  United  Nations 
has  found  the  will  and  the  means  through  collective  action  to  deal  with 
military  aggression.  We  must  also  find  the  will  and  the  means  to  deal 
with  large-scale  planned  aggression  against  the  individual.  We  can- 
not stand  by  silently  while  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  vio- 
lated by  some  of  its  own  members." 

The  United  States  representative  then  put  on  the  record  further 
evidence  which  had  come  to  light  regarding  conditions  in  countries 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union.  He  spoke  particularly  of  conditions 
in  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  the  Eastern  zone  of  Germany,  and  the 
conquered  lands  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia.    He  then  said : 
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"This  shameful  list  of  violations  of  human  rights  could  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  Every  thing  possible  must  be  done  to  direct 
the  searchlight  of  public  inquiry  upon  these  intolerable  conditions 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution which  we  were  glad  to  co-sponsor  with  the  United  Kingdom." 

This  United  States-United  Kingdom  proposal  came  before  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  end  of  its  session.  Final  action  was  adjourned  until  the 
twelfth  session  (February-March  1951)  in  order  to  give  all  members  of 
the  Council  the  opportunity  to  study  the  question  in  detail. 

Ilo  in  the  meantime,  at  its  November  1950  Governing  Body  meeting, 
has  signified  its  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  on  the 
basis  of  the  draft  resolution  now  before  Ecosoc. 


7.  Freedom  of  Association  (Trade-Union  Rights*) 

For  several  years  following  World  War  II  labor  organizations  have 
complained  bitterly  that  in  many  countries  workers'  groups  have  been 
suppressed,  and  workers  have  been  forbidden  to  organize  into  groups 
of  their  own  choosing.  This  matter  was  brought  before  various  ses- 
sions of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  Ilo.  Both  Ilo  and  the  United  Nations  recognized  the  desirability 
of  cooperative  action  in  this  area  of  joint  concern. 

At  its  110th  session  (Mysore,  India,  January  1950)  the  Ilo  Govern- 
ing Body  decided  to  establish  in  collaboration  with  the  United  Nations 
a  Fact-Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission  on  Freedom  of  Asso- 
ciation. It  also  agreed  upon  a  procedure  by  which  allegations  of 
denial  of  freedom  of  association  could  be  brought  before  the 
Commission. 

On  February  17,  1950,  Ecosoc  at  its  tenth  session  adopted  a  reso- 
lution under  which  the  Council  accepted  the  services  of  Ilo  and  its 
Fact-Finding  and  Conciliation  Commission  and  decided  to  forward, 
under  specified  procedures,  to  Ilo  any  allegations  received  by  Ecosoc 
concerning  violations  of  trade-union  rights. 

Ilo  has  established  the  Commission,  and  several  allegations  concern- 
ing the  violation  of  trade-union  rights  are  being  reviewed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Ilo  Governing  Body  for  possible  submission  to  the  Com- 
mission. It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  assess  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
The  members  of  the  Commission  are  (1)  Carl  V.  Bramnaes,  former 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Denmark ;  (2)  Mahmoud  Hassan  Pasha,  former 
Egyptian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States;  (3)  J.  N.  Majumdar,  for- 
mer judge  of  Calcutta  High  Court  and  member  of  the  All  India  In- 
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dustrial  Tribunal;  (4)  Francois  de  Menthon,  former  Minister  of 
National  Economy  and  Minister  of  Justice  of  France;  (5)  Arsenio 
Roldan,  presiding  judge  of  the  Philippine  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions; (6)  Oscar  Schnake,  former  Minister  of  Labor  of  Chile  and 
president  of  the  Chilean  Development  Corporation;  (7)  Justice 
Arthur  Tyndall,  judge  of  the  New  Zealand  Court  of  Arbitration; 
(8)  Sir  Harold  Butler,  former  Director  General  of  Ilo  and  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  in  Washington;  and  (9)  Frank  J.  Murray,  associate 
justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court. 


8.  The  Rise  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions 

Early  in  1950  the  new  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  entered  into  a  consultative  relationship  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  Icftu  was  established  at  London  in  late 
1949  at  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  major  free  trade  organi- 
zations of  the  world.  Icftu  was  created  to  give  world  labor  its  own 
international  organization  free  of  control  by  governments  and  free 
of  the  political  bias  which  has  motivated  its  rival,  the  World  Federa- 
tion  of  Trade  Unions  (Wftu).  The  objectives  of  Icftu  are  trade- 
union  objectives  rather  than  political  objectives  as  such.  Icftu  was 
born  out  of  the  disillusionment  of  the  free  workers  of  the  world  with 
the  political  machinations  of  Communist  stooges  in  Wftu. 

Icftu  is  a  world  focal  point  for  free  labor  and  as  such  has  become 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  free  world.  All  during  1950  national  trade- 
unions  and  federations  of  trade-unions  became  affiliated  with  Icftu. 
It  now  claims  the  allegiance  of  the  bulk  of  the  organized  workers  of 
the  world  outside  of  the  Soviet  group.  In  other  countries  where 
Wftu  affiliates  exist,  their  influence  has  receded  and  they  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  complete  loyalty  of  their  membership. 

In  its  consultative  relationship  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  with  the  International  Labor  Organization,  Icftu  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  problems  relating  to  full  employment, 
economic  development,  forced  labor,  freedom  of  association,  and  most 
other  economic  and  social  questions  affecting  the  well-being  of 
workers.  It  has  constructively  worked  toward  the  establishment  of 
conditions  of  economic,  political,  and  social  justice. 
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C  SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 
ADVANCEMENT 

1.  Social  Rehabilitation 

During  1950  the  United  Nations  gave  special  consideration  to  ways 
and  means  of  assisting  governments  to  improve  their  programs  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically  handicapped,  including  the  blind. 
In  the  United  States  alone  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  number  of 
disabled  who  are  in  need  of  rehabilitative  services  is  from  one  and 
one  half  to  two  million  people.  Throughout  the  world  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  physically  handicapped  persons  who  can  be  assisted  to 
lead  not  only  happier  lives  but  economically  productive  lives  through 
advances  in  medical  knowledge  and  the  use  of  modern  prosthetic 
appliances,  together  with  the  help  of  persons  specially  trained  in 
rehabilitation  work.  Last  year  the  United  Nations  sent  an  outstand- 
ing American  doctor  in  this  field  to  several  countries  of  Europe  to 
study  and  report  on  the  methods  and  feasibility  of  United  Nations 
action  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  On  the  basis  of  the  report  made 
and  consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary-General 
the  initiation  of  a  program  for  social  rehabilitation  was  approved. 
A  small  staff  will  be  employed  to  initiate  this  program,  which  will 
include  expert  advisers  for  governments,  provision  of  training  fa- 
cilities, literature,  and  other  types  of  aid  which  appear  most  prac- 
ticable. The  first  task  of  the  staff  to  be  employed  will  be  to  draw 
up  the  details  of  a  sound  program  for  international  action  which  will 
be  given  consideration  at  subsequent  United  Nations  meetings.  In 
addition  the  United  Nations  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
training  materials  and  is  assisting  governments  by  providing  dem- 
onstrations of  rehabilitation  work  and  technical  assistance  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  use  of  prosthetic  appliances. 


2.  Health 

Interchange  of  information  between  countries  concerning  the  out- 
break and  spread  of  communicable  diseases  has  been  carried  on  with- 
out serious  interruption  since  1903,  when  the  first  effective  sanitary 
convention  was  concluded,  except  during  World  War  II,  when  inter- 
national health  activities  practically  ceased.  The  importance  of  co- 
operation on  health  matters  was  generally  recognized,  however,  and 
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the  need  for  expanded  public-health,  effort  became  even  more  obvious 
to  all  governments  as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  International  health 
activities  immediately  after  the  war  were  concentrated,  first,  upon 
the  health  problems  created  by  the  war,  especially  those  in  war-dev- 
astated countries,  and,  second,  upon  the  building  up  of  international 
machinery  to  meet  these  greater  needs.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  (Who)  in  1948,  the  way  was  opened 
for  operation  on  a  broad  front.  During  1950,  with  a  membership 
which  had  reached  74  nations,  Who  has  been  working  diligently 
toward  a  fulfillment  of  the  potentialities  of  international  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  public  health. 

The  epidemiological  service  of  Who  maintains  current  records  of 
the  prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  throughout  the  world.  World- 
wide broadcasts  beamed  thrice  daily  from  Geneva  alert  nations  to 
the  prevalence  of  communicable  diseases.  In  this  way  not  only  are 
quarantine  authorities  alerted  to  the  most  recent  disease  hazards  but 
they  are  also  enabled  to  process  the  passengers  and  vessels  in  inter- 
national commerce  more  quickly. 

Who  has  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  international  sanitary 
regulations  to  replace  existing  international  sanitary  treaties,  which 
regulate  quarantine  activities.  Early  in  1950  the  draft  regulations 
were  sent  to  governments,  inviting  their  comments.  The  Expert 
Committee  on  Epidemiology  and  Quarantine,  which  met  in  October, 
reexamined  these  draft  regulations  in  the  light  of  the  observations 
received  from  30  governments  and  prepared  a  revised  draft  which 
has  now  been  circulated  to  members  of  Who.  A  special  committee 
will  prepare  regulations  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  drafts  and  will 
then  submit  these  regulations  for  adoption  by  the  fourth  World 
Health  Assembly  in  May  1951. 

A  similar  effort  is  being  made  to  work  out  an  international  system 
for  biological  standardization  and  for  the  unification  of  pharma- 
copoeias. During  the  year  Who  recommended  a  series  of  interna- 
tional standards  for  biological  preparations  for  adoption  by  govern- 
ments. These  standards  are  designed  to  eliminate  variations  in  defi- 
nitions of  units  of  activity  for  vitamins,  hormones,  vaccines,  and 
other  biologicals  in  current  use  in  different  countries.  Who  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  compiling  data  relating  to  active  drugs  into  an 
international  pharmacopoeia  for  adoption  by  governments.  The 
pharmacopoeia  proposes  standard  tests  for  purity  and  potency  of 
drugs. 

Other  continuing  activities  of  a  technical  nature  relate  to  the  deter- 
mination of  habit-forming  tendencies  of  new  drugs  and  the  standardi- 
zation of  names  of  diseases  for  use  in  reporting  morbidity  and 
mortality. 
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Who  maintains  field  operating  programs  in  addition  to  these  cen- 
tral technical  services.  Accelerated  transport  speeds  and  the  in- 
creased volume  of  international  trade  and  travel  have  made  it  ap- 
parent that  quarantine  measures  alone  cannot  prevent  the  transmis- 
sion of  diseases  across  national  boundaries  and  from  continent  to 
continent.  Hence,  Who  is  expanding  its  activities  in  a  positive  ap- 
proach to  control  disease  at  its  source,  by  providing  assistance  to 
national  health  authorities.  The  use  of  consultants,  demonstration 
teams,  and  fellowships  is  becoming  increasingly  effective.  Projects 
directed  toward  the  control  of  communicable  diseases  and  toward 
improving  maternal  and  child-health  nutrition  and  environmental 
sanitation  are  now  in  operation. 

Through  this  mode  of  operation,  several  objectives  are  being  at- 
tained. First,  by  working  with  and  through  the  national  health 
service  of  a  country,  that  service  is  strengthened  and  thus  becomes 
more  able  to  carry  out  further  health  programs  by  its  own  efforts ; 
next,  by  attacking  disease  in  this  local  way,  not  only  do  the  peoples 
of  the  specific  area  benefit,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  is  afforded  better 
promise  of  protection  against  spread  of  disease  than  could  possibly 
be  expected  from  quarantine  measures  alone. 

Antibiotics  and  such  modern  insecticides  as  DDT  are  bringing  a 
fresh  approach  and  spectacular  results  in  the  control  of  diseases  in 
all  countries,  and  the  demonstration  teams  are  making  full  use  of 
the  latest  techniques  in  planning  and  carrying  out  health  projects. 
A  part  of  this  basic  pattern  calls  for  the  training  of  "parallel"  teams 
of  local  health  personnel  in  modern  techniques,  simultaneously  with 
the  demonstrations,  thus  assuring  that  the  programs  will  be  con- 
tinued after  the  international  team  departs. 

Malaria  teams  are  operating  in  Pakistan,  India,  Afghanistan,  Iran, 
and  French  Somaliland.  In  Pakistan  rice  production  has  been  in- 
creased 15  percent  in  the  area  of  Who  activities  which  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  malaria-control  work  started  in  1949.  Malaria-control 
programs  not  only  control  malaria  but  result  in  eliminating  lice  and 
other  vermin  from  houses.  In  working  toward  freeing  the  home  of 
insects,  the  risk  from  diseases  such  as  plague,  yellow  fever,  relapsing 
fever,  dysentery,  and  typhus  is  also  reduced.  The  Who  Regional 
Office  for  the  Americas  is  completing  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
malaria  throughout  the  Americas. 

Venereal-disease  teams  are  operating  in  Yugoslavia,  where  in  one 
year  60  local  teams  have  been  trained  to  carry  on  the  program;  in 
India,  where  14  local  teams  are  now  trained ;  in  Afghanistan,  Egypt, 
the  Americas,  and  certain  areas  of  the  Pacific. 
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During  1950,  tuberculosis  campaigns  continued  in  virtually  all  parts 
of  the  world  through  the  joint  efforts  of  Who,  Unicef,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian Red  Cross  Societies.  Thus  far  over  25,000,000  children  and 
young  adults  have  been  tested  and  approximately  12,000,000  vacci- 
nated. Training  centers  have  been  set  up  in  India,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
and  Thailand  to  assist  in  control  of  tuberculosis,  often  called  the 
"white  plague." 

Who  has  responded  to  appeals  from  national  health  authorities 
during  emergencies.  In  1950  vaccines  and  medical  equipment  were 
flown  to  Peru,  following  a  violent  earthquake;  medical  services  and 
equipment  were  provided  to  Chile  and  Ecuador  during  poliomyelitis 
outbreaks ;  a  malaria  team  in  Thailand  altered  its  activity  and  under- 
took efforts  at  plague  control,  when  this  pestilence  threatened  a  part 
of  the  country ;  and  public-health  teams  were  sent  to  Korea  to  work 
under  the  Unified  Command  to  provide  protection  against  epidemic 
outbreak  and  to  undertake  health  rehabilitation  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. 

In  working  toward  achieving  its  long-range  objective  of  strength- 
ening national  health  services,  Who  has  sponsored  or  assisted  in  spon- 
soring seminars,  symposiums,  and  .technical  conferences  of  regional 
and  world-wide  scope.  Following  a  serious  outbreak  of  rabies  in 
Puerto  Rico,  a  rabies  conference  was  held  in  Jamaica  in  August  to 
study  the  broad  problem  of  controlling  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  area;  international  syphilis  seminars 
were  held  in  Helsinki  and  Paris ;  a  seminar  on  infant  metabolism  was 
held  in  the  Netherlands ;  a  malaria  conference  was  held  in  Kampala, 
Uganda;  and  a  medical  symposium  on  tropical  diseases  was  held  in 
Beirut. 

Who  consultants  have  advised  health  authorities  in  many  countries 
on  sanitation  problems,  nursing,  hospital  administration,  communi- 
cable-disease control,  and  public-health  administration.  The  fellow- 
ship program  has  been  expanded,  with  emphasis  on  group  training 
at  the  regional  level,  where  language  customs,  medical  facilities,  and 
public-health  problems  are  similar  to  those  that  the  trainee  will 
encounter  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  coordination  of  research. 
A  network  of  influenza-reporting  laboratories  has  been  established 
which  reports  prevalent  influenza  strains  to  the  International  In- 
fluenza Center,  located  in  England.  This  center  collates  the  reports 
and  watches  for  any  unusual  occurrence  of  epidemic  influenza.  The 
network  furnishes  the  center  with  strains  for  the  preparation  of  vac- 
cines. In  addition  the  Tuberculosis  Research  Office  in  Copenhagen 
is  evaluating  the  results  of  the  world-wide  BCG  campaign,  and  it  is 
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hoped  that  this  evaluation  will  contribute  to  the  control  of  the  disease. 
The  Salmonella  and  Escherichia .  Center  in  Denmark  keeps  type 
strains  of  the  organisms  and  determines  their  world  distribution. 


Activities  of  .the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  in- 
clude a  variety  of  services.  Limited  funds  are  being  applied  to  the 
most  urgent  needs  where  results  will  most  directly  serve  the  aims  of 
the  United  Nations. 

During  1950,  through  its  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  pro- 
gram, the  United  Nations  provided  to  governments  which  requested 
services  the  following  types  of  assistance:  (1)  Twenty-seven  expert 
consultants  in  various  fields  of  social  welfare  served  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  governmental  authorities  in  15  countries.  For  example, 
an  expert  in  public  assistance  and  related  services  was  sent  to  Egypt 
for  5  months  to  assist  the  Government  in  the  preparation  of  new 
and  comprehensive  social-security  legislation.  (2)  Fellowships  were 
granted  to  184  welfare  officials  from  35  countries  to  enable  them  to 
study  and  observe  practices  and  procedures  in  other  countries.  Forty- 
one  of  these  fellows  came  to  the  United  States  as  their  country  of 
choice  for  training.  Arrangements  were  made  for  them  to  observe 
the  operation  of  United  States  programs  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  in  rural  and  urban  areas.  Fields  of  observation  included 
social  insurance,  family  and  child  welfare,  juvenile  courts,  and  hous- 
ing. Demonstration  equipment,  such  as  prosthetic  appliances,  lit- 
erature, and  films,  were  made  available  to  11  countries.  (3)  Another 
type  of  service  provided  under  this  program  was  the  conducting  of 
regional  seminars  to  enable  social-welfare  personnel  to  exchange  in- 
formation and  ideas  regarding  social-welfare  practices  in  other 
countries.  A  seminar  was  held  for  countries  of  the  Middle  East  in 
November-December  1950.  This  seminar  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  most  of  the  governments  in  the  area  and  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  one  held  in  Beirut  in  1949.  The  seminar  dealt  with 
community  organization  with  special  reference  to  rural  welfare  serv- 
ices. At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  United  Nations 
organized  a  3-day  conference  on  physically  handicapped  children 
which  was  held  at  Jamshedpur. 

The  amount  authorized  for  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 
program  for  1950  was  $610,500,  exclusive  of  certain  administrative 
costs,  or  approximately  the  same  amount  as  for  previous  years. 


Activities 
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In  November  1950  the  General  Assembly,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Social  Commission  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  revised 
the  original  1946  resolution  authorizing  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare 
Services  program.  Among  the  changes  approved  was  the  shift  in 
emphasis  of  the  program  to  give  special  attention  to  less  developed 
areas.  When  the  program  was  first  established  emphasis  was  given 
to  war-devastated  areas.  The  new  terms  also  provide  that  scholar- 
ships as  well  as  fellowships  will  be  granted  to  enable  a  limited  number 
of  persons  from  countries  which  lack  adequate  training  facilities  to 
receive  academic  training  in  social  welfare. 

While  the  provision  of  direct  assistance  to  governments  through  the 
Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services  program  is  recognized  as  being  of 
first  importance  in  the  program  of  social-welfare  activity  of  the  United 
Nations,  there  are  other  activities,  such  as  studies  and  reports  and  the 
drafting  of  conventions  and  model  agreements,  which  are  necessary 
supporting  services.  During  1950  the  Social  Commission,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly  reviewed  the 
program  of  social-welfare  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  rede- 
fined the  broad  fields  in  which  work  should  be  accomplished  as  well  as 
outlined  the  specific  projects  and  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  1950, 1951, 
and  the  years  immediately  following.  The  fields  in  which  direct  as- 
sistance and  supporting  services  are  provided  are  (a)  planning,  or- 
ganization, and  administration  for  social  welfare;  (h)  community, 
family,  and  child  welfare;  (c)  social  defense,  which  includes  work  in 
the  field  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime  and  suppression  of 
prostitution;  (d)  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped ;  and  (e)  housing 
and  town  and  country  planning. 

As  examples  of  the  types  of  supporting  services  in  these  various 
fields  of  work,  as  distinct  from  services  or  direct  assistance  to  govern- 
ments described  above  under  the  Advisory  Social  Welfare  Services 
program,  the  Social  Commission  in  1950  prepared  a  draft  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  child.  A  declaration  on  this  subject  had  been 
adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  Commission's  task  was  to 
bring  this  earlier  declaration  into  conformity  with  modern  concepts 
and  practices  in  child  welfare.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
referred  the  draft  for  consideration  to  the  Human  Eights  Commis- 
sion, which  has  included  it  on  the  agenda  of  its  meeting  in  April  1951. 
Other  projects  undertaken  during  the  year  relating  to  the  field  of 
community,  family,  and  child  welfare  include  a  study  of  methods  of 
administering  assistance  to  the  needy  in  various  countries  and  the 
preparation  of  a  convention  on  enforcement  of  maintenance  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  a  husband  or  father  whose  dependents  are  living  in 
another  country. 
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In  the  field  of  prevention  and  treatment  of  crime  a  number  of 
studies  are  in  preparation.  These  include  standard  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners;  standard  classification  of  offenses  and  uniform 
crime  statistics;  probation  and  related  methods  of  dealing  with  of- 
fenders ;  juvenile  delinquency  in  all  its  phases ;  and  detention  of  adults 
prior  to  sentence.  Because  of  the  nature  of  these  studies  their  com- 
pletion will  require  several  years.  Of  special  significance  in  this  field 
was  the  agreement  reached  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
*  national  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission  (Ippc)  whereby  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  latter  would  be  transferred  to  the 
United  Nations  and  Ippc  itself  dissolved  as  an  independent  organiza- 
tion. Certain  details  are  still  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  transfer  should 
take  place  before  the  end  of  1951. 

Similarly,  in  the  other  fields  of  housing,  rehabilitation  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  planning,  organization,  and  administration  of  social  wel- 
fare, the  United  Nations  has  under  way  in  various  stages  of  completion 
specific  studies  which  will  enable  the  United  Nations  and  the  indi- 
vidual governments  concerned  to  formulate  policies  and  plan  future 
action  on  a  sounder  basis.  In  addition  certain  services  are  being  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Nations  on  a  continuing  basis,  such  as  the  Hous- 
ing and  Town  and  Country  Planning  Bulletin,  the  Migration  Bulle- 
tin^ and  the  Social  Welfare  Information  Series  on  Current  Literature 
and  National  Conferences. 

Many  of  the  activities  described  above  are  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  specialized  agencies  such  as  Ilo,  Who,  Iro,  Fao,  and  Unesco. 
There  is  no  specialized  agency  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
broad  field  of  social  welfare,  however,  and  thus  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  has  the  major  chore  of  responsibility  in  this  field. 


4.  Narcotic  Drug  Control 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  during  1950  was 
concentrated  upon  the  problem  of  limiting  world  production  of  opium 
to  medical  and  scientific  requirements. 

Encouraged  by  the  progress  made  in  November  1919  at  Ankara, 
where  the  representatives  of  the  principal  opium-producing  coun- 
tries decided  that  an  international  opium  agreement  might  be  based  on 
estimated  requirements,  the  allocation  of  percentage  shares  among  the 
producers,  and  an  international  monopoly  for  buying  and  selling 
opium,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  July  4,  1950,  invited  the 
governments  of  the  principal  drug-manufacturing  countries  to  send 
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representatives  to  meet  at  Geneva  on  August  7,  1950.  The  Council 
also  invited  the  governments  of  the  opium-producing  countries  and 
of  the  drug-manufacturing  countries  to  send  representatives  to  con- 
vene at  Geneva  on  August  14,  1950.  These  two  groups  were  in- 
structed to  consider  the  Ankara  plan  and  the  possibility  of  drafting 
an  international  opium  agreement. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  Opium  Producers  and  Drug  Manufacturers 
accepted  the  main  principles  of  the  Ankara  plan  and  agreed  that 
machinery  would  be  necessary  to  insure  control  over  opium  produc- 
tion. It  was  recommended  that  the  machinery  might  consist  of  a 
regulating  committee  which  would  make  policy  decisions  on  all 
important  questions,  such  as  the  quantity  of  opium  to  be  produced,  the 
stocks  to  be  maintained,  the  assessments  to  be  levied,  and  the  loans 
to  be  negotiated.  There  might  also  be  an  agency  under  a  director 
which  would  handle  the  commercial  phases  of  the  work  of  the  monop- 
oly, that  is,  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  world's  legitimate  opium. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable,  if  the  agreement  were  to  achieve 
its  aims,  that  the  agency  be  authorized  to  undertake  inspections,  but 
the  Committee  was  unable  to  agree  on  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
inspections.  The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  basic  price 
of  opium  should  be  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  agreement  but  failed 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  method  of  fixing  the  price.  The  producers 
suggested  that  the  average  price  paid  for  opium  during  1947,  1948, 
and  1949  be  used  to  establish  the  basic  price,  while  the  representa- 
tives of  the  manufacturing  countries  favored  a  price  based  on  the 
price  of  opium  in  1937,  modified  by  the  application  of  changes  in 
the  indexes  of  world  wholesale  prices  of  staple  commodities. 

The  Joint  Committee  decided  to  accept  a  proposal  presented  by  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  for  the  standardization  of 
methods  for  assaying,  packing,  sampling,  and  weighing  of  opium. 

A  suggestion  was  made  in  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  setting  up 
of  an  international  monopoly  of  alkaloids.  As  a  detailed  study  of 
it  could  not  be  made,  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  requested 
the  Secretary-General  to  obtain  as  soon  as  practicable  from  govern- 
ments represented  on  the  Commission  their  views  on  the  proposal. 

The  Committee  also  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  the  question  of 
the  currencies  in  which  payments  might  be  made  and  the  problems 
of  operating  costs,  assessments,  exportation  of  alkaloids  by  producing 
countries,  and  competition  from  exports  of  alkaloids  manufactured 
from  poppy  straw. 

On  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Secretary-General  de- 
cided to  permit  the  Committee  to  meet  on  November  14,  1950,  to  con- 
tinue its  discussions.  The  Committee  again  was  unable  to  resolve 
the  problems  carried  over  from  its  session  at  Geneva. 
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The  fifth  session  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  convened  on  Dec- 
ember 1,  1950,  at  Lake  Success.  It  noted  that  progress  had  been 
made  at  Ankara,  Geneva,  and  New  York  on  the  drafting  of  an  opium 
agreement  based  on  the  limitation  of  production  to  medical  and  scien- 
tific needs  but  recognized  that  the  question  of  the  basic  price  of  opium 
would  have  to  be  determined  before  the  agreement  could  come  into 
force.  The  Commission  accordingly  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  that  its  sixth  session  begin  April  3  and 
continue  through  May  1951  in  order  that  it  might  have  sufficient  time 
to  bring  the  draft  agreement  to  completion. 

The  Commission  at  its  fifth  session  also  gave  consideration  to  the 
draft  of  a  convention,  submitted  by  the  Secretariat  on  the  request  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  may  replace  the  eight  exist- 
ing instruments  on  narcotic  drugs.  The  main  principles  of  the  draft 
were  discussed,  but  owing  to  their  complexity  and  the  lack  of  time 
the  Commission  felt  that  it  would  be  premature  to  send  the  text  to 
governments  for  their  observations  at  this  time.  The  Commission 
expressed  the  view  that  its  members  might  bring  with  them  to  its  sixth 
session  memoranda  containing  their  observations  on  the  provisions 
of  the  draft  single  convention  and  that  2  or  3  days  might  be  devoted 
to  their  consideration.  On  the  basis  of  these  observations  and  the 
discussion  thereon  the  Secretariat  might  prepare  a  revised  draft  to 
be  presented  to  the  Commission  during  its  seventh  session  in  1952. 

Another  important  question  discussed  by  the  Commission  was  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  the  Coca  Leaf,  which  had 
studied  at  first  hand  the  problem  of  coca-leaf  chewing  in  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  The  report  concluded  that  the  chewing  of  the  coca  leaf  has 
harmful  effects  and  that  this  practice  should  be  prohibited  within  15 
years  by  government  action.  The  representatives  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru  who  attended  the  discussion  on  the  report  stated  that  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  many  of  its  recommendations  and  conclusions. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  decided  to  ask  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  to  forward  its  observations  on  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  representatives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  the  Secretary-General  by 
March  1, 1951,  in  order  that  they  might  be  transmitted  to  the  Council. 
The  Narcotics  Commission  also  recommended  that  the  report  and  the 
observations  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  with  the  request  that  they  pre- 
sent their  observations  thereon  to  the  Secretary-General  before  Sep- 
tember 15,  1951.  The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  plans  to 
examine  the  report  further  at  its  seventh  session  in  order  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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In  its  study  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotics,  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  considered  reports  concerning  clandestine  laboratories 
for  the  manufacture  of  heroin  in  Turkey,  the  diversion  from  legiti- 
mate sources  of  heroin  in  Italy,  large  seizures  of  opium  in  Thailand, 
and  the  production  of  hashish  in  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  submitted  a  draft  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Secretary-General  to  compile  a  list  of  merchant- 
vessel  personnel  who  have  been  convicted  during  the  years  1946  to 
1950  of  crimes  involving  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  and  instructing 
him  to  transmit  the  list  to  governments  with  the  recommendation 
that  they  take  measures  to  revoke  officers'  licenses  and  seamen's  cer- 
tificates held  by  such  persons. 

The  Commission  decided  to  include  the  above  draft  resolution  in 
its  report  and  to  request  the  Secretary- General  to  ask  governments 
for  their  comments  on  the  possibilities  of  giving  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tion and  to  communicate  these  comments  to  the  Commission  as  soon 
as  possible. 

With  regard  to  500  tons  of  opium  in  China  reported  as  available 
for  sale,  the  Commission  recommended  to  Ecosoc  that  it  request 
the  organs  entrusted  under  international  treaties  with  the  control  of 
narcotic  substances  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  origin  of  this  opium, 
the  period  in  which  it  was  collected,  the  total  stocks  in  China,  and 
whether  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  and  the  export  of  opium 
are  still  prohibited  in  China. 


5.  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 

During  1950  the  United  Nations  began  to  look  toward  the  contrac- 
tion and  reorientation  of  its  services  in  the  field  of  refugees.  As  the 
year  closed  it  seemed  clear  that  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion would,  before  finally  ceasing  operations  on  October  1,  1951,  have 
resettled  approximately  1,000,000  persons  and  made  reasonably  satis  - 
factory arrangements  for  some  100,000  others  who  would  not  be  re- 
settled by  transferring  responsibility  for  their  cases  to  authorities  or 
agencies  in  their  countries  of  residence.  With  regard  to  future  in- 
ternational services  on  behalf  of  refugees,  concentration  was  on  the 
problem  of  legal  protection  for  refugees  and  stateless  persons  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  a  nationality  or  a  satisfactory  legal  status ;  the 
fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  had  before  it  a  draft  convention 
relating  to  the  status  of  refugees,  the  principal  instrument  available 
to  the  future  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  in  performing  his 
function  of  protection. 
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The  United  States  participated  actively  both  in  the  effort  to  bring 
Iro  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  close  and  in  the  plans  to  extend 
legal  protection  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  refugees  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  citizenship  in  their  countries  of  residence. 
These  two  complementary  developments  are  discussed  below. 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
REFUGEE  ORGANIZATION 

In  the  3  years  from  July  1, 1947,  when  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  Iro  began  operations,  through  June  30,  1950,  some  800,000  dis- 
placed persons  left  areas  in  which  Iro  operates  for  new  countries  of 
residence.  Of  this  number  194,000  were  resettled  in  the  United 
States,  145,000  in  Australia,  118,000  in  Israel,  87,000  in  Canada,  83,000 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  38,000  in  France,  29,000  in  Argentina,  23,000 
in  Brazil,  22,000  in  Belgium,  and  14,000  in  Venezuela. 

Until  midsummer  1950  it  had  been  hoped  that  Iro  would  be  able 
to  complete  its  operations  by  March  31, 1951.  Because  of  delays  in  the 
processing  of  displaced  persons  for  admission  to  the  United  States 
and  Australia  from  January  to  October  1950  and  because  the  funds 
which  would  have  been  used  in  such  resettlement  were  not  expended 
and  were  therefore  still  available,  the  General  Council  of  Iro  in  Octo- 
ber 1950  voted  to  extend  the  operations  of  Iro  to  October  1, 1951.  This 
decision,  together  with  that  to  extend  resettlement  services  to  refugees 
who  arrived  in  areas  of  Iro  operations  between  October  15,  1949,  and 
October  1,  1950,  will  enable  Iro  to  complete  its  task  more  effectively 
and  to  achieve  by  October  1,  1951,  the  resettlement  in  countries  of 
reception  of  an  additional  200,000  refugees,  thus  bringing  the  total  of 
refugees  to  be  resettled  by  Iro  before  termination  to  1,000,000. 

Amendments  to  the  United  States  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948 
will  assist  Iro's  efforts  to  complete  its  program.  On  June  16,  1950, 
the  Congress  increased  the  number  of  visas  to  be  granted  displaced 
persons  and  refugees  from  205,000  to  341,000;  extended  the  period 
during  which  these  visas  could  be  issued  from  June  30,  1950,  to  June 
30,  1951;  and  substituted  January  1,  1949,  for  December  22,  1945,  as 
the  date  on  which  eligible  refugees  must  have  arrived  in  Germany, 
Austria,  or  Italy  in  order  to  qualify  for  admission  into  the  United 
States  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act. 

In  order  to  concentrate  its  resources  upon  resettlement,  Iro  on 
June  30, 1950,  transferred  to  the  governments  of  the  areas  of  residence 
responsibility  for  all  those  refugees  not  considered  likely  to  qualify 
for  resettlement.  The  refugees  transferred  will  remain  as  permanent 
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residents  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  now  living  and  in  which 
a  substantial  number  are  self-supporting.  Only  those  refugees  who 
had  prospects  of  resettlement  in  other  countries  during  1950  and  1951 
and  those  ill  and  aged  refugees  requiring  permanent  institutional 
care  after  the  termination  of  Iro  were  continued  under  Iro  care  and 
maintenance,  pending  resettlement  of  the  former  and  planning  of 
permanent  institutional  arrangements  for  the  latter. '  Although  such 
planning  for  the  institutional  "hard  core"  and  their  dependents  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  faced  by  Iro  during  1950,  considera- 
ble progress  was  made  and  the  total  number  of  such  persons  and  their 
families  for  whom  plans  still  had  to  be  made  in  October  1950  had  been 
reduced  from  over  20,000  to  approximately  9,000. 

In  Germany  Iro,  in  addition  to  transferring  on  June  30,  1950,  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  nonresettleable  refugees  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  has  worked  very  closely  with  the  Allied  High  Com- 
mission to  establish  a  legal  status  for  refugees  remaining  in  Germany. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in 
Germany  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  their  self -maintenance, 
the  Allied  High  Commission  requested  the  German  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pass  legislation  defining  the  legal,  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic status  of  refugees  within  Western  Germany. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION 

Refugees  who  find  themselves  in  countries  where  they  cannot  read- 
ily acquire  citizenship  must  be  assured  a  minimum  of  legal  rights  and 
status  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment.  In  particular  they  must 
enjoy  rights  and  services  which  other  aliens  enjoy  by  treaty  or  through 
representation  by  their  own  governments.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
must  be  assured  the  right  of  access  to  courts,  the  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  social-insurance  systems,  opportunities 
for  education,  the  issuance  of  travel  documents  and  the  enjoyment  of 
other  consular  services,  and  the  right  to  remain  in  the  country  with  a 
sense  of  security. 

It  has  proved  necessary  and  desirable  to  have  international  bodies 
concern  themselves  with  assuring  these  rights  and  services  for  refu- 
gees. Such  legal  protection  was  provided  originally  under  the  aus1 
pices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  continued  under  Iro,  and  envisaged 
as  necessary  under  the  United  Nations  for  such  time  as  the  General 
Assembly  might  later  determine. 

When  Iro  ends  on  October  1,  1951,  an  estimated  250,000  refugees, 
particularly  in  Europe,  who  have  not  acquired  a  new  nationality  will 
require  international  protection.    The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
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Nations  at  its  fifth  session  in  1950  established  an  Office  of  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  to  be  located  in  Geneva  to  continue  this  serv- 
ice. The  functions  of  the  High  Commissioner  were  set  down  as 
follows : 

"The  High  Commissioner  shall  provide  for  the  protection  of  refu- 
gees falling  under  the  competence  of  his  Office  by : 

"  ( a)  Promoting  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  international  con- 
ventions for  the  protection  of  refugees,  supervising  their  application 
and  proposing  amendments  thereto ; 

"  (b)  Promoting  through  special  agreements  with  Governments  the 
execution  of  any  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  situation  of 
refugees  and  to  reduce  the  number  requiring  protection ; 

"(c)  Assisting  governmental  and  private  efforts  to  promote  volun- 
tary repatriation  or  assimilation  within  new  national  communities; 

"(d)  Promoting  the  admission  of  refugees,  not  excluding  those  in 
the  most  destitute  categories,  to  the  territories  of  States ; 

"(e)  Endeavouring  to  obtain  permission  for  refugees  to  transfer 
their  assets  and  especially  those  necessary  for  their  resettlement; 

"  (/)  Obtaining  from  governments  information  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  conditions  of  refugees  in  their  territories  and  the  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  them ; 

"(g)  Keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  governments  and  intergovern- 
mental organizations  concerned ; 

"(h)  Establishing  contact  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  best 
with  private  organizations  dealing  with  refugee  questions ; 

"  (i)  Facilitating  the  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  private  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  welfare  of  refugees." 

Dr.  J.  G.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  of  the  Netherlands  was  elected 
High  Commissioner  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session  for 
a  term  of  3  years  from  January  1,  1951,  and  is  authorized  to  appoint 
a  deputy  High  Commissioner  of  a  nationality  different  from  his  own 
for  a  similar  term.    He  will  have  a  small  staff  to  assist  him. 

In  order  to  provide  legal  protection  of  refugees  and  stateless  persons 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  will  require  cooperation  from 
the  governments  as  well  as  nongovernmental  organizations  in  the 
countries  in  which  these  refugees  reside. 

In  1950  the  United  States  participated  with  other  governments  in 
drafting  a  convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  which  defines 
the  term  "refugee"  and  sets  forth  the  obligations  of  governments 
which  will  adhere  to  it.  Stateless  persons  who  are  not  refugees  were 
not  included  in  this  draft  convention  but  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  stateless  persons,  which 
embodies  most  of  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  refugee  convention 
but  makes  no  reference  to  the  High  Commissioner  or  to  the  United 
Nations.    An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Statelessness  met  at  Lake  Suc- 
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cess  from  January  16  to  February  16,  1950,  and  again  in  August  at 
Geneva  and  drafted  a  convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees 
and  a  protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  stateless  persons,  which  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  considered  and 
transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  December  1950.  The  General 
Assembly  decided  to  convene  at  Geneva  a  conference  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  complete  the  drafting  of  and  to  sign  both  the  convention 
and  the  protocol. 

The  substantive  provisions  of  the  convention  follow  generally  those 
of  the  earlier  conventions  but  reflect  changes  shown  to  be  necessary 
by  the  intervening  years  of  experience  and  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic developments.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  sought  to  avoid  on 
the  one  hand  a  mere  codification  of  existing  practices  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  formulation  of  ideal  solutions  which  few  governments 
would  accept.  There  are  provisions  dealing  with  the  legal  status 
of  refugees  and  their  rights  to  employment,  rationing,  housing,  edu- 
cation, relief,  social  security,  freedom  of  movement,  and  freedom  from 
arbitrary  expulsion.  The  convention  also  incorporates  the  provisions 
of  a  previous  agreement  for  the  issuance  of  travel  documents  in  the 
nature  of  the  "Nansen  Passport."  As  to  these  substantive  provisions, 
the  refugee  would  enjoy  status  and  rights  at  least  as  favorable  as 
those  accorded  to  aliens  generally.  With  regard  to  certain  benefits, 
the  refugee  would  enjoy  the  best  treatment  accorded  in  the  particular 
country  to  any  aliens.  In  some  respects  the  refugee  would  be  assured 
the  same  treatment  as  is  accorded  to  nationals.  The  convention  also 
accords  to  many  refugees  certain  benefits  normally  accorded  to  aliens 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity.  The  convention  also  guarantees  the  refugee 
freedom  from  discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,  religion,  country 
of  origin,  or  the  fact  that  he  is  a  refugee. 

The  United  States,  mindful  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  the  concern  of  the  United  Nations  for  its  effective  solu- 
tion, took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  convention.  Like 
the  other  countries  represented  on  the  Committee,  however,  it  reserved 
its  position  with  regard  to  adherence  to  the  convention.  In  making 
its  reservation  the  United  States  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  benefits 
afforded  refugees  by  the  convention  are  provided  in  existing  law 
and  practice  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  refugees,  as  all 
other  aliens,  may  apply  for  United  States  citizenship  under  our 
naturalization  procedures. 

The  problem  of  defining  refugees  to  be  covered  by  the  convention 
relating  to  the  status  of  refugees  and  those  to  come  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  High  Commissioner  has  required  close  attention.  The 
United  States  view  was  that  the  persons  coming  under  the  scope  of 
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the  convention  and  of  the  High  Commissioner  should  generally  be  |. 

those  refugees  and  displaced  persons  defined  in  the  Iro  constitution  !  j 

and  such  other  groups  of  refugees  as  the  General  Assembly  might  j  t 

from  time  to  time  determine.    Certain  other  delegations  wished  to  <  i 

give  the  High  Commissioner  broad  discretion  to  intervene  on  behalf  ;  ] 

of  the  United  Nations  in  any  refugee  situation  which  might  arise,  j 

The  United  States  preferred  a  more  precise  definition  of  clearly  identi-  t 
fied  existing  refugees  in  order  to  protect  the  freedom  of  action  of 

the  United  Nations  to  deal  in  the  future  with  all  new  refugee  situa-  e 

tions,  any  one  of  which  may  present  political  issues  requiring  special  c 

consideration  at  the  time.    The  United  States  took  the  view  that  a  ( 

simple  global  definition  might  commit  the  United  Nations  and  the  ( 

United  States  to  responsibilities  with  respect  to  large  movements  of  ^ 

populations  in  which  the  persons  involved  do  not  require  protection  , 
in  their  legal  status  under  international  auspices.    The  views  of  the 

United  States  substantially  prevailed  in  the  final  decision  of  the  ( 

General  Assembly.  i 

The  problem  of  the  creation  of  an  international  fund  for  the  pro-  ( 

vision  of  material  assistance  to  those  refugees  requiring  legal  pro-  , 

tection  after  the  termination  of  Iro  preoccupied  the  General  Assembly  j 
at  its  fourth  and  fifth  sessions.    The  United  States  view  is  that  such 

an  international  fund  will  not  be  required  after  the  completion  of  Iro  j 

services.    This  question  remains  unresolved  and  was  referred  for  , 

further  consideration  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  ( 


The  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  in  i 
its  third  full  year  of  operation  extended  its  plans  and  programs  to 
60  countries  and  territories.    Programs  carried  over  from  1949  and 
new  programs  initiated  in  1950  included  infant  and  school  feeding;  i 
antituberculosis  and  antimalaria  measures ;  provision  of  raw  materials  i 
for  processing  into  clothing  for  children  and  infants;  provision  of 
supplies  and  technical  advice  to  governments  for  the  erection  of  milk- 
conservation  plants ;  training  and  fellowship  arrangements  in  the  field 
of  health,  nutrition,  and  welfare. 

During  this  period  the  Children's  Fund  gradually  began  to  shift 
the  emphasis  of  its  programs  from  those  of  a  purely  emergency  relief 
character  to  those  having  more  lasting  benefits  to  governments  in  the 
development  of  their  national  and  local  institutes  for  child  welfare. 
The  geographic  emphasis  also  shifted  away  from  Europe  to  Latin 
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America,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia.  At  the  end  of  1950  the  Unicef 
missions  in  Bulgaria,  Kumania,  and  Hungary  had  been  closed  upon 
the  request  of  these  countries,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  missions 
in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  will  be  terminated  early  in  1951. 
Funds  for  programs  in  Albania  and  Communist  China  were  sus- 
pended owing  to  the  failure  of  the  representatives  of  those  countries 
to  effectuate  satisfactory  agreements  with  the  Children's  Fund. 

Closer  working  relations  under  programs  in  behalf  of  children  were 
established  with  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  and  the  United  Nations  itself.  The  Chil- 
dren's Fund  provided,  to  a  large  extent,  the  financing  of  these  pro- 
grams, while  the  specialized  agencies  provided  the  technical  staff  to 
advise  governments  on  how  the  programs  should  be  carried  out. 

As  of  November  1950  Unicef  had  received  $150,633,000  from  gov- 
ernments, private  sources,  and  Unera  (United  Nations  Eelief  and  Ke- 
habilitation  Administration)  residual  assets.  Approximately  $75,- 
000,000  had  been  contributed  by  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  1950 
under  a  matching  formula  whereby  the  United  States  contributed  72 
percent  of  all  government  contributions. 

As  early  as  June  1949  the  United  States  in  the  various  United  Na- 
tions bodies  began  the  task  of  obtaining  the  support  of  other  gov- 
ernments for  the  discontinuance  of  the  emergency  organization  for 
children  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  arrangements  for  chil- 
dren in  the  U.N.  structure.  The  position  of  the  United  States  was 
predicated  on  the  conviction  that  it  was  important  for  the  United 
Nations  to  continue  to  focus  attention  on  the  needs  of  children  on  a 
world-wide  basis  and  that  maximum  effort  should  be  made  toward  the 
utilization  of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized 
agencies.  Although  relief  might  be  given  in  special  emergencies  to 
mothers  and  children,  it  was  the  view  of  the  United  States  that  per- 
manent arrangements  should  place  the  major  emphasis  on  training 
services,  demonstrations,  and  advisory  assistance  accompanied  by 
supplies  as  appropriate.  It  was  also  the  view  of  the  United  States 
that  the  administrative  costs  of  a  continued  program  should  be  shared 
to  some  extent  by  all  governments  and,  therefore,  that  a  modest 
amount  should  be  added  to  the  regular  U.N.  budget  in  addition  to  the 
voluntary  contributions  from  governments. 

These  elements  in  the  United  States  position  became  the  principal 
issues  debated  by  governments  in  the  sixth  session  of  the  Social  Com- 
mission convening  at  Lake  Success  in  May  1950 ;  at  the  eleventh  ses- 
sion of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  held  at  Geneva  in  July 
1950 ;  and  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.    The  United 
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States  position  was  defeated  at  the  Social  Commission;  a  compro- 
mise was  reached  at  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ;  and  the  United 
States  position  was  not  accepted  at  the  General  Assembly.  The 
reason  for  defeat  of  the  United  States  position  included  opposition 
by  the  delegations  from  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  who  felt  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  the  termination  of  the  present  emergency  organiza- 
tions simply  because  "the  emergency"  was  over  in  Europe.  Their 
children  had  been  in  a  "state  of  emergency"  for  centuries. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  had  before  it  the  resolution  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  cosponsored  by  the  delegations  of 
Brazil,  France,  India,  Iran,  and  the  United  States,  the  Social,  Human- 
itarian, and  Cultural  Committee  of  the  Assembly  decided  that  the 
resolution  would  not  be  debated  at  the  outset.  Rather,  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Australian  Delegation  was  debated,  amended,  and 
finally  adopted.  In  effect  the  resolution  continues  the  present  emer- 
gency organization  until  1953  and  creates  a  new  Executive  Board  to 
consist  of  governments  represented  on  the  Social  Commission  and  eight 
additional  governments  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  resolution  specifies  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  coun- 
tries outside  of  Europe  and  greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  those 
activities  for  children  that  are  of  a  long-term  character. 

The  United  States  abstained  in  the  final  vote  on  the  resolution. 
The  United  States  representative  in  explaining  the  vote  indicated 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  American  people 
were  sympathetically  aware  of  the  plight  of  children  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  and  that,  as  shown  by  the  record,  the  United  States  was 
second  to  none  in  its  willingness  to  help  those  children.  The  United 
States  representative  expressed  disappointment  that  it  had  not  been 
possible  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  establish  a  fund 
for  children  on  a  permanent  basis;  he  said  that  we  had  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  the  United  Nations  would  be  spearheading  child- 
welfare  programs,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  countries,  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  that  such  work  for  children  would  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  regretted  that  the  resolution  adopted  offered  no  such 
assurance. 

Title  V  of  Public  Law  535  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  approved 
June  5, 1950,  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1951  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  international 
children's  welfare  work  or  to  the  United  Nations  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
title.  At  the  time  the  Congress  adjourned,  no  appropriation  under 
this  authorization  had  been  made.    An  appropriation  request  for 
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United  States  contributions  to  the  Children's  Fund  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Eighty-second  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  In 
the  meantime  Unicef  has  sufficient  funds  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
commitments  it  has  already  undertaken. 


7.  Cultural  Activities 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  named  international  educational 
and  cultural  cooperation  among  the  means  of  creating  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly 
relations  among  nations.  The  United  Nations  has  itself  taken  on 
certain  projects  in  this  field,  although  it  relies  in  the  main  on  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
(Unesco)  to  develop  and  carry  out  educational,  scientific,  and  what 
might  be  broadly  termed  cultural  programs.  Unesco  is  the  special- 
ized agency  which  was  established  to  help  accomplish  the  broad  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations  by  promoting  collaboration  among  the 
nations  through  education,  science,  and  culture.  It  works  closely 
with  the  United  Nations  and  with  other  specialized  agencies  under 
formal  agreements  and  by  continuous  consultation  on  matters  of  mu- 
tual concern. 

One  of  the  important  U.N.  programs,  which  is  both  a  means  and 
an  end,  is  the  achievement  of  a  real  understanding  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  its  activities.  Such  understanding  is  essential  if  the  United 
Nations  is  to  survive  and  if  it  is  to  do  the  job  the  peoples  of  the  world 
want  and  expect  it  to  do.  A  constructive  step  was  taken  during  1950 
by  the  completion  of  a  report  entitled  "Teaching  about  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies."  The  report,  prepared  by 
the  United  Nations  and  Unesco  at  the  express  request  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  gives  helpful  infor- 
mation on  what  is  being  taught  about  the  United  Nations,  how  it  is 
being  taught,  what  have  been  the  main  obstacles  and  difficulties  en- 
countered so  far,  and  how  they  may  be  overcome.  Even  though  the 
present  report  does  not  give  all  the  answers  to  these  questions,  it  is 
valuable  in  its  suggestions  for  meeting  the  problem  of  education  for 
international  understanding  and  for  creating  the  public  support  for 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  which  is 
essential  to  their  success. 

The  United  Nations  has  also  addressed  itself  to  the  basic  problem 
of  the  encouragement  of  scientific  research  which,  financed  and  car- 
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ried  out  on  an  international  scale,  might  benefit  all  countries.  This 
concept  recognizes  the  difficulty  smaller  countries  have  in  financing 
expensive  research  projects,  although  they  may  number  among  their 
nationals  the  best  qualified  persons  in  some  particular  fields.  In 
1950  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  examined  a  number  of  proj- 
ects recommended  by  a  committee  of  scientists,  established  jointly  by 
the  United  Nations  and  Unesco  for  this  purpose,  and  determined 
that  they  should  move  ahead  on  the  preparation  of  detailed  plans  for 
the  first  such  project,  an  international  computation  center,  and  ap- 
praise the  relative  value  of  additional  projects  in  such  fields  of  re- 
search as  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  meteorology. 

Attention  was  given  as  well  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  maps  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  of  technical  assistance  and  for  the  most  efficient 
development  of  such  activities  as  transport  and  agriculture  in  certain 
areas  of  the  world.  Certain  earlier  work  on  developing  standardized 
maps  of  the  world  had  lagged;  different  needs  had  arisen  in  fields 
such  as  aviation ;  and  new  methods  of  mapping  had  been  developed. 
A  committee  established  by  the  United  Nations  has  worked  out  uni- 
versal needs  and  aims  in  this  field,  and  a  program  to  carry  on  plans 
for  uniform  mapping  of  the  world  under  a  small  U.N.  unit  is  now 
under  way. 

The  character  of  Unesco's  program  as  the  U.N.  specialized  agency 
for  this  general  field  was  initially  determined  by  three  factors :  first, 
the  content,  procedures,  and  scope  of  international  cultural  coopera- 
tion as  it  had  grown  up  before  World  War  II ;  second,  the  theory  that 
human  behavior  can  be  altered  by  educational  processes;  and  finally, 
the  conviction  that  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  reconstruction 
of  war-devastated  areas  was  essential  and  should  be  carried  out  in- 
ternationally in  order  to  tap  greater  resources  and  to  promote  wider 
loyalty  to  the  international  community.  There  were  also  implicit 
in  the  early  planning  for  Unesco  two  ideas  which  have  become  more 
and  more  explicit  in  defining  the  organization's  program,  namely, 
that  the  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  resources  of  underdevel- 
oped areas  should  be  developed  with  international  assistance  and  that 
intellectual  and  moral  forces  should  be  marshaled  to  support  the 
United  Nations. 

In  these  early  years  one  of  the  most  important  accomplishments 
of  Unesco  has  been  the  development  of  the  process  of  joint  thinking 
and  action  through  which  the  program  of  the  organization  evolves. 
In  this  development  Unesco  has  been  hampered  not  only  by  the  fa- 
tigue, cynicism,  and  escapism  of  many  intellectual  leaders  but  also 
by  a  sense  of  the  great  disparity  between  the  agency's  resources  and 
the  world  problems  which  it  is  called  upon  to  help  solve  if  its  exist- 
ence is  to  be  justified. 
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Unesco  has  tried  to  overcome  its  own  limitations  by  tapping  the 
good  will,  professional  skill,  and  other  resources  that  exist  to  some 
degree  in  every  country.  This  was  done  on  the  widest  scale  in  the 
program  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  reconstruction  of 
war-devastated  areas.  Much  of  the  experience  thus  gained  has  been 
turned  to  account  in  setting  up  the  organization's  technical-assistance 
service.  In  the  latter  activity,  Unesco  operates  with  funds  made 
available  out  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Account  and  specializes 
in  fundamental  education  and  scientific  development,  these  being  the 
aspects  of  its  program  which  contribute  directly  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Unesco  has  been  allotted  14  percent  of  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Fund  and  now  has  contracts  with  13  govern^ 
ments.    Several  missions  have  already  been  organized. 

In  a  general  sense  much  of  Unesco's  work  takes  the  form  of  tech- 
nical assistance.  Educational  advisory  missions  have  been  sent  to 
a  number  of  countries,  including  Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  India,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand.  The  Science  Cooperation  Offices,  located 
in  Cairo,  New  Delhi,  Manila,  and  Montevideo,  serve  their  respective 
regions  as  channels  of  interchange  of  scientific  information.  They 
also  act  as  centers  of  cooperation  in  building  up  the  scientific  resources 
and  facilities  of  each  area.  For  example,  the  Montevideo  office  ar- 
ranged for  and  sponsored  a  traveling  exhibit  on  the  fundamentals 
of  science  which  was  visited  by  thousands  of  people  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  In  southeast  Asia  the  Manila  and  New  Delhi  offices 
have  collaborated  with  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  a  survey  of  local  resources  for  scientific 
research. 

Unesco's  role  in  helping  to  equip  the  peoples  of  the  world  for 
modern  living  goes  beyond  the  fields  of  education  and  science.  Very 
early  in  its  history  the  organization  discovered  a  wide  gap  between 
the  possibilities  of  mass  communication  and  the  actual  facilities  in 
existence.  One  of  Unesco's  first  tasks,  therefore,  was  to  start  a  survey 
of  the  world's  press,  radio,  and  film  resources.  In  May  1950  the 
first  comprehensive  report  was  published  under  the  title  "World 
Communications."  It  is  not  final  or  complete,  but  it  is  an  essential 
guide  for  anyone  who  plans  an  international  information  program 
or  hopes  to  develop  closer  contacts  among  people  of  different  coun- 
tries by  the  use  of  press,  radio,  and  films.  This  volume  and  the  studies 
on  which  it  is  based  are  also  related  to  the  program  for  improvement 
of  the  means  and  techniques  of  communication.  One  method  em- 
ployed in  this  program  is  technical  training  by  means  of  fellowships 
and  study  grants.  Another  is  the  use  of  advisory  missions;  for  ex- 
ample, Unesco  has  recently  sent  a  team  of  three  experts  to  Turkey 
to  work  on  radio  and  film  problems. 
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The  activities  mentioned  so  far  are  examples  of  mutual  assistance 
to  raise  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  levels,  with  Unesco  serv- 
ing as  an  activating  and  facilitating  agency.  Unesco  serves  much 
the  same  purpose — that  of  stimulating  and  fostering  activities  which 
go  far  beyond  its  own  resources — in  developing  joint  international 
action  for  the  solution  of  common  problems.  Such  projects  range 
from  international  seminars  in  the  teaching  of  history  and  geography 
and  the  use  of  public  libraries  for  adult  education  to  the  development 
of  programs  to  help  bring  the  people  of  Germany  and  Japan  into 
constructive  participation  in  international  affairs.  This  class  of 
projects  includes  several  which  directly  reach  and  involve  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  different  countries.  During  the  past  2  years  school 
and  community  groups  in  many  countries  have  studied  and  dis- 
cussed the  problem  of  "Food  and  People,"  using  materials  prepared 
under  the  auspices  of  Unesco.  Another  activity,  which  started  as 
an  American  idea  and  is  now  carried  on  in  other  countries,  is  Inter- 
national Theatre  Month.  In  March  1950,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  American  National  Theatre  and  Academy  and  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  Unesco,  almost  500  programs  were  pro- 
duced on  the  themes  of  world  peace  through  international  under- 
standing and  universal  respect  for  human  rights.  All  kinds  of 
theatrical  groups  took  part,  both  professional  and  amateur.  The 
International  Theatre  Institute  has  adopted  the  plan,  and  Interna- 
tional Theatre  Month  1951  will  be  observed  in  many  countries. 

From  the  beginning  Unesco  has  engaged  in  activities  to  assist  or 
support  the  work  of  the  United  Nations.  In  addition  to  its  program 
for  education  about  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies, 
already  mentioned,  Unesco  stresses  teaching  about  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  has  begun  to  stimulate  education 
about  collective  action  against  aggression  under  the  United  Nations. 
This  last  development  was  decided  upon  by  the  Executive  Board  of 
Unesco  in  August  1950,  following  the  action  of  the  United  Nations 
to  repel  aggression  in  Korea.  Unesco  has  also  undertaken  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  reconstruction  of  Korea  through  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  National  Commission  for  Unesco,  established 
by  an  act  of  Congress  to  advise  this  Government  on  Unesco  matters, 
has  cooperated  fully  in  carrying  out  Unesco's  program. 
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D.  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUN- 
DAMENTAL FREEDOMS 


With  the  outbreak  of  aggression  in  1950,  the  basic  contrast  between 
the  objectives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  adherents  and  the  objectives  of 
the  free  nations  became  even  clearer  than  previously.  The  former 
continued  to  press  in  the  United  Nations  for  acceptance  of  the  view 
that  the  individual  exists  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
community  as  represented  by  the  state  alone  and  that  the  state  alone 
should  determine  what  is  good  for  its  citizens.  They  insisted  that  the 
establishment  of  international  machinery  with  respect  to  the  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  would  constitute  an 
attempt  at  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  states  and  would 
encroach  on  state  sovereignty.  The  free  nations,  however,  pressed  for 
the  establishment  of  international  machinery  to  safeguard  the  basic 
rights  and  freedoms  of  everyone  everywhere.  They  insisted  that  the 
establishment  of  international  machinery  is  indispensable  to  protect 
the  individual  against  the  totalitarian  attack  led  today  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Commission  on  Human  Rights  continued  to  be  the  focal  point 
for  the  development  of  general  principles  and  machinery  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  in  the  United  Nations.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  General  Assembly  expressed  their  views  in  1950  on 
the  work  proceeding  in  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  and  the 
Commission  will  accordingly  review  its  recommendations  in  1951  in 
the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council. 

The  main  lines  of  effort  in  the  field  of  human  rights  described  in  this 
section  are  problems  concerning  the  completion  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights,  freedom  of  information,  status  of  women, 
genocide,  and  the  prevention  of  discrimination  and  the  protection  of 
minorities. 


The  Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination  and  the 
Protection  of  Minorities  devoted  most  of  its  1950  session  to  the  prep- 
aration of  a  definition  of  minorities  and  the  interim  measures  which 
should  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 


1.  Prevention 
of  Minorities 


Discrimination  and  Protection 
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The  Subcommission  limited  its  definition  of  the  term  "minorities" 
to  include  only  nondominant  groups  which  possess  and  wish  to  pre- 
serve stable  ethnic,  religious,  or  linguistic  traditions  or  characteristics 
markedly  different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
Subcommission  felt  that  such  a  minority  group  should  include  a 
number  of  persons  sufficient  by  themselves  to  develop  these  character- 
istics. In  particular,  the  Subcommission  stressed  that,  in  any  defini- 
tion of  minorities,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  undesirability  of 
imposing  unwanted  distinctions  upon  individuals  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  treated  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Subcom- 
mission expressed  the  view  that  minorities  should  in  all  instances  be 
loyal  to  the  state  of  which  they  are  nationals. 

In  the  resolution  adopted  concerning  interim  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  the  Subcommission  recom- 
mended that,  in  the  interest  of  enabling  recognized  minority  groups 
to  maintain  their  cultural  heritage  when  they  desire  to  do  so,  member 
governments  should  provide,  as  a  minimum,  adequate  facilities,  in 
districts,  regions,  and  territories  where  they  represent  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population,  for — 

(1)  the  use  before  the  courts  of  the  languages  of  such  groups,  in 
cases  where  the  member  of  the  minority  group  does  not  speak  or 
understand  the  language  ordinarily  used  in  the  courts;  and 

(2)  the  teaching  in  state-supported  schools  of  the  languages  of  such 
groups,  provided  that  the  groups  request  this  and  that  the  request  in 
reality  expresses  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  groups. 

In  reviewing  these  two  resolutions  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  decided  to  return  them  to  the  Subcommission  for  its  further 
consideration  in  the  light  of  additional  information  expected  to  be 
received  from  member  governments  concerning  minorities  in  their 
countries. 

A  resolution  designed  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  educational 
establishments  which  was  recommended  by  the  Subcommission  and 
approved  by  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  was  adopted  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  This  resolution  expressed  the  belief 
that  education  plays  a  great  part  in  the  prevention  of  discrimination 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  such  prejudices  as  may 
lead  to  acts  of  discrimination.  In  addition  to  recommending  that 
member  states  adopt  measures  to  be  applied  in  educational  establish- 
ments to  eliminate  discrimination,  the  resolution  recommended  that 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
give  emphasis  to  practical  educational  activities  which  are  likely  to 
eradicate  prejudice  and  discrimination,  particularly  bearing  in  mind 
the  opportunities  for  progress  in  this  respect  through  adult  education. 
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2.  International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 


The  Commission  on  Human  Eights  in  the  spring  of  1950  completed 
a  draft  of  the  International  Covenant  on  Human  Eights  including 
for  the  first  time  provisions  proposing  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent International  Human  Eights  Committee  for  the  implementation 
of  the  Covenant.  This  draft  of  the  Covenant  was  limited  to  civil 
and  political  rights  well  known  to  the  tradition  and  law  of  the  United 
States  and  many  other  countries.  They  include  the  right  to  life; 
protection  against  torture,  slavery,  forced  labor,  and  arbitrary  arrest 
and  detention ;  freedom  of  movement  and  residence ;  the  right  to  leave 
a  country  and  to  return  to  one's  country ;  the  right  to  a  fair  and  public 
hearing  before  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal;  protection 
against  ex  post  facto  laws;  the  right  to  recognition  as  a  person  before 
the  law ;  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  assembly,  and  association ;  and 
equal  protection  under  the  law. 

The  draft  Covenant  is  being  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  and 
when  completed  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
approval.  Thereafter,  when  ratified  by  20  states,  the  Covenant  would 
come  into  force  and  be  legally  binding  on  the  countries  which  have 
ratified  it.  In  contrast  to  the  Covenant,  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Eights,  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
1948,  was  drafted  not  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  but  in  the  form  of  a 
"declaration"  setting  forth  a  standard  of  achievement  for  all  peoples 
and  all  nations.  It  accordingly  is  not  a  legally  binding  document, 
although  it  has  strong  moral  force. 

The  new  implementation,  or  enforcement,  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed Covenant,  as  drafted  at  the  1950  session  of  the  Commission  on 
Human  Eights,  authorizes  only  states  parties  to  the  Covenant  to  file 
complaints  with  respect  to  violations  of  its  provisions.  A  proposal 
to  extend  the  right  of  complaint  to  nongovernmental  organizations 
was  rejected  in  the  Commission  by  a  vote  of  7  against  (Australia, 
Belgium,  Egypt,  France,  Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States)  and  4  in  favor  (Chile,  India,  Lebanon,  Uruguay),  with  3 
abstentions  (China,  Denmark,  Yugoslavia).  Another  proposal  to 
extend  the  right  of  complaint  to  individuals  was  also  rejected  in  the 
Commission  by  a  vote  of  8  against  (Australia,  Belgium,  Chile,  Egypt, 
France,  Greece,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States)  and  3  in 
favor  (India,  Lebanon,  Uruguay),  with  3  abstentions  (China,  Den- 
mark, Yugoslavia). 

The  implementation  procedures  which  were  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission include  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Human  Eights  Committee  to  consist  of  seven  members  who  would 
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serve  for  a  term  of  5  years  each.  It  is  proposed  that  the  members  of  , 
the  Committee  be  elected  by  states  parties  to  the  Covenant.  Members  j 
of  the  Committee  would  be  eligible  for  reelection.  Each  state  would  „ 
nominate  from  two  to  four  persons  of  high  standing  and  of  recognized  t 
experience  in  the  field  of  human  rights  to  a  panel,  and  the  members  j 
of  the  Committee  would  be  elected  from  this  panel. 

The  draft  provides  that  initially,  if  one  state  party  to  the  Covenant  ( 
considers  that  another  state  party  to  the  Covenant  is  not  giving  j 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant,  it  would  call  the  matter  to  { 
the  attention  of  that  state  by  a  written  communication,  and  that  t 
within  3  months  after  the  receipt  of  this  communication  the  receiving  s 
state  would  afford  the  complaining  state  an  explanation  or  a  state-  j 
ment  in  writing  concerning  the  matter.  \ 

Further,  it  is  provided  in  the  present  draft  of  the  Covenant  that,  ] 
if  the  matter  should  not  be  adjusted  within  6  months,  either  state  j 
would  have  the  right  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Human  Rights  Com-  j 
rnittee  but  that  the  Committee  would  normally  not  deal  with  the  , 
matter  referred  to  it  if  available  domestic  remedies  have  not  been  , 
invoked  and  exhausted.    If  local  remedies  have  been  exhausted,  the 
Committee,  under  the  draft,  would  ascertain  the  facts  and  make  j 
available  its  good  offices  to  the  states  concerned  with  a  view  to  a  , 
friendly  solution  of  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  human 
rights  as  recognized  in  the  Covenant.    Finally,  the  draft  specifies 
that  in  every  case  the  Committee  would  within  18  months  draw  up 
a  report  which  the  United  Nations  would  publish.   If  a  solution  of 
the  matter  is  reached,  the  Committee  would  confine  its  report  to  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts  and  the  solution  reached ;  and  if  a  solu- 
tion is  not  reached  the  Committee  would  state  in  its  reports  its  con- 
clusions on  the  facts. 

With  reference  to  economic  and  social  rights,  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  decided  not  to  include  economic  and  social  articles  in 
the  Covenant  but,  instead,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  such 
articles  until  its  1951  session.  Consideration  at  that  time  would 
particularly  be  given  to  the  extent  to  which  other  organs  and  spe- 
cialized agencies  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  are 
already  taking  action  with  respect  to  these  rights. 

When  the  draft  Covenant  was  considered  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  the  summer  of  1950,  the  Council  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Covenant  was  not  yet  ready  for  final  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  and,  accordingly,  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  consider  I 
four  broad  policy  aspects  of  the  Covenant:  (1)  civil  and  political  ?| 
rights  in  the  first  18  articles;  (2)  its  application  to  federal  states  and 
territories;  (3)  whether  economic  and  social  rights  should  be  in- 
cluded; and  (4)  implementation. 
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The  General  Assembly  discussed  the  draft  Covenant  at  its  regular 
session  in  the  fall  of  1950.  After  commending  the  Commission  on 
Human  Eights  for  the  important  work  accomplished  to  date,  it  called 
upon  the  Commission  to  continue  to  give  priority  to  the  completion  of 
the  draft  Covenant  and  to  submit  a  revised  version  of  it  to  the  1951 
Assembly. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  raised  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  General  Assembly  requested  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  (1)  to  take  into  consideration  the  views  expressed  concerning 
the  draft  Covenant  in  the  1950  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council;  (2)  to  improve  the  wording  of 
some  of  the  articles  of  the  Covenant;  (3)  to  study  and  prepare  recom- 
mendations relating  to  the  inclusion  of  a  federal-state  article  in  the 
Covenant;  (4)  "to  include  in  the  Covenant  a  clear  expression  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  rights  in  a  manner  which  relates  them  to 
the  civic  and  political  freedoms  proclaimed  by  the  Covenant;"  (5) 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  specialized  agencies  in  the  con- 
sideration of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights;  and  (6)  to  draft 
provisions  in  the  Covenant  or  in  separate  protocols  for  the  receipt  and 
examination  of  petitions  from  individuals  and  organizations  with  re- 
spect to  alleged  violations  of  the  Covenant. 

The  General  Assembly  also  called  upon  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to  study  ways  and  means  which  would  insure  the*  right  of 
peoples  and  nations  to  self-determination  and  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions on  this  subject  for  the  General  Assembly. 


Owing  in  part  to  the  emergence  of  sharp  differences  in  national 
points  of  view  toward  freedom  of  the  press  and  in  part  to  growing 
political  tensions,  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  promote  free- 
dom of  information  have  met  with  increasing  resistance.  Having 
made  an  auspicious  start  by  convening  the  successful  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  in  the  spring  of  1948,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  since  failed  to  consolidate  the  more  ambitious 
recommendations  of  that  conference  in  the  form  of  legally  binding 
conventions. 

The  General  Assembly  did  succeed,  after  a  very  difficult  debate,  in 
adopting  at  its  third  session  a  convention  intended  to  promote  the 
widest  dissemination  of  news  by  facilitating  the  work  of  foreign 
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correspondents  and  by  establishing  a  simple  mechanism  by  which  gov-  $ 
ernments  may  obtain  publicity  for  corrections  of  erroneous  news  re-  re 
ports  which  are  harmful  to  their  international  relations.  This  it 
convention,  the  Convention  on  the  International  Transmission  of  News  « 
and  the  Eight  of  Correction,  has  not  yet  been  opened  for  signature,  in 
however,  because  of  the  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  delegations 
that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  broader  convention  which  would  [ 
set  forth  the  limitations  which  governments  may  impose  on  freedom  c( 
of  speech  and  of  the  press.  a 

During  the  second  part  of  its  third  session,  the  General  Assembly  tl 
attempted  to  draft  this  second  convention,  known  as  the  convention  on  (j 
freedom  of  information,  but  gave  up  the  attempt  in  the  face  of  wide  \ 
disagreement  concerning  the  number  and  the  scope  of  the  restrictions 
which  governments  might  impose  on  freedom  of  information.    As  \ 
originally  conceived  at  the  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information, 
this  convention  would  guarantee  to  the  nationals  of  every  contracting  r 
state  freedom  of  expression  without  governmental  interference. 
Under  it,  governments  would  agree  not  to  control  the  use  or  avail-  t 
ability  of  the  facilities  of  mass  communications  in  a  manner  discrimi-  j 
nating  against  anyone  on  political  grounds  or  on  grounds  of  race,  sex,  ] 
language,  or  religion.    Many  delegations  agreed  that  the  numerous  , 
proposals  for  restrictive  governmental  controls  which  were  suggested 
at  the  third  session  threatened  to  transform  the  convention  on  freedom 
of  information  into  an  instrument  to  legitimize  restrictive  governmen- 
tal controls  on  this  freedom.    Accordingly,  further  action  on  the  text 
was  put  off  until  the  fourth  session. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fourth  session,  the  Department  of  State 
consulted  many  foreign  offices  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
prospect  of  agreement  on  a  more  constructive  text  of  the  convention. 
These  consultations  indicated  that  agreement  on  such  a  text  was 
no  nearer  than  it  had  been  in  the  third  session.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  fourth  session  urged  postponement 
of  further  action  on  this  convention  until  the  fifth  session  in  order  to 
give  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  an  opportunity  to  include  pro- 
visions on  freedom  of  information  in  the  draft  International  Cove- 
nant on  Human  Rights.  This  proposal  was  accepted  after  a  spirited 
debate. 

When  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  opened  in  Septem- 
ber 1950,  it  had  under  consideration  a  draft  of  the  international 
covenant  on  Human  Rights,  including  an  article  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation which  was  considered  generally  satisfactory  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States.  However,  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  General  Assembly  de- 
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cided  that  the  draft  Covenant  was  not  yet  ready  for  completion  and 
remitted  it  to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights.  This  action  made 
it  impossible  to  base  a  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  information  con- 
vention on  any  set  of  agreed  principles,  such  as  would  have  appeared 
in  the  freedom  of  information  article  of  the  Covenant. 

Convinced  that  this  would  further  complicate  the  discussion  of  the 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  having  learned  from 
consultations  during  this  session  that  it  was  still  not  possible  to 
agree  on  a  constructive  text,  the  United  States  Delegation  again  urged 
that  further  action  on  the  convention  be  postponed  pending  comple- 
tion of  the  Covenant.  This  proposal  was  rejected  in  Committee  III 
by  a  vote  of  25  to  14,  with  10  abstentions,  and  the  General  Assembly 
decided  instead  to  establish  a  special  committee  to  meet  not  later 
than  March  1,  1951,  to  prepare  a  new  draft  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Convention.  The  resolution  as  finally  adopted  further 
requests  the  Committee  to  report  to  the  thirteenth  session  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  to  submit  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  convening  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
to  complete  the  convention.  The  resolution  recommends  that  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  consider  the  Committee's  report  and,  if  it 
deems  it  appropriate,  convene  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  to  meet 
not  later  than  February  1,  1952.  The  committee  established  for  the 
purpose  of  reexamining  the  draft  text  comprises  15  member  countries 
but  suffers  from  inadequate  geographic  representation  in  that  it  in- 
cludes four  Arab  States  while  neither  the  Scandinavian  states  nor 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  (other  than  the  United  King- 
dom) are  included. 

The  General  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the 
jamming  of  foreign  radio  broadcasts  as  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
freedom  of  information  and  calling  upon  all  member  governments 
to  refrain  from  such  interference  with  the  right  of  their  peoples  to 
this  freedom.  This  resolution,  submitted  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  Nations  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press,  was  directed  to  the  large- 
scale  and  systematic  attempt  of  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  jam 
broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America  and  broadcasts  of  other  countries 
which  are  beamed  to  the  Soviet  Union.  As  finally  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion also  invites  all  governments  to  refrain  from  broadcasting  unfair 
attacks  or  slander  against  other  peoples  and  invites  member  states  to 
give  every  possible  facility  to  the  reception  and  transmission  of  the 
official  broadcasts  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  also  adopted  another  resolution,  sponsored 
by  the  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  transmitted 
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by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  recommends  to  all  member 
states  that,  when  they  are  compelled  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency, 
measures  to  limit  freedom  of  information  and  of  the  press  shall  be 
taken  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  to  the  extent  strictly  re- 
quired by  the  situation. 

During  May  of  1950  the  United  Nations  Subcommission  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  and  of  the  Press  held  its  fourth  session  at  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay.  This  session  was  marked  by  a  decided  difference 
of  opinion  between  those  members  of  the  Subcommission  who  con- 
tended that  this  body  should  concern  itself  primarily  with  professional 
and  technical  matters  affecting  freedom  of  information  and  avoid  be- 
coming involved  in  political  questions  and  those  members  (including 
Carroll  Binder,  the  member  from  the  United  States)  who  contended 
that  if  the  Subcommission  is  to  accomplish  anything  within  its  terms 
of  reference  it  must  consider  the  political  obstacles  to  freedom  of 
information. 

In  addition  to  the  two  above-mentioned  resolutions,  which  were 
later  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  principal  accomplish- 
ment at  this  session  was  the  drafting  of  an  international  code  of  ethics 
for  journalists.  The  code  sets  forth  a  suggested  standard  of  conduct 
for  all  those  engaged  in  gathering  and  disseminating  news.  It  has 
been  transmitted  through  governments  to  information  enterprises  and 
professional  associations  in  the  member  states  for  comment  and  sug- 
gestions and  will  be  reexamined  by  the  Subcommission  at  its  fifth 
session  in  the  light  of  comments  received.  It  is  intended  that  the  final 
text  will  be  approved  by  an  international  professional  conference 
which  may  be  convoked  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  In  its 
present  form  the  code  is  a  blend  of  two  conflicting  concepts  concerning 
the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  press :  those  who  believe  in 
achieving  responsibility  by  moral  suasion  and  those  who  would  achieve 
it  by  legislation.  As  such,  it  tends  to  satisfy  the  proponents  of  neither 
concept. 

Among  the  other  significant  actions  at  this  session  was  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  inviting  member  states  to  put  an  end  to  confiscatory 
measures  and  discriminatory  actions  concerning  the  allocation  of 
newsprint  to  the  press  in  their  territories. 

The  Subcommission  also  recommended  that  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  request  the  Secretary-General  to  continue  to  obtain  from 
governments  information  concerning  legislative  and  other  measures 
affecting  freedom  of  information  and  to  obtain  from  professional  en- 
terprises or  associations  any  reports  or  surveys  which  they  may  com- 
pile concerning  the  current  status  of  freedom  of  information  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 
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4.  Status  of  Women 

Efforts  to  improve  the  status  of  women,  and  to  remove  legal  dis- 
criminations against  them  which  still  remain  in  the  laws  and  customs 
of  many  countries,  center  in  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
The  Commission  held  its  fourth  session  at  Lake  Success  in  May  1950. 
As  in  other  U.N.  meetings  of  this  period,  the  U.S.S.R.  representative 
was  absent. 

The  principal  achievement  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women  was  agreement  on  principles  to  establish 
equality  of  nationality  rights  for  women.  Distinctions  in  nationality 
laws  have  largely  related  to  married  women,  who  are  forced  in  some 
countries  to  adopt  the  nationality  of  a  foreign  husband  and  give  up 
their  own.  A  series  of  studies  on  conflicts  of  laws  in  the  field  of  na- 
tionality over  the  past  3  years  made  possible  this  year  the  formulation 
of  principles  which  might  be  incorporated  into  a  new  international 
convention  on  the  nationality  of  women. 

The  principles  accepted  by  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  Montevideo  convention  of  1933  on  the  nation- 
ality of  married  women,  to  which  the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
Latin  American  states  are  already  parties.  They  provide  (a)  that 
there  shall  be  no  distinction  based  on  sex  as  regards  nationality,  in 
legislation  or  in  practice,  and  (b)  that  neither  marriage  nor  its  dis- 
solution shall  affect  the  nationality  of  either  husband  or  wife.  The 
Commission  specified  further  that  these  principles  should  not  prevent 
provisions  for  simplified  voluntary  naturalization  of  alien  husbands 
and  wives.  The  principles  as  adopted  are  consistent  with  article  15 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  states  that 
everyone  has  the  right  to  a  nationality  and  that  no  one  shall  arbi- 
trarily be  deprived  of  his  nationality  nor  denied  the  right  to  change 
his  nationality.  The  actual  drafting  of  an  international  convention 
was  left  to  the  International  Law  Commission,  which  will  consider 
also  other  phases  of  nationality  problems. 

The  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  received  an  encouraging 
report  on  equal  suffrage  showing  that  women  now  have  equal  political 
rights  in  56  countries,  21  of  which  have  taken  action  since  1945  to 
grant  women  suffrage,  and  that  fewer  than  20  countries  remain  which 
still  discriminate  against  them  on  the  franchise.  The  Commission 
noted  with  regret  that  as  yet  the  proportion  of  women  appointed  by 
their  governments  on  delegations  to  U.N.  bodies  is  low.  In  an  analysis 
of  experience  over  the  past  5  years,  the  record  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  invariably  had  a  number  of  women  in  its  delegations  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  the  special- 
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ized  agencies,  compared  favorably  with  that  of  other  countries.  The 
Commission  urged  greater  attention  to  encouraging  women  to  assume 
responsibilites  in  political  and  community  life,  especially  in  countries 
where  they  have  recently  gained  the  franchise. 

In  1946  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  requested  governments 
to  report  on  various  aspects  of  laws  affecting  women  on  the  basis 
of  a  questionnaire  directed  toward  discrimination  problems.  Inter- 
ested nongovernmental  organizations  were  also  asked  to  contribute 
information.  The  Commission  has  used  the  replies  of  governments 
to  this  questionnaire  in  its  recommendations  in  political  and  educa- 
tional fields  and  also  on  nationality.  This  year  the  Commission 
planned  for  the  analysis  of  further  material  in  hand  and  for  the 
collection  of  comparative  information  in  the  field  of  private  law,  the 
area  not  yet  covered  by  government  replies. 

Further  progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  establishing  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  Ilo's  adoption  of  prelim- 
inary recommendations  for  international  regulations  to  assure  pay 
on  the  basis  of  rate  for  the  job  without  distinction  as  to  sex.  The 
equal-pay  issue  also  remained  an  item  under  review  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women,  which  had  in  the  past  requested  appro- 
priate Ilo  action. 


5.  Pailure  of  the  USS.R.  To  Repatriate  or 
Otherwise  Account  for  Prisoners  of  War 

On  August  20,  1950,  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  submitted  the  item,  "Failure  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  repatriate  or  otherwise  account  for  prisoners 
of  war  detained  in  Soviet  territory,"  for  inclusion  on  the  provisional 
agenda  of  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  On 
August  25  an  explanatory  memorandum  was  submitted  outlining  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Allied  Powers  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  prisoner- 
of-war  problem  before  agreeing  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
United  Nations.  For  humanitarian  reasons  and  because  of  concern 
that  specific  repatriation  agreements  should  be  implemented,  the 
Allied  Powers  had  endeavored  over  a  period  of  years  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  the  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Soviet  terri- 
tory, the  names  of  those  still  detained  and  those  who  had  died  in 
transit  or  in  Soviet  camps,  and  Soviet  plans  for  the  repatriation  of 
those  still  living.    As  stated  in  the  supplementary  memorandum,  all 
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efforts  to  obtain  this  information  had  been  fruitless.  Pertinent  sup- 
porting documents  were  submitted  with  the  memorandum. 

As  was  expected,  the  delegates  of  the  Soviet  group  of  governments 
tried  to  block  consideration  of  the  item,  stating  that  all  prisoners  of 
war  had  been  returned  and  that  consequently  no  problem  existed. 
The  item,  however,  was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  because  of  its  humanitarian  aspects  was  referred  to  the 
Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural  Committee. 

Before  the  Committee  considered  the  question,  the  Australian, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  Delegations  consulted  extensively 
with  other  delegations.  The  draft  resolution  submitted  by  these  three 
delegations  embodied  the  result  of  these  consultations.  As  presented, 
the  draft  resolution  provided  for  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  an  impartial  three-man  commission  to  make  an  investi- 
gation and  report  to  the  Secretary-General  concerning  the  situation 
with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war  in  any  country  in  which  they  were 
still  detained. 

In  the  debate  the  United  Kingdom  presented  a  general  review  of 
the  situation  with  particular  reference  to  German  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Australian  Delegation  presented  a  detailed  history  of  the  J apanese 
prisoner-of-war  situation.  Following  these  two  presentations,  the 
Soviet  Delegate  gave  a  bitter  and  lengthy  speech  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  the  missing  prisoners  of  war  were  being  detained  by 
the  United  States  and  other  Allied  countries  and  that  it  was  the  Allied 
countries,  not  the  U.S.S.K.,  that  had  failed  in  their  undertakings 
under  specific  repatriation  agreements.  The  Soviet  Delegate  also  said 
this  his  Government  would  not  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  in 
the  matter.  The  United  States  presentation  stressed  the  humanitar- 
ian aspects  of  the  case  and  refuted  some  of  the  Soviet  arguments; 
others  were  not  dignified  by  a  reply. 

Delegates  of  other  governments  of  the  Soviet  group  supported  the 
position  taken  by  the  Soviet  Delegate.  A  number  of  speeches  were 
given  by  other  delegates,  and  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lution were  offered.  Among  these  was  the  amendment  providing, 
as  a  substitute  for  a  U.N.  commission,  that  the  United  Nations  should 
call  on  all  governments  holding  prisoners  of  war  to  furnish  complete 
information  regarding  them.  Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States,  after  some  discussion  and  after  consulting  with 
other  delegations,  amended  their  original  resolution  to  include  the 
provision  that  the  governments  still  holding  prisoners  of  war  should 
be  called  on  by  the  United  Nations  to  furnish  complete  information 
regarding  them  but  maintained  the  provision  that  a  U.N.  commission 
be  set  up.    The  commission  would  examine  the  information  furnished 
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and  pursue  the  matter  further  if  it  were  evident  from  the  informa- 
tion that  prisoners  of  war  were  still  unrepatriated  or  unaccounted  for. 

The  Indian  and  Iraqi  Delegates  introduced  an  amendment  provid- 
ing that  the  International  Red  Cross  should  make  the  investigation 
rather  than  a  U.N.  commission.  In  view  of  this  amendment  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  communicated  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Soci- 
eties and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  ascertain 
their  attitudes.  In  reply  the  League  referred  the  United  Nations 
to  the  International  Committee.  The  Committee  stated  that  it  could 
undertake  such  an  obligation  only  if  requested  by  all  of  the  countries 
concerned.  Thereupon  the  Indian  and  Iraqi  resolution  was  with- 
drawn and  a  new  one  introduced  providing  that  the  members  of  the 
commission  should  be  chosen  by  the  International  Red  Cross.  This 
suggestion  was  accepted  with  the  provision  that,  failing  a  choice  by 
the  International  Red  Cross,  the  Secretary-General  would  name  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

Other  minor  changes  were  suggested.  Australia,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  accepted  as  many  of  the  amendments  as 
possible  but  held  firm  to  the  necessity  for  establishing  a  U.N.  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  problem. 

The  Committee  on  December  11  adopted  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
by  43  votes  to  5  (Soviet  group) ,  with  8  abstentions.  Three  days  later 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  by  the  same  vote,  six 
delegations  abstaining. 


E.  ORGANIZATIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENTS 


In  1950  there  were  few  changes  in  the  organizational  arrangements 
which  had  grown  up  around  the  economic  and  social  activities  of  the 
United  Nations.  Chief  among  them  was  the  establishment  of  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization,  which,  having  obtained  the  nec- 
essary number  of  ratifications  of  its  charter,  came  into  existence  on 
March  23,  1950.  The  way  was  paved  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (Imco) 
when  the  United  States,  by  Senate  resolution  of  June  27,  1950,  ratified 
the  convention  establishing  that  organization.   Most  major  shipping 
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countries  had  awaited  action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
before  proceeding  on  their  part  with  the  ratification  of  the  basic  in- 
strument of  Imco.  The  establishment  of  these  two  organizations  will 
greatly  facilitate  international  cooperation  in  fields  where  cooperation 
is  highly  important. 

By  contrast,  the  United  States  concluded  that  in  view  of  present-day 
conditions  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  general  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Trade  Organization  and  consequently 
decided  not  to  resubmit  to  Congress  for  ratification  the  charter  of 
that  organization.  This  does  not  indicate  any  lessened  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  American  people 
in  the  liberalization  of  international  trade.  Proposals  have  been 
formulated  in  consultation  with  other  countries  which  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  permanent  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  arrangements 
based  on  these  proposals  are  likely  to  be  finalized  in  1951. 

In  an  effort  to  streamline  its  own  operations  and  the  functioning 
of  its  subsidiary  bodies,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  set  up  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  eight  members  plus  the  president  of  the  Council 
to  consider  the  organizational  structure  and  operations  of  the  Council 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Council  at  its  thirteenth  session 
as  to  any  possible  improvements  in  its  operations  and  functioning. 

In  another  attempt  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Council, 
new  arrangements  were  made  in  the  course  of  1950  for  consulta- 
tions with  nongovernmental  organizations.  The  United  States 
Government  has  always  been  among  the  first  to  encourage  such  con- 
sultations as  provided  for  under  article  71  of  the  Charter.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  small  minority  of  the  nongovernmental  organizations 
tended  to  abuse  their  privileges  as  consultants  to  the  Council.  Spe- 
cifically, the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  repeatedly  attempted 
to  put  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council  for  purely  political  pur- 
poses and,  in  many  instances,  with  misleading  documentation.  The 
Council,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  its  tenth  session,  redefined 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  before  an  item  proposed  by  a  nongovern- 
mental organization  in  category  "A"  (see  below)  could  be  put  on  the 
agenda.  The  membership  of  the  Nongovernmental  Organizations 
Committee  was  increased  to  seven  and  was  given  the  task  to  assure 
that  any  item  proposed  by  a  nongovernmental  organization  for  the 
provisional  agenda  was  received  in  proper  time  and  with  adequate 
documentation,  that  it  lent  itself  to  early  and  constructive  action  by 
the  Council,  and  that  it  could  not  be  dealt  with  more  appropriately 
by  some  other  international  body. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  revision  of  the  consultative  relationships 
with  nongovernmental  organizations,  the  Council  reduced  the  number 
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of  categories  of  nongovernmental  organizations  in  consultative  status 
to  two  categories  and  added  a  new  group  of  organizations,  those 
included  on  the  Kegister  of  the  Secretary-General.  Category  "A" 
includes  at  the  present  time  nine  major  organizations  which  have  an 
interest  in  most  of  the  work  of  the  Council  and  which  have  the  privi- 
lege of  putting  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  Council.  Cate- 
gory "B"  includes  78  organizations  able  to  make  a  contribution  to 
specific  fields  within  the  scope  of  the  Council.  The  organizations 
placed  on  the  Register  can  be  called  upon  by  the  Council,  or  its  sub- 
sidiary bodies,  or  the  Secretary-General  for  advice  whenever  such 
advice  is  desired. 

While  these  new  arrangements  have  been  in  force  for  only  eight 
months,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  likely  to  increase  the  importance 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  collaboration  between  the  Council  and 
the  public  as  represented  by  the  nongovernmental  organizations. 
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PART  III 

Activities  Relating  to 
Dependent  Territories 


A  significant  sphere  of  U.  N.  activity  relates  to  the  prob- 
lems of  dependent  territories  and  to  the  well-being  and  advancement 
of  the  more  than  200,000,000  inhabitants  of  these  territories.  Under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  organization  itself  have  assumed  responsibilities  in  relation  to 
the  dependent  peoples  of  the  world.  Three  full  chapters  of  the 
Charter  form  the  basis  for  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  in  two 
distinct  but  related  aspects  of  U.N.  work  in  the  field  of  dependent 
areas.  One  of  these  chapters  (XI)  bears  the  title  "Declaration  Ke- 
garding  Non-Self-Governing  Territories"  and  applies  to  all  "terri- 
tories whose  peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government."  The  others  (XII  and  XIII)  provide  for  international 
supervision  over  the  administration  of  certain  dependent  territories — 
now  11  in  number — known  as  trust  territories. 

The  international  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  problems  of  dependent  peoples  arise  both  from  its  membership 
in  international  organizations  dealing  with  these  problems  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  itself  administers  a  number  of  non- 
self-governing  territories.  The  United  States  participates  in  the 
work  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  the  Assembly's  special  committee  on  information 
from  non-self-governing  territories,  as  well  as  the  Caribbean  and 
South  Pacific  Commissions.  In  addition  to  the  Territories  of  Alaska, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  administers  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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A.  FUNCTIONING  OF  THE 
TRUSTEESHIP  SYSTEM  IN  1950 


With  the  addition  of  former  Italian  Somaliland  as  the  eleventh 
trust  territory,  the  population  of  the  territories  under  trusteeship 
now  exceeds  18,000,000  persons.  In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
toward  these  peoples  the  Trusteeship  Council  during  1950  met  in  two 
regular  sessions  and  one  brief  special  session.  The  Council  examined 
10  annual  reports  by  the  administering  authorities  on  the  territories 
under  trusteeship  and  adopted  conclusions  and  recommendations  with 
regard  to  each  of  them;  it  also  examined  361  petitions  relating  to 
conditions  in  the  trust  territories.  The  Council  received  the  reports 
of  its  visiting  mission  to  the  West  Africa  trust  territories,  which  had 
been  sent  out  the  previous  year,  and  sent  a  visiting  mission  to  the  trust 
territories  in  the  Pacific  area,  namely,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  New  Guinea,  Nauru,  and  Western  Samoa.  Circu- 
lated during  August  1950,  the  reports  of  this  visiting  mission  will  be 
examined  by  the  Council  during  its  sessions  in  1951.  In  addition  to 
the  Council's  regular  tasks  of  examining  annual  reports,  petitions, 
and  the  reports  of  visiting  missions,  the  work  of  the  Council  during 
1950  involved  a  number  of  special  items.  At  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  Trusteeship  Council  prepared  a  revised  statute 
for  an  international  regime  for  the  city  of  Jerusalem,1  negotiated 
the  terms  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  Italian  Somaliland  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Assembly,  carried  out  a  special  study  of  the  problem  of 
administrative  unions  involving  trust  territories,  and  took  action  with 
regard  to  the  flying  of  the  United  Nations  flag  in  trust  territories. 

The  Fourth  Committee  (Trusteeship,  Including  Non- Self -Govern- 
ing Territories)  of  the  General  Assembly  devoted  some  6  weeks  during 
its  fifth  session  to  the  examination  of  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  to  the  Assembly.  Eleven  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  trusteeship  questions.  The  Assembly  also  received  the 
Council's  special  report  on  Italian  Somaliland  and  approved  without 
change,  on  December  2, 1950,  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  included 
therein.1 


1The  action  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  Jerusalem  is  described  in 
Part  I  of  this  report. 
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1.  Major  Developments  Affecting  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

The  tropical  western  Pacific  islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  are  administered  by  the  United  States  as  a  strategic 
area  under  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreement  approved  by  the 
Security  Council  on  April  2,  1947,  and  by  the  United  States  on  July 
18,  1947.  Extending  over  an  area  of  some  3,000,000  square  miles  of 
ocean,  the  Territory  includes  the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Marianas 
Island  groups,  except  for  the  island  of  Guam.  These  island  groups 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  Micronesia  and  during  the  four 
centuries  prior  to  World  War  II  experienced,  either  in  whole  or  part, 
administration  by  Spain,  Germany,  and  Japan. 

Although  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  the  1,460  islands  of 
the  Trust  Territory  have  a  total  land  area  of  only  687  square  miles. 
Included  within  this  total  are  atolls  with  a  land  area  as  small  as  .09 
square  mile  and  a  population  of  138  people  and  single  islands  with  a 
land  area  as  large  as  129  square  miles  and  a  population  of  6,316. 

Within  the  Territory  there  is  considerable  cultural  variation  among 
the  peoples  of  island  groups  and  even  among  islands  and  atolls  in 
the  same  geographic  area.  Most  of  the  population  of  54,299  people 
live  in  small  settlements  and  on  farmsteads  and  are  engaged  in  sub- 
sistence farming  and  fishing.  On  the  low  coral  islands  the  people 
grow  breadfruit,  pandanus,  coconut,  papaya,  banana,  arrowroot,  and 
taro.  On  the  high  islands  additional  crops  such  as  yams,  sweet  pota- 
toes, fruits,  corn,  and  pineapples  are  grown. 

The  administration  of  the  Territory  is  made  difficult  not  only  by 
problems  of  communication  and  transport  and  by  the  cultural  dif- 
ferences of  the  people  but  also  by  the  meager  natural  resources. 
Copra  has  been  the  chief  export  of  the  Territory.  Considerable 
phosphate  has  also  been  mined  on  Angaur,  but  the  quantity  remain- 
ing is  limited.  The  other  principal  exports  have  been  handicraft  and 
trochus  shell. 

The  second  annual  report  by  the  United  States  on  its  administration 
of  the  Trust  Territory  was  examined  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  at 
its  seventh  session.1  This  report  covered  the  period  July  1,  1948,  to 
June  30,  1949.  At  the  conclusion  of  its  examination  the  Council 
congratulated  the  United  States  on  the  substantial  progress  made  in 


1  Under  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security  Council,  in  which  are  vested  all 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  relating  to  strategic  areas,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  was  requested  to  undertake  those  functions  relating  to  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  matters  in  strategic  trust  territories. 
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all  fields  during  the  year  under  review  and  expressed  its  opinion  that 
the  progress  achieved  was  all  the  more  notable  because  of  the  scattered 
nature  of  the  islands  comprising  the  Territory  and  the  relatively  short 
time  during  which  the  Territory  had  been  under  the  administration 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  Council  made  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  regarding  the  advancement  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  territory. 

In  the  field  of  political  advancement  the  Council  commended  the 
progressive  development  of  regional  and  local  organs  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  recommended  that  the  United  States  press  forward  with 
its  long-range  plans  to  establish  a  territory-wide  legislative  body 
and  that  the  United  States  proceed  progressively  to  democratize  the 
municipalities  which  are  the  basic  units  of  local  government.  More 
than  100  of  these  municipalities  of  local  government  have  been  organ- 
ized and  have  provided  the  people  and  their  leaders  with  the  means 
for  accepting  increasing  responsibilities  in  their  governments. 
Above  the  community  level  the  administration  has  been  developing 
regional  advisory  bodies  as  rapidly  as  the  people  in  any  given  region 
appear  prepared  to  cope  with  problems  on  a  regional  basis.  Such 
advisory  bodies  have  been  established  in  the  Palau  and  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  and  are  under  consideration  in  Ponape  and  the  northern 
Marianas. 

In  connection  with  a  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Council  the 
previous  year  on  transferring  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Territory 
from  Guam  to  a  site  within  the  territory  itself,  the  Council  noted  with 
gratification  the  establishment  of  a  field  headquarters  on  Truk  and 
requested  the  United  States  to  continue  to  give  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  placing  the  seat  of  government  within  the  Territory. 
In  other  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  political  advancement, 
the  Council  noted  that  the  United  States  is  studying  both  organic 
legislation  for  the  Territory  and  the  question  of  the  application  of 
international  treaties,  agreements,  and  conventions.  It  expressed  the 
hope  that  organic  legislation  would  soon  be  enacted  and  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  regarding  the  application  of  international  treaties, 
agreements,  and  conventions  would  soon  be  made  available  to  the 
Council. 

In  the  field  of  economic  advancement  the  Council  made  three  rec- 
ommendations. The  first  of  these  noted  the  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  foster  indigenous  fishing  enterprises  and  indigenous-op- 
erated shipping  and  recommended  that  the  United  States  continue  its 
efforts  to  .diversify  the  economy  of  the  Territory.  The  second  rec- 
ommendation related  to  a  recommendation  passed  the  previous  year. 
It  took  note  of  the  explanation  given  by  the  United  States  as  to  the 
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desirability  of  utilizing  the  head  tax  in  the  Territory  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  the  assurances  that  the  administration  fully  appre- 
ciates the  desirability  of  introducing,  as  soon  as  practicable,  taxes 
based  on  ability  to  pay,  but  reiterated  the  Council's  recommendation 
that  the  administering  authority  consider  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
the  head  tax  and  its  replacement  by  a  more  progressive  system  of 
taxation.  Finally,  as  regards  economic  advancement,  the  Council 
took  note  of  the  existence  of  systems  of  customary  tributes  to  indig- 
enous chiefs  or  headmen  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tering authority  would  take  such  steps  as  might  be  possible  to  insure 
that  these  customs  are  not  abused.  These  tributes  are  given  in  recog- 
nition of  the  chiefs'  or  headmen's  hereditary  claims  to  the  land  and 
consist  of  such  items  as  the  first  fruits  of  harvest,  the  first  catch  of 
fish,  and  a  share  of  copra  production. 

Conspicuous  progress  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  public  health  in  the  Trust  Territory.  A  part  of  the  public- 
health  program  has  been  the  furnishing  of  a  medical  survey  ship,  the 
U.S.S.  Whidby,  especially  fitted  and  equipped.  This  vessel  has  been 
making  a  detailed  medical  survey  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  island 
in  the  Territory.  The  Council  commended  the  United  States  on  the 
progress  achieved  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  considered  that 
the  statistical  information  to  be  derived  from  the  medical  survey 
would  be  of  great  value.  In  a  second  recommendation  in  the  social 
field  the  Council,  noting  with  satisfaction  the  election  of  two  women 
to  the  Palau  Congress,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  administering 
authority  would  encourage  increased  participation  by  the  women  of 
the  Territory  in  discussion  and  management  of  island  affairs. 

In  the  sole  recommendation  on  educational  advancement,  the  Coun- 
cil commended  the  administering  authority  on  the  progress  in  edu- 
cation, trusted  that  this  development  would  continue,  and 
recommended  that  the  administering  authority  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  greater  use  of  radio  for  mass  education. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  the  third  regular 
visiting  mission  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  visited  the  Pacific  trust 
territories,  including  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  This 
mission,  appointed  by  the  Trusteeship  Council,  was  composed  of  Sir 
Alan  Burns  (United  Kingdom),  chairman,  T.  K.  Chang  (China), 
Jacques  Tallec  (France),  and  Vittorio  D.  Carpio  (Philippines), 

After  brief  stays  at  Honolulu,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  Guam, 
where  discussions  were  held  with  the  High  Commissioner  and  Deputy 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
mission  spent  the  period  April  15  to  May  2  visiting  the  principal 
islands  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.    During  this 
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visit  the  mission  talked  with  the  inhabitants  and  local  leaders  and  ' 
with  officials  of  the  administration  in  surveying  the  steps  taken  by  the  j 
United  States  for  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  The  mission's  report, 
including  eight  petitions,  which  are  the  first  received  from  the  people 
of  the  Territory,  dealt  with  such  territorial  problems  as  indigenous 
participation  in  the  government,  public  finance,  taxation,  land  claims, 
commercial  fishing,  transport,  trade,  copra  production,  the  standard 
of  living,  medical  and  health  facilities,  and  the  educational  program. 
This  report  will  be  considered  by  the  Council  at  its  eighth  session. 


As  a  result  of  the  examination  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  annual 
reports  on  each  territory  and  of  the  reports  of  its  visiting  missions, 
the  Council  made  numerous  recommendations  relating  to  political, 
economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the  various  trust  ter- 
ritories. In  addition,  the  many  petitions  received  were  dealt  with 
by  the  Council  in  other  resolutions.  Because  of  the  similarity  of 
general  problems  in  the  trust  territories,  there  is  a  basic  similarity 
in  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Council.  Consequently,  in 
the  following  sections  of  this  report  the  recommendations  for  each 
territory  are  not  reviewed  in  detail.1  Instead,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  more  important  and  distinctive  problems  of  each  territory. 


NAURU,  AND  WESTERN  SAMOA 

New  Guinea.  The  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  comprising  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea  and  some  600  islands 
of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  lying  to  the  northeast  of  the  main 
Island,  is  notable  among  trust  territories  for  its  primitive  nature  and 
because  of  the  vast  destruction  which  it  suffered  during  World  War  II. 
Many  thousands  of  its  people  are  not  yet  in  contact  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  great  areas  of  the  Territory  are  not  as  yet  under  its 

xFor  a  complete  account  of  the  Council's  recommendations  and  resolutions, 
see  the  reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  covering  its  first  special  session,  its 
second  special  session,  and  its  sixth  and  seventh  sessions,  supplement  no.  4 
(U.N.  doc.  A/1306). 


Other  Trust 


Territories 


(a)  PACIFIC  TRUST  TERRITORIES \  NEW  GUINEA, 
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control.  Because  of  these  conditions,  Australia,  as  the  administering 
authority,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  its  supervisory  capacity, 
are  faced  with  many  challenging  and  difficult  problems  in  assuring 
the  progress  of  the  Territory  toward  the  objectives  of  the 
international  trusteeship  system. 

In  considering  the  significant  events  relating  to  the  Territory  during 
the  administrative  year  1948-49  the  Council  noted  in  particular  the 
passage  by  the  Australian  Parliament  of  the  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
Act,  1949,  providing  for  the  joint  administration  of  the  Australian 
territory  of  Papua  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
establishment  of  various  executive,  legislative,  and  village  councils 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of  the  territories.  Those  aspects 
of  this  legislation  which  dealt  with  the  union  of  administrative  serv- 
ices between  the  two  territories  was  considered  at  length  by  the 
Trusteeship  Council's  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions.  In  its 
report,  which  the  Council  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Committee  noted  the  assurances  of  the  administering  authority  that 
the  separate  and  distinct  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  will  be  main- 
tained and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  administrative  union  should 
continue  to  be  examined  in  order  to  insure  its  operation  in  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

Many  delegations  to  the  Council,  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  drew  attention  to  the  immensity  of  New  Guinea's  problems, 
which  were  complicated  by  climate,  terrain,  and  the  underdevelop- 
ment of  the  area,  and  took  note  of  the  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
meet  them.  The  Council  recommended  that  efforts  be  made  to  accel- 
erate the  pace  of  advancement  in  every  field.  In  the  political  field  it 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of 
village  councils  and  urged  that  their  number  and  responsibilities  be 
progressively  increased  in  the  future.  Further  recommendations  were 
made  on  the  importance  of  introducing  suffrage  methods  and  of 
training  inhabitants  to  assume  positions  in  the  administration. 

Two-thirds  of  the  budget  for  the  Territory  for  the  year  under  con- 
sideration consisted  of  grants  by  the  administering  authority.  The 
Council,  while  commending  this  contribution,  considered  that  the 
wealth  and  natural  resources  of  the  Territory  should  be  reflected  to 
a  greater  degree  in  budgetary  receipts  and  welcomed  the  stated  in- 
tention of  the  administration  to  introduce  new  forms  of  taxation. 
A  particular  recommendation  in  this  regard  was  that  the  administer- 
ing authority  give  serious  consideration  to  increasing  the  Territorial 
revenues  from  gold  production.  The  gold  industry  accounts  for  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  all  exports  from  the  Territory. 

The  administering  authority  in  previous  reports  had  indicated  its 
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intention  to  abolish  the  indentured-labor  system  in  New  Guinea. 
During  the  discussion  of  the  present  report  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative noted  the  trend  away  from  the  indenture  system  as  reflected 
by  labor  statistics  in  the  report  and  urged  the  administering  authority 
to  continue  with  its  plans  for  the  complete  abolition  of  this  system. 

The  problem  of  providing  adequate  medical  and  health  services  in 
the  trust  territories  is  faced  by  all  administering  authorities.  It  is 
particularly  difficult  in  a  primitive  undeveloped  territory  such  as  New 
Guinea.  Accordingly,  the  Council  noted  with  particular  interest  the 
program  undertaken  by  Australia  to  recruit  medical  practitioners 
for  New  Guinea  from  among  European  displaced  persons.  The  Coun- 
cil was  informed  that  38  such  medical  practitioners  had  been  recruited 
and  that  by  May  31,  1950,  24  of  these  had  already  taken  up  duty  in 
the  Territory. 

Nauru.  The  Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  administered  by  Australia 
on  behalf  of  New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Australia,  is 
perhaps  the  smallest  territorial  unit  of  international  concern.  This 
isolated  island  in  the  Pacific  has  an  area  of  slightly  more  than  5,000 
acres  and  a  total  population  of  3,269,  of  which  only  some  1,500  are 
indigenous  Nauruans.  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  economy 
of  this  small  island  is  the  mining  of  the  rich  deposits  of  phosphate 
which  cover  four-fifths  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  Island. 

Since  the  extraction  of  phosphate  reduces  the  mined  areas  to  waste- 
land and  since  it  has  been  estimated  that  70  years  of  continued  mining 
will  exhaust  the  deposits,  the  Trusteeship  Council  has  given  particu- 
lar consideration  to  the  economic  future  of  the  Territory.  The  Coun- 
cil recommended  that  the  administering  authority  undertake  a  study 
to  develop  alternative  economic  activities. 

The  British  Phosphate  Commissioners,  a  corporation  owned  by  the 
three  Governments,  has  the  sole  right  to  mine  the  phosphate  deposits 
of  the  Territory.  In  addition  to  payments  for  the  lease  of  phosphate- 
bearing  land,  the  Commissioners  pay  royalties  on  each  ton  of  phos- 
phate mined.  These  royalties  are  divided  between  two  funds,  one  for 
Nauruan  landowners,  the  other  for  the  entire  community,  both  of 
which  are  invested  by  the  administering  authority  for  the  future  bene- 
fit of  the  inhabitants.  While  the  Council  expressed  its  satisfaction 
at  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  to  increase  these  royalty  pay- 
ments beginning  July  1, 1950,  it  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  apprais- 
ing the  total  economic  condition  of  the  island  without  information 
showing  the  separate  financial  operations  of  the  Phosphate  Commis- 
sioners and  the  prices  received  by  them  for  the  phosphate  exported. 

The  administration  has  on  previous  occasions  acknowledged  the 
rapidity  with  which  Nauruans  have  developed  and  the  eagerness 
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which  they  have  shown  to  adopt  in  full  an  alien  civilization  including 
its  general  political  framework.  In  view  of  this  situation  and  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  participation  by  Nauruans  in  the  administration 
of  the  island  has  been  largely  limited  to  an  advisory  Council  of  Chiefs 
elected  for  a  life  term,  the  Council  has  previously  recommended  that 
steps  be  taken  to  increase  the  role  of  the  indigenous  population  in 
self-government.  Although  this  recommendation  and  others  were 
made  subsequent  to  the  period  covered  by  the  report  reviewed,  the 
Council  commended  the  administering  authority  for  the  information 
submitted  indicating  a  sincere  attempt  to  implement  previous  recom- 
mendations. The  United  States  representative  called  particular  at- 
tention to  the  significance  of  the  legislation  then  in  preparation  to 
reconstitute  the  Council  of  Chiefs  on  the  basis  of  a  4-year  elective  term 
and  widen  its  responsibilities  and  powers.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  such  legislation  would  extend  legislative  powers  to  the  Council 
of  Chiefs,  even  though  such  powers  might  of  necessity  be  limited 
in  scope  at  first. 

Western  Samoa.  The  western  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  (the 
eastern  islands  are  a  territory  of  the  United  States)  compose  the  Trust 
Territory  of  Western  Samoa,  administered  by  New  Zealand.  Western 
Samoa  became  a  German  possession  following  the  partition  of  the 
Samoa  Islands  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  in  1900.  The 
Islands  were  placed  under  the  mandate  system  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1919  and  under  the  international  trusteeship  system  in  1946. 

The  Samoans,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  farthest  advanced  of  the 
Polynesian  peoples,  have  absorbed  and  accommodated  themselves  to 
a  century  of  Western  influence  to  a  remarkable  degree,  particularly 
in  social  and  economic  affairs.  Politically,  however,  the  Samoans 
have  had  a  turbulent  history  culminating  in  a  civil-disobedience  move- 
ment against  the  administration  from  1927  to  1936.  Subsequently  the 
administration  embarked  upon  a  program  designed  to  bring  about 
more  effective  participation  by  Samoans  in  the  direction  of  their  af- 
fairs. This  activity  was  interrupted  during  the  war,  and  shortly  after 
the  Islands  became  a  Trust  Territory  the  Samoan  leaders  petitioned 
the  Trusteeship  Council  for  a  greater  measure  of  self-government.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  the  Council  dispatched 
a  visiting  mission  to  the  Islands  in  1947  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ambassador  Francis  B.  Say  re  of  the  United  States.  The  report  of 
this  mission  included  a  number  of  recommendations  providing  for 
greater  participation  by  Samoans  in  the  Government  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Shortly  after  the  mission's  visit  the  New  Zealand  Parliament 
enacted  the  Samoa  Amendment  Act  of  1947,  which  embodied  many  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  mission  and  came  into  effect  during  the 
administrative  year  1948-49. 
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Since  the  Council  had  played  a  significant  role  in  bringing  about 
these  reforms,  the  annual  report  for  the  first  year  of  their  implementa- 
tion was  of  particular  interest.  Several  members  of  the  Council  com- 
mended the  administering  authority  on  the  increasing  participation  of 
Samoans  in  the  administration  through  the  elected  Legislative  Assem- 
bly and  the  advisory  Council  of  State.  The  Council  again  expressed 
its  desire  for  further  reforms  leading  to  eventual  adoption  of  universal 
suffrage,  recommended  that  the  administering  authority  increase  its 
efforts  to  solve  the  problems  raised  by  the  differentiation  in  status  be- 
tween Samoans  and  Europeans,  and  took  note  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  which  had  been  set  up  to  study  local  government  in  Western 
Samoa. 

The  favorable  financial  condition  of  the  Territory  has  been  an  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  administration  in  the  past  and  was 
again  noted  by  the  Council.  A  budgetary  surplus  reflected  the  pros- 
perous trade  of  the  Territory,  although  decreases  in  the  prices  of  some 
export  commodities  indicated  that  the  postwar  expansion  may  have 
passed  its  peak.  The  administering  authority  was  commended  for  the 
reestablishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  formation  of 
a  stabilization  fund  to  protect  producers  of  copra  from  fluctuations 
in  the  world  market  price  of  that  commodity.  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Western  Samoa  has  set  up  a  Select  Committee  to  study  the 
problems  of  preferential  treatment  of  British  imports  into  the  Terri- 
tory, and  the  Council  stated  its  interest,  in  view  of  article  76  (d)  of  the 
Charter,  in  being  informed  of  the  Committee's  work. 

The  administering  authority  has  for  some  time  been  conducting  an 
interesting  and  valuable  program  utilizing  the  radio  for  educational 
purposes.  A  transmitter  has  been  installed,  and  the  administration 
has  distributed  radio  receiving  sets  throughout  the  various  island 
villages.  Daily  educational  broadcasts  are  incorporated  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  schools,  and  news  broadcasts  are  a  regular  part  of  the 
program.  The  Council  has  followed  this  plan  with  much  interest  and 
has  remarked  upon  the  commendable  progress  made  in  the  educational 
field  by  the  administration. 

(b)  WEST  AFRICAN  TRUST  TERRITORIES! 
BRITISH  CAMEROON'S,  BRITISH  TOGOLAND, 
FRENCH  CAMEROONS,"  FRENCH  TOGOLAND 

The  four  West  African  trust  territories  lying  in  the  humid  tropi- 
cal region  just  north  of  the  equator  are  the  homeland  of  approxi- 
mately 5,000,000  Africans.    At  the  end  of  World  War  I  these  four 
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I territories — British  and  French  Cameroons  and  British  and  French 
jTogoland — were  created  by  dividing  the  two  German  colonies  of 
jKamerun  and  Togo  between  the  British  and  the  French  as  League  of 
[Nations  mandates.  The  political  boundaries  of  the  four  territories 
|  run  north  from  the  coast  while  the  ethnic  and  geographical  zones  run 
jeast  and  west,  a  situation  which  creates  many  problems,  one  of  which — 
I  the  Ewe  question — has  already  become  a  major  concern  of  the  Trus- 
jteeship  Council. 

European  contact  with  the  Africans  of  the  West  Coast,  in  contrast 
i  to  most  of  tropical  Africa,  dates  back  several  centuries.  However, 
I  the  low-lying,  insect-infested  coast,  so  different  from  the  cooler  high- 
!j  lands  of  Tanganyika,  has  not  proved  to  be  a  suitable  home  for  per- 
i  manent  settlement  by  Europeans.  The  West  Africans  have  achieved 
•ithe  highest  development  of  arts  and  crafts  among  the  indigenous 
I  peoples  of  tropical  Africa.  In  the  coastal  towns  there  is  a  small  but 
i  dynamic  group  of  African  political  leaders,  and  throughout  the  area 
I  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  political  consciousness.  It  is  not  surpris- 
I  ing,  therefore,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  petitions  received  by  the 
Trusteeship  Council  have  come  from  the  four  trust  territories  in  this 
I  area. 

On  February  10,  1950,  the  chairman  of  the  Trusteeship  Council's 
I  first  visiting  mission  to  West  Africa  transmitted  to  the  Secretary- 
si  General  a  363-page  report  in  five  parts,  thus  culminating  a  task  which 
the  mission  had  begun  3%  months  earlier  when  its  four  members, 
accompanied  by  six  members  of  the  Secretariat,  had  departed  by  air 
from  New  York.  The  United  States  deputy  representative  on  the 
Trusteeship  Council  was  one  of  the  four  members  of  this  visiting 
mission.  In  addition  to  reporting  on  each  of  the  four  trust  terri- 
tories the  visiting  mission  singled  out  the  Ewe  problem  for  a  special 
report.  As  the  Ewe  question  was  one  of  the  outstanding  issues  con- 
fronting the  Trusteeship  Council  in  1950,  it  is  worthy  of  elaboration. 

The  Ewe  Question.  The  Ewe-speaking  peoples,  numbering  be- 
tween 800,000  and  1,000,000,  live  within  a  10,000-square-mile  area 
between  the  Volta  and  Mono  Rivers.  In  this  area  are  parts  of  three 
political  units,  the  Gold  Coast,  British  Togoland,  and  French  Togo- 
land.  This  situation,  when  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  these  three  political  units  are  inhabited  by  non-Ewes, 
is  the  major  difficulty  in  the  way  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
Ewes,  who  have  petitioned  the  Trusteeship  Council  for  political  uni- 
fication, economic  integration,  and  a  common  educational  system. 
The  strength  and  genuine  character  of  the  Ewe  movement  is  attested 
by  the  visiting  mission  to  West  Africa,  which  concluded  that  it  had 
attained  the  force  and  dimensions  of  a  nationalistic  movement  and 
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that  a  solution  of  the  problem  should  be  sought  with  urgency  in  the  *  j 
interest  of  peace  and  stability  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Prior  to  1950  the  Council  had  already  devoted  considerable  atten- ff 
tion  to  the  Ewe  question  and  had  granted  an  oral  hearing  to  the  Ewe  j? 
leader,  Sylvanus  Olympio,  in  support  of  petitions  submitted  previ-jL 
ously  by  the  All-Ewe  Conference.    During  1950  the  Ewe  people  were  j| 
granted  two  further  oral  hearings,  one  at  the  sixth  session  and  one  at  ! 
the  seventh  session  of  the  Council.    When  the  Council  took  up  the  j 
problem  at  the  seventh  session,  it  had  received  a  total  of  140  petitions;  j 
relating  to  the  question  of  the  unification  of  the  Ewe  people  and  of  r 
the  two  Togolands. 

As  the  result  of  earlier  discussions  of  the  problem,  the  two  admin- 
istering  authorities  had  taken  steps  to  meet  Ewe  grievances  of  an  fl 
economic,  fiscal,  and  cultural  character.    The  Anglo-French  Stand-  j 
ing  Consultative  Commission  established  by  the  two  administering 
authorities  had  already  held  several  meetings  for  this  purpose.  In 
further  petitions,  however,  the  Ewes  had  contended  that  the  new  ■ 
arrangements  were  inadequate  because  they  did  not  provide  for  com-  r 
plete  unification.  ^ 

At  the  seventh  session  the  Council  heard  not  only  Mr.  Olympio, 
representing  the  All-Ewe  Conference,  but  several  other  representa- 
tives of  other  groups  in  the  two  Togolands  who  presented  different 
views.  The  evidence  thus  heard  by  the  Council  indicated  the  politi-  ( 
cal  complexity  of  the  issue  and  reinforced  the  observations  of  the 
visiting  mission  that,  while  some  of  the  inhabitants  desired  the  uni- 
fication of  only  the  Ewe-speaking  areas,  others  sought  the  unification 
of  the  two  Togolands,  and  still  others  sought  the  unification  of  dif- 
ferent tribal  areas. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  France,  noting  that  the  visiting  mission 
had  not  felt  able  to  propose  any  concrete  solution  in  its  report,  in- 
formed the  Council  that  they  remained  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  \ 
no  one  political  solution  clearly  preferable  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  In  order  to  determine  the  real  wishes  and  interests  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  two  Togolands,  however,  they  decided  to  enlarge  the  : 
membership  and  terms  of  reference  of  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission,  giving  it  the  responsibility  of  submitting  to  the  two 
Governments  its  views  as  to  the  practical  means  of  satisfying,  within 
the  framework  of  French  and  British  administration,  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  trust  territories. 

After  discussion  of  this  proposal  by  the  Council,  the  administering 
authorities  altered  the  terms  of  reference  in  order  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Commission  was  not  precluded  from  submitting  recommen- 
dations for  the  unification  of  any  part  of  the  two  trust  territories. 
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The  representative  of  the  United  States,  in  commenting  on  these 
terms  of  reference,  stated  that  it  was  his  interpretation  that  they 
would  permit  the  Commission  to  recommend  unification  under  either 
French,  British,  or  Anglo-French  administration.  The  two  adminis- 
tering authorities  confirmed  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation. 

On  July  14,  1950,  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  which,  among 
other  things,  took  note  of  this  plan  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
administering  authorities  would  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  insure 
[that  the  Commission  would  equitably  represent  the  different  sections 
|  and  groups  of  the  two  trust  territories. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Ewes  submitted  petitions  complaining 
against  the  methods  prescribed  for  elections  to  the  Consultative  Com- 
mission in  French  Togoland  and  making  other  charges  against  the 
French  administration.  As  a  result  of  these  charges  the  issue  arose 
in  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  fifth  General  Assembly,  which  adopted 
a  resolution  on  December  2,  1950,  recommending  that  the  French  in- 
vestigate promptly  the  practices  complained  of  in  these  petitions. 
The  French  report  on  this  investigation  will  be  considered  by  the 
Council  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Cameroons  Development  Corporation  and  Bakweri  Land 
Problems.  A  second  significant  problem  to  which  the  Council  has 
devoted  many  meetings  is  the  operation  of  the  Cameroons  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  a  government  enterprise  which  utilizes  more  than 
250,000  acres  of  ex-German  lands  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  Bakweri 
and  other  tribal  groups  in  the  British  Cameroons.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War  the  Nigerian  Government,  which  adminis- 
ters the  British  Cameroons,  seized  all  German-held  lands  in  the 
Territory.  In  1946  these  lands  were  declared  to  be  native  lands  and 
were  leased  to  the  Development  Corporation  to  be  developed  in  the 
interest  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the  largest  productive  and  export 
enterprise  in  the  Territory,  the  Corporation  is  of  major  significance 
in  its  economy.  At  the  same  time  the  large  areas  of  land  held  by  the 
Corporation  have  brought  about  a  land  problem  with  important 
economic  and  social  implications  for  indigenous  tribesmen  living  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Corporation's  plantations.  The 
Bakweri  tribesmen  in  particular  have  petitioned  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  claiming  right  of  ownership  of  these  lands. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Trusteeship  Council  the  visiting  mis- 
sion to  West  Africa  made  an  investigation  of  the  Cameroons  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  the  related  Bakweri  land  problem.  The 
mission  concluded  that  three  main  issues  were  involved :  first,  whether 
the  rights  of  the  people  concerned,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  plantation  lands  should  be  recognized  and  proclaimed; 
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second,  the  extent  to  which  the  people  should  exercise  control  over  11 
the  affairs  of  the  Cameroons  Development  Corporation;  and  third,  a 
the  extent  to  which  the  operations  of  the  Corporation  are  in  actual  c 
practice  operated  to  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri-  .  I 
tory.  i 

On  the  first  issue  the  mission  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  owner-  I 
ship  of  the  lands  has  already  been  vested  in  the  people  as  fully  as  any  c 
other  land  in  the  Territory,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Govern-  i 
ment  believes  it  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to  have 
the  complex  plantation  business  managed  on  their  behalf  by  a  public 
corporation  rather  than  to  open  the  land  for  their  immediate  use  and  1 
occupation.    The  mission  suggested  that  it  might  be  useful  for  the  ( 
administering  authority  to  make  it  clearer  to  the  inhabitants  that  the 
ex-enemy  lands  have  in  fact  reverted  to  the  people,  who  are  to  be  ^ 
trained  and  equipped  to  take  over  the  plantations. 

On  the  second  main  issue  the  mission  recognized  that  the  plantations 
represented  an  intricate  business  organization  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  turned  over  to  African  management — either  at  once  or  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  suggested,  however,  that  "an  abnormally  in- 
tensive effort"  should  be  made  to  speed  up  the  training  of  the  African 
population  in  order  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  Cameroons  person- 
nel may  enter  responsible  posts.  Moreover,  the  mission  suggested 
that  the  present  composition  of  the  Board  of  the  Corporation  be 
reviewed  to  assure  the  people  of  the  Cameroons  of  adequate  repre- 
sentation and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  African  committee  which  might  have  some  consultative 
relationship  with  the  Board  and  management  of  the  Corporation. 

With  regard  to  the  third  major  issue,  the  extent  to  which  the  op- 
eration of  the  Corporation  would  benefit  the  inhabitants,  the  mission 
concluded  that  much  had  been  achieved  to  benefit  the  Corporation's 
workers  but  urged  that  plans  already  drawn  up  for  the  future  should 
be  carried  out  without  delay,  including  all  possible  measures  to  in- 
crease the  medical  personnel  and  equipment  in  the  area. 

At  its  sixth  session  the  Council  discussed  these  conclusions  of  the 
visiting  mission  together  with  six  petitions  concerning  the  Bakweri 
lands  and  four  petitions  on  the  Cameroons  Development  Corporation. 
The  result  of  this  consideration  of  the  problem  was  the  adoption  of 
four  recommendations  to  the  administering  authority  which  in  effect 
endorse  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  visiting  mission. 

Other  Recommendations  for  West  Africa.  While  the  two  problems 
just  described  occupied  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  attention  dur- 
ing 1950,  the  Council  was  concerned  with  a  large  number  of  other 
issues  concerning  the  four  West  African  trust  territories.    To  pro- 
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mote  the  advancement  of  Africans  in  the  political,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  fields,  the  Council  adopted  29  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  British  Cameroons,  22  for  British  Togoland,  23  for  the 
French  Cameroons,  and  26  for  French  Togoland.  When  combined 
with  the  work  of  the  visiting  mission  in  the  area  and  the  studies  made 
by  the  Committees  on  Petitions  and  Administrative  Unions,  the  Coun- 
cil's study  of  West  African  problems  in  1950  was  both  extensive  and 
impressive. 

(c)  EAST  AFRICAN  TRUST  TERRITORIES!  TAN- 
GANYIKA, RUANDA-URUNDI,  SOMALILAND 
UNDER  ITALIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

Tanganyika.  By  far  ihe  largest  of  the  trust  territories  is  Tan- 
ganyika, formerly  a  part  of  German  East  Africa,  which  since  World 
War  I  has  been  under  British  administration.  Its  362,000  square 
miles  contain  a  population  of  well  over  7,000,000.  Although  gen- 
erally a  land  of  plains  and  plateaus,  Tanganyika  also  includes  within 
its  boundaries  the  massive,  snowcapped  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  rising  to 
19,565  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  deep  trough-like  depression  rilled 
by  the  waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  world's  second  deepest  lake. 
Its  great  natural  resources  are  both  agricultural  and  mineral,  but  they 
are  largely  undeveloped.  At  present  sisal,  cotton,  and  coffee  are  its 
most  important  agricultural  products;  its  mineral  resources  include 
gold,  diamonds,  coal,  tin,  and  lead. 

After  examining  conditions  in  this  vast  underdeveloped  territory 
the  Council  congratulated  the  administering  authority  for  steady  prog- 
ress in  all  fields  of  administration  but  recognized  the  need  for  further 
advancement  and  expressed  the  hope  that  continuing  progress  would 
be  made. 

Of  primary  importance  among  political  developments  in  the  Ter- 
ritory during  the  year  was  the  appointment  of  a  Constitutional  De- 
velopment Committee,  including  four  African  members,  to  review 
Tanganyika's  constitutional  structure.  Noting  this  development 
with  approval,  the  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  Committee  would  be  made  known  to  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  absence  of  an  electoral  law  in  the  Territory  led  the 
Council  to  recommend  that  the  Committee  consider  introducing  such 
a  law  as  well  as  measures  which  would  increase  African  representation 
on  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  of  the  Territory.  It  also 
recommended  that  the  growing  participation  of  women  in  political 
affairs  be  actively  encouraged. 
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Perhaps  the  most  controversial  question  in  the  economic  field  was  1 
the  problem  of  alienating  land  to  nonnatives.    Particular  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  problem  by  a  petition  from  the  Chagga  Council 
which  concerned  the  acute  shortage  of  land  experienced  by  the  Chagga  j 
tribe.    The  petitioners  asked  for  the  return  of  all  alienated  land  in  I 
their  tribal  area  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro  and  for  the  rec-  J 
lamation  and  development  of  new  lands.   The  Council  was  informed 
by  the  administering  authority  that  it  had  already  taken  steps  to  1 
make  certain  ex-German  estates  available  to  the  Chagga  people  and 
that  it  had  prepared  a  detailed  plan  for  the  development  of  155,000 
acres  of  new  land  for  them.    The  Council,  taking  note  of  these  steps, 
urged  the  administering  authority  to  press  forward  with  its  land  rec-  j 
lamation  and  development  program.    With  the  experience  of  the 
Cameroons  Development  Corporation  in  mind,  the  Council  recom- 
mended that  the  administering  authority  consider  establishing  a  pub- 
lie  corporation  or  adopting  other  appropriate  measures  for  the  opera- 
tion  of  ex-enemy  estates.    The  Council  also  suggested  that  the  profits  , 
from  any  such  arrangement  be  used  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  and  that  consideration  be  given  the  possibility  of  eventu- 
ally  turning  over  such  enterprises  entirely  to  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants.  I 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  involving  Tanganyika  was  j 
the  question  of  the  administrative  union  of  Tanganyika  with  neigh- 
boring  Kenya  and  Uganda  in  the  East  Africa  Interterritorial  Organi-  ^ 
zation.    Some  members  of  the  Council  feared  that  this  association  of  r 
Tanganyika  with  territories  not  under  U.N.  supervision  might 
hamper  the  individual  development  of  the  Territory  or  might  impede 
the  full  exercise  of  the  Council's  supervisory  functions  as  defined  in 
the  trusteeship  agreement.    This  problem  was  carefully  studied  by 
the  Council's  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions,  of  which  the 
United  States  was  a  member.    This  study  led  to  certain  recommenda-  ! 
tions  by  the  Council.    For  example,  noting  that  the  East  Africa  1 
Central  Legislative  Assembly,  as  presently  constituted,  will  cease  ( 
to  exist  on  January  1,  1952,  the  Council  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
administering  authority  would  consult  the  Trusteeship  Council  before  t 
undertaking  any  extension  or  modification  of  the  present  arrange-  i 
ment  affecting  the  status  of  Tanganyika.    The  administering  au- 
thority was  asked,  in  any  review  of  the  composition  and  functions  of 
the  Assembly,  to  take  all  possible  steps  to  insure  that  the  interests 
of  Tanganyika  are  adequately  safeguarded. 

The  Council  will  carry  out  a  continuing  examination  of  the  opera-  I 
tion  of  the  East  Africa  Interterritorial  Organization  through  its 
newly  created  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative  Unions. 
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Ruanda-Urundi.  The  mountainous  central  African  territory  of 
Ruanda-Urundi,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Congo,  is  the  only  trust 
territory  under  Belgian  administration.  This  fabled  land  of  the 
|  Mountains  of  the  Moon  is  the  home  of  the  7-foot  Bututsi  people, 
who  are  the  aristocrats  of  a  native  society  made  up  largely  of  Bahutu 
farmers.  With  almost  4,000,000  people  in  its  20,919  square  miles,  it 
is  the  most  densely  populated  territory  in  Africa.  It  is  a  land  of 
low  rainfall,  often  threatened  by  drought,  where  the  Africa  forest 
has  largely  disappeared,  thus  increasing  the  danger  of  erosion  and 
impoverishment.  It  is  clear  that  a  basic  problem  of  the  administra- 
tion is  to  devise  adequate  means  to  support  the  population  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living.  Complicating  this  problem  is  the 
peculiar  status  of  the  cow,  which  is  a  symbol  of  prestige  and  wealth 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  animal.  There  are  approximately 
1,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Ruanda-Urundi,  frequently  thin  and  dis- 
eased, but  they  are  not  kept  or  even  used,  except  in  special  circum- 
stances, for  their  meat,  milk,  or  butter,  or  even  to  be  sold.  Kept  only 
for  their  social  value,  they  place  a  heavy  strain  on  the  economy  by 
requiring  a  greater  area  of  pasture  land  than  the  country  can  afford. 

After  examining  conditions  in  the  territory  during  the  year  1948 
the  Council  concluded  that  in  general  there  was  a  record  of  steady 
development,  and  it  hoped  for  continuing  progress.  It  also  com- 
mended the  administering  authority  for  putting  into  effect  some  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  Council's  visiting  mission,  which  visited  the 
Territory  late  in  the  year. 

Expressing  concern  over  the  continuing  danger  of  famine,  the 
Council  noted  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  administering  authority 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  For  example,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
protection  from  soil  erosion  had  been  provided  for  200,000  hectares 
and  marshes  had  been  drained  and  put  into  cultivation  to  the  total  of 
78,000  hectares.  In  addition,  50,000,000  francs  were  devoted  to  pur- 
chasing in  the  United  States  30  Butler  sheds  for  food  storage,  with 
a  total  capacity  of  12,000  tons.  The  Council  nevertheless  concluded 
that  further  means  to  deal  with  this  problem  were  needed  and 
recommended  continuance  of  the  services  of  Fao  and  Unesco. 

The  problem  of  migratory  labor  is  difficult  in  Ruanda-Urundi  as 
throughout  the  rest  of  Africa.  The  common  practice  of  recruiting 
men  from  tribal  areas  to  work  for  extended  periods  on  plantations 
or  in  mines  or  industries  tends  not  only  to  break  down  tribal  society 
but  also  to  break  up  family  life.  In  order  to  combat  this  trend  the 
Belgian  administration  requires  that  at  least  90  percent  of  workers 
engaged  by  recruiting  agencies  be  married  men  and  that  these  men  be 
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accompanied  by  their  wives  to  their  places  of  work  unless  their  wives 
do  not  want  to  go.  This  step  was  commended  by  the  Council.  1 
A  petition  by  the  Mwami  (King)  of  Urundi  asking  for  the  return  I 
of  the  district  of  Bugufi  from  Tanganyika  posed  an  interesting  prob-  t 
lem.  This  petition  was  followed  by  21  others,  3  of  which  supported  * 
the  Mwami's  claim  and  18  of  which  opposed  it.  As  a  result  of  these 
petitions,  the  British  and  Belgian  representatives  on  the  Council  j 
undertook  an  investigation  in  the  area  in  question  to  ascertain  the  ( 
wishes  of  the  people.  They  concluded  that  the  overwhelming  ma-  ] 
jority  wished  no  alteration  in  the  status  quo.  The  Council  concurred  1 
with  this  conclusion  and  therefore  decided  that  no  action  by  it  was  ^ 
called  for. 

Somaliland  Under  Italian  Administration.  With  the  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  a  trusteeship  agreement  on  December  3, 
1950,  Somaliland  under  Italian  administration  became  the  eleventh 
trust  territory  to  be  placed  under  the  international  trusteeship  system. 

At  its  fourth  session  in  1949  the  General  Assembly  decided  that 
former  Italian  Somaliland  should  be  placed  under  trusteeship  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Territory  should 
become  an  independent  sovereign  state.  The  Assembly  resolution 
recommended  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  negotiate  a  draft  trustee- 
ship agreement  with  Italy  for  submission  to  the  Assembly  not  later 
than  the  fifth  regular  session.  The  resolution  provided  that  during 
the  period  of  trusteeship  the  administering  authority  should  be  aided 
and  advised  by  an  Advisory  Council  composed  of  representatives  of 
Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines  and  that  the  trusteeship  agree- 
ment should  include  an  annex  containing  a  declaration  of  constitu- 
tional principles.  The  resolution  further  provided  that  Italy  should 
be  invited  to  undertake  provisional  administration  at  a  time  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  and  Italy  had  negotiated  the  trusteeship  agreement. 

The  Trusteeship  Council,  meeting  in  special  session,  appointed  a 
committee  of  six,  including  the  United  States,  to  seek  agreement  on 
the  text  of  a  draft  trusteeship  agreement  prior  to  the  sixth  session  of 
the  Council.  With  representatives  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Colombia 
participating  and  with  Ethiopia  represented  by  observers,  this  com- 
mittee negotiated  a  draft  agreement  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  January  27,  1950.  Pursuant  to  the 
General  Assembly  resolution,  the  United  Kingdom  turned  over  the 
administration  of  Somaliland  to  Italy  on  April  1,  1950. 

The  provision  for  an  Advisory  Council  and  the  annex  containing 
constitutional  principles  are  features  not  found  in  any  other  trustee- 
ship arrangements.  In  the  preparation  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agree- 
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ment  in  the  Trusteeship  Council,  three  articles  gave  rise  to  particular 
problems.  These  were  the  provisions  relating  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  territory,  the  question  of  defense  and  armed  forces,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  land  and  other  natural  resources. 

Inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Ethiopia  and 
former  Italian  Somaliland  has  been  in  dispute,  some  difficulty  was 
encountered  in  drafting  article  1.  A  satisfactory  solution  was  reached 
providing  that  the  boundaries  shall  be  those  fixed  by  international 
agreement  and,  where  they  are  not  already  delimited,  that  they  shall 
be  delimited  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Pursuant  to  the  resolution  on  boundaries  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth 
session,  the  Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
General  Assembly  itself  considered  this  question  during  1950.  A 
summary  of  these  developments  is  contained  in  chapter  I  of  this 
report.  During  the  Trusteeship  Council  consideration  of  the  bounda- 
ries question,  the  United  Kingdom  representative  informed  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  provisional  boundary  line  which  would  be  established  for 
the  transfer  of  the  territory  to  Italy. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  defense  and  armed  forces  in  article 
6,  there  was  initially  a  marked  divergence  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Philippines  and  Italy  during  the  Council's  discussion.  The 
Philippine  representative  wished  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
military,  naval,  or  air  bases  and  the  stationing  or  employing  of  Italian 
forces  in  the  Territory.  He  also  wished  matters  relating  to  defense 
to  be  decided  by  the  United  Nations.  After  some  discussion  the 
Council  decided  to  insert  in  article  6  a  provision  for  consultation 
with  the  Advisory  Council  on  matters  relating  to  defense.  The  rep- 
resentative of  Italy  stated  that  the  Italian  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  sending  a  larger  metropolitan  force  to  the  Territory  than 
the  total  forces  then  maintained  by  the  British  military  administra- 
tion in  the  Territory. 

Article  14,  regarding  land  and  other  natural  resources,  evolved  after 
a  long  discussion  in  which  the  representative  of  Iraq  took  a  very 
strong  position  against  any  alienation  of  land  or  resources.  Other 
members,  however,  maintained  that  such  a  prohibition  would  seri- 
ously retard  economic  development  in  the  Territory.  Agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  the  present  text,  which  is  much  more  stringent 
than  that  contained  in  any  of  the  other  trusteeship  agreements. 

When  consideration  of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  prepared 
by  the  Trusteeship  Council  was  undertaken  in  the  Fourth  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  underlying  issue  was  whether  the  agree- 
ment should  be  approved  in  the  form  submitted  by  the  Council  or 
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whether  the  Assembly  should  undertake  a  clause-by-clause  examina- 
tion of  the  draft  with  a  view  to  modification  and  amendment.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement  had  been  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  the  previous  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  had 
been  unanimously  approved  by  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  had 
been  accepted  by  Italy  as  the  administering  authority,  the  United 
States  and  eight  other  delegations  (Argentina,  Colombia,  Denmark, 
India,  Iraq,  Norway,  Pakistan,  and  the  Philippines)  presented  a  reso- 
lution recommending,  in  effect,  that  the  draft  agreement  be  approved 
without  amendment. 

The  representative  of  the  administering  authority  made  certain 
declarations  in  the  Fourth  Committee,  in  response  to  inquiries  raised 
regarding  such  matters  as  forced  labor,  immigration,  and  budgetary 
policy,  which  enabled  certain  delegations  to  support  the  draft  agree- 
ment without  change. 

Representatives  of  the  Somali  Youth  League  and  the  Conferenza 
della  Somalia  were  heard  by  the  Fourth  Committee  during  the  ex- 
amination of  the  draft  trusteeship  agreement. 

The  joint  draft  resolution  recommending  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Committee  by  44  votes  for,  5  against 
(the  Soviet  group),  and  1  abstention  (Liberia).  The  Delegation  of 
Ethiopia  did  not  participate  in  the  voting.  The  General  Assembly 
on  December  3,  1950,  approved  the  trusteeship  agreement  by  a  vote 
of  44  to  6. 


3.  Special  Trusteeship  Problems 

(a)  FLYING  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  FLAG  IN 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  recommend  to  the  administering 
authorities  that  the  flag  of  the  United  Nations  be  flown  over  all  trust 
territories  side  by  side  with  the  flag  of  the  administering  authority 
concerned  and  with  the  territorial  flag  if  there  should  be  one. 

The  United  States  supported  this  resolution  as  well  as  the  resolution 
introduced  in  the  sixth  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  imple- 
ment it.  In  the  Council  the  flying  of  the  United  Nations  flag  in  trust 
territories  was  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  cause  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  territories  as  to  where  the  ultimate 
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authority  in  the  government  of  the  territories  rested.  The  United 
States  Delegation  recognized  the  possibility  of  such  difficulties  in 
some  trust  territories  and  expressed  the  view  that  the  administering 
authorities  must  be  given  latitude  in  handling  any  practical  admin- 
istrative difficulties  which  might  be  created.  Other  members  of  the 
Council  who  supported  the  resolution  argued  that  the  Council  had 
little  choice  but  to  pass  the  resolution  since  it  had  been  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  Assembly.  When  the  resolution  was  put  to  a  vote  in  the 
Council  the  result,  in  two  consecutive  votes,  was  a  tie  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Council's  rules  of  procedure,  the  resolution  was  defeated. 

The  question  was  reopened  in  the  seventh  session  of  the  Council 
with  the  reintroduction  of  a  resolution  similar  to  that  which  previ- 
ously had  been  defeated.  The  United  States  Delegation,  after  con- 
sultation with  both  administering  and  nonadministering  members  of 
the  Council,  proposed  an  amendment  to  this  resolution  stating  the 
understanding  that  the  administering  authorities  would,  in  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  have  latitude  to  handle  any  practical 
difficulties  of  administration  which  the  recommendation  might  create. 
In  this  amended  form  the  resolution  was  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  Council  and  was  adopted. 

(b)  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIONS  AFFECTING 
TRUST  TERRITORIES 

During  the  past  3  years  the  problem  of  administrative  unions  be- 
tween trust  territories  and  adjacent  territories  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  administering  authorities  has  occasioned  considerable  contro- 
versy in  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  trusteeship  agreements  a  number  of 
administrative  unions  involving  trust  territories  have  been  estab- 
lished. For  example,  in  Africa  the  Trust  Territory  of  Tanganyika 
since  January  1,  1948,  has  been  a  member  of  the  East  Africa  Inter- 
territorial  Organization,  which  includes  the  neighboring  British  colo- 
nies of  Kenya  and  Uganda.  In  the  Pacific  area  the  Trust  Territory 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  Territory  of  Papua,  both  administered  by 
Australia,  form  an  administrative  union. 

In  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  fears  have 
been  expressed  that  administrative  unions  of  trust  territories  and 
other  dependent  territories  might  prevent  the  Council  from  effectively 
performing  its  functions  under  the  international  trusteeship  system 
and  might  eventually  extinguish  the  political  identity  of  the  trust 
territories  concerned.   On  the  other  hand  the  administering  authori- 
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ties  have  contended  that  the  administrative  unions  are  advantageous 
to  the  trust  territories.  They  have  assured  the  Council  that  the  sep- 
arate status  and  identity  of  the  trust  territories  will  be  maintained 
and  that  the  progress  of  the  inhabitants  toward  self-government  or 
independence  will  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  unions. 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  fourth  session  considered  the  work  on 
administrative  unions  previously  undertaken  by  the  Council  and 
recommended  that  the  Council  continue  and  complete  its  investiga- 
tion of  administrative  unions  affecting  trust  territories,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  desirability  of  five  specific  points,  namely: 
(1)  informing  the  Council  before  extending  the  scope  of  existing 
unions  or  creating  new  unions;  (2)  supervision  by  the  Council  over  a 
unified  administration  if  the  administering  authority  cannot  furnish 
clear  and  precise  data  on  the  trust  territory  concerned;  (3)  establish- 
ing separate  judicial  organizations  in  each  territory;  (4)  establishing 
separate  legislative  bodies  in  each  territory  and  eliminating  outside 
legislative  action;  (5)  taking  into  account  the  fully  expressed  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  before  establishing  or  extending  an  administrative 
union.  The  resolution  also  asked  for  a  report  on  the  result  of  the 
Council's  investigation,  including  its  recommendations  regarding  any 
safeguards  which  it  might  consider  necessary,  and  requested  that  the 
Council  continue  to  observe  the  development  of  administrative  unions. 

In  response  to  the  General  Assembly  resolution,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  continued  to  examine  the  question  during  1950  and  drew  up 
a  final  report  and  resolution  which  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Council.  This  resolution  evaluates  all  but  one  of  the  existing 
administrative  unions  in  the  light  of  each  of  the  five  factors  contained 
in  the  General  Assembly  resolution.  British  Togoland  was  excepted 
because  new  administrative  arrangements  for  it  are  under  considera- 
tion. The  Trusteeship  Council  resolution  also  calls  the  attention  of 
the  administering  authorities  to  four  safeguards  which  the  Council 
considers  necessary  to  assist  it  in  the  discharging  of  its  functions  and 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  operation  of  any  administrative  union 
prejudicing  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem. These  safeguards  are  (1)  to  furnish  clear,  precise,  and  separate 
data  on  conditions  in  the  trust  territories;  (2)  to  facilitate  the  access 
of  visiting  missions  to  information  on  administrative  unions;  (3)  to 
maintain  the  boundaries,  separate  status,  and  identity  of  the  trust 
territories;  and  (4)  to  insure  that  expenditures  on  administration, 
welfare,  and  development  for  a  given  year  be  not  less  than  the  public 
revenue  derived  from  the  trust  territory  in  that  year.  Finally,  the 
Council  decided  to  establish  a  Standing  Committee  on  Administrative 
Unions,  composed  of  six  members  of  the  Council,  which  will  regularly 
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examine  the  operation  of  administrative  unions  and  report  to  the 
Council  at  each  session. 

The  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  on  administrative  unions  was 
presented  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  No  specific 
action  was  required  by  the  Assembly,  and  it  decided  to  postpone  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  question  of  administrative  unions  until  the 
sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1951. 

The  United  States  Delegations  to  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the 
General  Assembly  have  played  an  active  role  in  the  work  of  these 
organs  on  the  question  of  administrative  unions.  The  United  States 
was  a  member  of  each  of  the  Trusteeship  Council's  ad  hoc  committees 
on  administrative  unions  and  is  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Administrative  Unions  recently  established  by  the  Council. 

On  the  substance  of  the  question,  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
position  that,  since  administrative  unions  are  authorized  by  the 
trusteeship  agreements,  they  cannot  be  declared  illegal  as  such.  In 
certain  cases  administrative  unions  have  positive  advantages  in  avoid- 
ing fragmentation  of  colonial  areas  and  in  benefiting  the  inhabitants 
by  making  possible  a  higher  level  of  administrative  services.  The 
United  States  has  also  taken  the  position  that  the  essential  thing  is 
not  to  seek  a  final  opinion  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  or  the  General 
Assembly  approving  or  condemning  administrative  unions  but  rather 
for  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  keep  the  operation  of  each  administra- 
tive union  under  constant  observation  in  order  to  insure  that  it  con- 
tinues to  conform  with  the  basic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system 
and  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements.  In  assessing  the  opera- 
tion of  individual  administrative  unions,  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  position,  first,  that  the  separate  status  and  identity  of  the  territory 
be  maintained  until  the  inhabitants  reach  a  stage  of  political  advance- 
ment which  will  enable  them  to  determine  for  themselves  the  form 
of  their  government  and  political  associations,  if  any,  into  which  they 
may  wish  to  enter;  second,  that  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancement  of  the  trust  territory  ought  not  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  interests  of  any  other  territory  in  the  Union :  and,  third, 
that  the  operation  of  the  administrative  union  should  not  prevent 
the  Council  from  receiving  separate  financial,  statistical,  and  other 
records  necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
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4.  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
Trusteeship  Questions 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  fifth  session  adopted  11  resolutions 
on  matters  arising  out  of  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the 
Assembly.  One  of  these  resolutions  was  a  general  resolution  by  which 
the  Assembly  took  note  of  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
Five  others  dealt  with  procedural  questions  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  the  form  of  its  report  to  the  Assembly.  The 
remaining  five,  all  of  which  were  supported  by  the  United  States, 
dealt  with  substantive  trusteeship  matters.  One  of  these,  relating  to 
the  desire  of  the  Ewe  people  in  French  and  British  Togoland  for 
unification,  is  discussed  above  in  the  sections  relating  to  those  trust 
territories. 

In  a  resolution  on  educational  advancement  in  trust  territories, 
the  General  Assembly  recommended  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  con- 
tinue to  devote  particular  attention  to  long-range  programs  of  educa- 
tional development  in  trust  territories  and  requested  that  the  Council 
include  in  its  annual  reports  to  the  Assembly  its  observations  on  such 
programs  and  the  progress  made  with  regard  to  them.  The  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  administering  authorities 
make  full  use  of  technical-assistance  programs  on  behalf  of  the  trust 
territories  for  which  they  are  responsible.  In  another  resolution  the 
General  Assembly,  in  line  with  actions  taken  previously  by  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  recommended  "that  measures  be 
taken  immediately  to  bring  about  the  complete  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  in  all  trust  territories  where  it  still  exists",  and  requested 
"the  administering  authorities  of  those  territories  to  report  on  this 
matter  next  year  to  the  General  Assembly." 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  entitled 
"Rural  Economic  Development  of  the  Trust  Territories."  In  his 
opening  address  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Secretary  Acheson  had  stressed  the  importance  of  problems  relating 
to  the  use  and  ownership  of  land  in  the  efforts  to  advance  human 
well-being.  The  United  States  joined  with  Denmark,  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Syria  in  preparing  an  appropriate  resolution  relating 
to  land  problems  in  trust  territories.  Under  this  resolution  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  is  asked  to  undertake  a  study  of  existing  policies,  laws, 
and  practices  relating  to  land,  land  utilization,  and  the  alienation  of 
]  and  in  trust  territories ;  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the 
administering  authorities ;  rand  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Trusteeship  Council  will  undertake  during 
1951  the  studies  envisaged  in  this  resolution. 
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B.  ACTIVITIES  RELATING  TO 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES  OTHER 
THAN  TRUST  TERRI- 
TORIES 

1.  Information  on  Non-Self -Governing 
Territories 

In  the  Charter's  Declaration  Regarding  Non- Self- Governing  Ter- 
ritories (chapter  XI) ,  members  administering  dependent  areas  other 
than  those  under  trusteeship  undertake  to  insure  the  advancement  of 
the  peoples  concerned,  to  protect  them  against  abuses,  to  develop 
self-government,  to  further  international  peace  and  security,  and  to 
promote  constructive  measures  of  development.  In  article  73  (e)  of 
chapter  XI,  such  members  further  assume  the  specific  obligation  to 
transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
"for  information  purposes,  subject  to  such  limitations  as  security  and 
constitutional  considerations  may  require,  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation of  a  technical  nature  relating  to  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional conditions"  in  the  non-self-governing  territories. 

While  the  Charter  contains  no  provision  for  a  United  Nations  body 
to  examine  this  information  and  make  recommendations  concerning 
conditions  in  non-self -governing  territories,  as  the  Trusteeship  Council 
does  for  trust  territories,  the  General  Assembly  in  1946  established  for 
one  year  a  16-member  Special  Committee  on  Information  Transmitted 
under  Article  73  (e) .  In  1947  and  again  in  1948  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  reestablish  the  Committee  for  another  year  and  in  1949  gave 
it  a  3 -year  tenure  with  the  proviso  that  the  question  of  the  continuation 
of  the  Committee  and  its  terms  of  reference  would  be  reconsidered 
in  1952. 

The  Special  Committee  has  met  each  year  a  few  weeks  before  the 
opening  of  the  General  Assembly.  Its  powers  are  more  limited  than 
those  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  Committee  may  not  single  out 
individual  administering  members  or  non-self -governing  territories 
for  specific  recommendations  but  may  make  general  recommendations 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  field  for  all  territories.  In 
further  contrast  to  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  Special  Committee 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  examine  petitions  or  to  send  visiting 
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missions  to  the  territories  concerned.  Nonetheless  the  Committee,  like  '  t 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  provides  a  useful  forum  for  the  exchange  of  i 
experience  on  the  development  of  dependent  areas.  Like  the  Trustee-  f 
ship  Council,  the  Special  Committee  reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  ( 
where  its  work  is  reviewed  in  the  Fourth  Committee.  ;  j 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  discussions  on  non-self -governing  ter-  i 
ritories  during  the  1950  sessions  of  the  Special  Committee  and  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  was  that  these  discussions  were  more  harmonious  { 
than  on  earlier  occasions.    The  Special  Committee  took  most  of  its  i 
decisions  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  even  in  the  Fourth  Committee  i 
there  were  few  questions  on  which  the  voting  revealed  the  sharp  cleav-  « 
age  between  administering  and  nonadministering  members  which  had  i 
been  so  conspicuous  in  the  previous  year.    Consultations  with  both  i 
groups  in  which  the  United  States  participated,  prior  to  and  during  ' 
the  fifth  session,  contributed  to  this  development  of  better  understand-  i 
ing.    Much  credit  for  the  improved  atmosphere  should  go  to  those  1 
administering  members  who,  in  spite  of  reservations  they  had  made 
about  the  legality  of  the  Special  Committee,  participated  in  its  work 
and  in  that  of  the  Fourth  Committee  in  a  helpful  and  constructive 
manner  and  to  those  nonadministering  members  who  made  useful 
contributions  to  the  discussions. 

2.  The  1950  Session  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Information  Transmitted  Under  Article  73  (e) 
of  the  Charter 

This  Committee  is  composed  of  eight  members  transmitting  in- 
formation and  eight  other  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly. 
It  met  from  August  18  to  September  12  at  Lake  Success.  The  Com- 
mittee had  before  it  information  on  over  60  non-self -governing  terri- 
tories, including  information  on  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  Puerto  Eico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  transmitted  by  the  United 
States.  Australia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  other  members  which  trans- 
mit information  on  non-self -governing  territories.  The  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  in  the  1950  session  were  Brazil,  Egypt, 
India,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Sweden,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Venezuela.    The  Soviet  Union  did  not,  however,  send  a  representative.  ; 

At  its  1950  session  the  Special  Committee  tried  for  the  first  time  a 
new  method  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
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the  previous  year  in  an  effort  to  make  the  work  of  the  Special  Comt 
mittee  more  constructive  and  valuable.  Instead  of  trying  to  discuss 
economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in  over  60  territories 
every  year,  it  was  agreed  that  each  year  the  Special  Committee  would 
give  particular  attention  to  one  of  these  three  fields  and  that  for  195Q 
the  field  for  particular  consideration  would  be  education.  ,» 
This  experiment  proved  highly  successful.  Four  members  of  the 
Special  Committee  (Australia,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom^ 
and  the  United  States)  sent  experts  on  education  who  were  able  to 
draw  on  long  experience  as  education  officers.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  the  Committee  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  expressing  its 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  of  the  experts.  A  number  of  non> 
administering  members  also  made  effective  and  useful  contributions. 
The  results  of  the  Special  Committee's  discussions  of  education  were 
embodied  in  a  special  report  on  education  which  recorded  the  Com1 
mittee's  conclusions  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  education 
in  non-self -governing  territories.  a 

I 

(a)  THE  SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  EDUCATION  J 

In  general  the  Committee  found  that  in  non- self-governing  terrrT 
tories  "a  realization  of  the  need  for  education  is  widespread  an<ji 
strong,"  that  the  peoples  of  the  territories  require  assurance  "tha^ 
all  practicable  steps  are  being  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  provide 
them  with  adequate  means  of  education,"  that  "education  in  its  broad- 
est sense  is  a  necessary  basis  for  progress  in  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  political  knowledge  and  responsibility,"  and  that  solution  of  the, 
problem  of  education  "must  be  solidly  based  on  the  economic  resources^ 
cultural  aspirations,  and  general  conditions  of  the  peoples."  .3 

The  Committee  further  agreed  that  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  i§ 
"a  problem  of  the  utmost  urgency  in  the  majority  of  non-self -govern^ 
ing  territories"  and  that  in  order  to  eradicate  illiteracy  "facilities^ 
for  primary  education  should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.'' 
The  Committee  recognized  in  this  connection  the  importance  of  corT 
recting  any  present  inequalities  in  the  education  of  girls,  of  special 
schemes  for  the  teaching  of  adults,  and  of  the  speedy  provision  of 
suitable  reading  materials  for  school  children  and  newly  literate, 
adults.  ii 

On  the  controversial  question  of  the  language  of  instruction,  th<| 
Committee  agreed  that  whenever  possible  the  first  approach  to  the 
inculcation  of  literacy  should  be  through  the  mother  tongue.  Irj 
cases  where  an  indigenous  language  is  already  sufficiently  developed 
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to  be  a  vehicle  of  world  culture,  the  Committee  agreed  that  there  was 
"a  strong  presumption"  in  favor  of  the  use  of  that  language  at  all 
levels  of  instruction.  However,  the  Committee  concluded  that  in 
cases  where  an  indigenous  language  had  local  usage  only  a  language 
in  wider  use  should  be  introduced  in  instruction.  The  Committee 
agreed  that  "the  views  of  the  qualified  leaders  of  the  peoples  should 
be  of  predominating  importance  in  deciding  particular  problems 
relating  to  the  use  of  languages  in  instruction." 

The  question  of  equal  treatment  in  education  is  an  important  one 
in  many  territories  where  the  population  is  not  homogeneous  but 
composed  of  different  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  groups.  The 
Committee  agreed  that  no  principle  is  more  important  in  the  field 
of  education  than  that  of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  groups  in 
the  population  and  that,  while  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  wishes 
of  any  group  desiring  to  establish  particular  educational  facilities 
for  its  members,  this  wish  should  be  subject  to  "the  overriding  con- 
sideration that  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is  not 
thereby  prejudiced  and  that  the  practical  operation  of  any  system 
of  differentiation  does  not  lead  to  discrimination  against  any  group." 
It  was  further  agreed  that  as  a  general  principle  "no  school  should 
exclude  pupils  on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  social  status,"  that 
differentiation  in  school  facilities  and  programs  "should  not  militate 
against  the  development  of  mutual  sympathy  and  a  feeling  of  common 
citizenship  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory"  and  that  "where 
separate  systems  exist,  each  group  in  the  community  should  be  given 
a  fair  share  of  the  public  funds  used  for  educational  purposes." 

On  the  question  of  the  participation  of  the  inhabitants  in  edu- 
cational administration  and  in  the  formulation  of  educational  policy, 
the  Committee  concluded  that  "the  indigenous  population  is  directly 
concerned  in  all  questions  affecting  education,"  that  "no  educational 
system  can  be  completely  effective  unless  the  people  have  control  over 
educational  policies,"  and  that,  while  the  administering  member  has 
a  responsibility  to  put  its  experience  at  the  service  of  the  territories, 
it  is  in  general  "local  representative  opinion,  constitutionally  and 
regularly  expressed,  which  should  determine  all  decisions  taken  in 
respect  of  educational  policies  and  programs."  From  the  information 
transmitted  by  administering  members,  it  was  clear  that,  while  in 
some  territories  the  inhabitants  had  not  reached  a  level  which  would 
make  practical  their  participation  in  the  formulation  of  educational 
policy,  in  many  of  the  territories  provision  had  been  made  in  vary- 
ing degrees  for  the  association  of  the  inhabitants  in  decisions  relat- 
ing to  education. 

With  respect  to  higher  education,  the  Committee  emphasized  the 
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importance  of  the  expansion  of  facilities  in  the  territories  themselves, 
including  such  programs  at  an  intermediate  level  as  are  represented 
by  the  community  college,  an  idea  which  had  been  originally  intro- 

!  duced  by  the  United  States  educational  specialist.    The  Committee 

J  agreed  that  territorial  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  be  given 
every  liberty  to  develop  within  their  local  circumstances,  care  being 

!  taken  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standards.  At  the  same  time 
the  Committee  recorded  its  view  that,  in  spite  of  the  development  of 

!  local  institutions,  students,  especially  qualified  and  mature  graduate 
students,  should  continue  to  go  to  metropolitan  and  foreign  institu- 

|  tions  so  that  isolation  would  be  avoided  and  broad  contacts  with 
the  modern  world  fostered.  In  this  connection  the  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  full  advantage  would  be  taken  of  fellowship 
and  scholarship  programs  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies. 

After  considering  the  question  of  teacher  training,  the  Committee 
recorded  its  view  that  "the  technically  skilled  and  socially  conscious 
teacher"  is  essential  to  the  educational  advancement  of  the  non-self- 
governing  territories  and  that  teacher-training  institutions  should 
not  only  be  of  a  high  quality  but  "should  be  in  close  and  fruitful 
contacts  with  the  general  life  of  the  communities,  with  other  insti* 
tutions  of  higher  education,  and  with  practicing  teachers."  The  Com- 
mittee agreed  further  that  "the  teaching  profession  cannot  attract 
candidates  of  the  type  required  unless  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  needs  of  the  profession,  in  terms  of  conditions  of  service  and 
of  the  place  given  to  its  members  in  public  life." 

Finally,  the  report  expressed  the  hope  that  the  administering  mem- 
bers would  continue  their  close  collaboration  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  education  in  non- self-governing  territories 
and  would  make  use  also  of  experience  and  studies  of  other  member 
states. 

(b)  OTHER  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

While  consideration  of  general  problems  in  the  educational  field 
absorbed  much  of  the  3-week  session  of  the  Special  Committee,  the 
Committee  also  gave  some  attention  to  the  development  of  training  in 
the  fields  of  medicine,  social  work,  agriculture,  and  labor  and,  more 
generally,  to  the  two  other  broad  fields  within  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence— economic  conditions  and  social  conditions.    In  view  of  the  suc- 
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cess  which  had  attended  the  Committee's  special  concentration  on  edu- 
cation at  the  1950  session,  it  decided  that  economic  conditions  and 
development  would  be  the  subject  of  intensive  attention  in  1951  with- 
out  prejudice  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  two  fields.  The  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  consider  under  the  general  heading  of  economic  con- 
ditions such  topics  as  the  rural  economy,  general  programs  of  indus- 
trial development,  transport  and  communications,  and  social  factors 
ill  economic  development. 

Q  The  Committee  did  not  have  time  to  discuss  another  item  on  its 
agenda — the  complex  problem  of  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  whether  a  territory  was  or  was  not  self-governing 
within  the  meaning  of  article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter.  The  Committee 
therefore  agreed  to  postpone  this  issue  until  the  1951  session.  The 
Committee  also  decided  to  economize  its  time  at  the  next  session  by 
appointing  a  subcommittee  (Brazil,  France,  India,  the  Philippines, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States)  to  meet  immediately 
prior  to  that  session  to  prepare  a  revision  of  the  standard  form  for  the 
Committee's  consideration.  This  standard  form  is  a  topical  outline 
for  the  guidance  of  administering  members  in  preparing  the  infor- 
mation to  be  transmitted  under  article  73  (e). 

-  The  Special  Committee  submitted  two  resolutions  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  its  consideration.  The  first  resolution  dealt  with  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  Special  Committee  recommended  that  the 
General  Assembly  note  with  appreciation  a  resolution  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  declaring  non-self-governing  territories 
eligible  for  technical  assistance  under  the  U.N.  program  and  that  the 
Assembly  invite  the  attention  of  the  administering  members  to  the 
facilities  available  for  technical  assistance.  In  the  second  resolu- 
tion recommended  by  the  Special  Committee,  the  General  Assembly 
was  invited  to  approve  the  special  report  on  education  "as  a  brief  but 
considered  indication  of  the  importance  of  educational  advancement 
and  the  problems  still  to  be  faced  in  the  non-self -governing  territories" 
and  to  ask  the  Secretary-General  to  communicate  it  to  the  adminis- 
tering members  and  to  Unesco  for  consideration.  The  General  As- 
sembly was  also  asked  to  take  note  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  its  1950  session  and  to  approve  the  arrangements  proposed 
by  the  Committee  for  its  work  in  1951. 

I 

9 

3.  Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly 

-  In  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  a  large  number 
of  members  congratulated  the  Special  Committee  on  a  successful 
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session  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  its  work  in  1950,  the  special  report  on  education,  and  the 
two  draft  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Special  Committee. 

The  two  resolutions  recommended  by  the  Special  Committee  weife 
adopted  in  a  slightly  amended  form  by  the  Fourth  Committee.  In 
the  case  of  technical  assistance,  the  text  adopted  by  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee was  in  fact  a  new  text  which  went  somewhat  further  than 
the  Special  Committee  text.  It  invited  administering  members  need- 
ing technical  assistance  for  the  advancement  of  their  territories  tp 
submit  their  requests  and  recommended  that  these  members  include 
yearly  in  the  information  transmitted  under  article  73  (e)  as  full 
|  a  report  as  possible  on  applications  they  had  made  on  behalf  of  their 
territories  and  on  the  manner  in  which  technical  assistance  received 
from  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  had  been  inte- 
grated into  long-range  development  programs  in  such  territories. 
The  second  resolution  recommended  by  the  Special  Committee  wa>s 
expanded  in  the  Fourth  Committee  so  as  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  international  collaboration  in  the  solution  of  economic,  social,  an$ 
educational  problems  in  non-self-governing  territories  and  in  par- 
ticular the  importance  of  cooperation  between  the  specialized  agencies 
and  the  Special  Committee. 

The  Fourth  Committee  also  adopted  three  other  resolutions  re- 
lating to  non-self-governing  territories.  These  resolutions  dealt 
with  information  on  human  rights  in  non-self-governing  territories, 
comparable  statistical  information  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  un- 
der article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter,  and  development  of  self-government 
in  non-self -governing  territories.  [ 

The  resolution  on  Information  on  Human  Eights  in  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  invited  members  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  non-self-governing  territories  to  include,  in  the 
information  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  in  1951  under 
article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter,  a  summary  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  implemented  in  non-self- 
governing  territories.  The  resolution  further  invited  the  Speciail 
Committee  to  include  in  its  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  recommendations  as  to  the  application  in  non-self-govern- 
ing territories  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration.  After  the  defeat 
of  a  motion  submitted  by  the  Canadian  Delegation  to  adjourn  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  until  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Fourth  Committee  adopted  the  joint  resolution  by  26  votes  to  1Q, 
with  7  abstentions  (Argentina,  the  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Greece,  Peru,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela) .  The  United  States 
abstained  in  the  vote  on  this  resolution  in  the  Fourth  Committee. 
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While  the  United  States  has  voluntarily  transmitted  a  brief  summary 
of  the  situation  regarding  human  rights  in  its  territories  under  article 
73  (e),  this  Government  felt  that  action  on  this  resolution  should  be 
postponed  at  a  time  when  other  U.N.  bodies  were  especially  charged 
with  considering  the  problem  of  human  rights  on  a  universal  basis. 
The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  approved  the  resolution  by 
37  votes  to  10,  with  9  abstentions,  the  United  States  voting  in  favor. 

The  resolution  on  Comparable  Statistical  Information  Relating 
to  Subjects  Treated  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter  was  adopted 
by  the  Fourth  Committee  by  a  vote  of  25  to  18,  with  6  abstentions,  and 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  by  32  votes  to  13,  with 
13  abstentions.  This  resolution  requires  the  Secretary-General  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  member  concerned  before  including,  in  his 
summaries  and  analyses  of  information  transmitted  on  non-self -gov- 
erning territories,  comparable  official  statistical  data  on  economic, 
social,  and  educational  conditions  in  independent  states.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  was  considered  unfortunate  by  some  members, 
including  the  United  States,  since  it  modifies  in  a  restrictive  sense  a 
paragraph  of  an  earlier  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  (para- 
graph 3  of  Resolution  218  (III)  of  November  3,  1948)  on  the  same 
subject.  Under  this  former  resolution  the  Secretary-General  was 
given  authority  to  include  in  his  summaries  and  analyses  of  informa- 
tion transmitted  on  non-self -governing  territories  such  relevant  and 
comparable  official  statistical  information  on  independent  states  com- 
municated by  those  states  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  as  would  assist  members  to  assess  the  information  trans- 
mitted on  non-self -governing  territories.  The  United  States  has  long 
attached  considerable  importance  to  the  use  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  such  comparable  official  statistical  information  because  this  Gov- 
ernment considers  that  conditions  and  developments  in  non-self -gov- 
erning territories  cannot  properly  be  assessed  in  isolation  from 
conditions  and  developments  in  other  countries  in  the  same  region 
having  similar  problems.  The  United  States  therefore  voted  against 
the  new,  more  restrictive  resolution  both  in  the  Fourth  Committee 
and  in  plenary  session. 

Finally  the  Fourth  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
a  resolution  concerning  the  development  of  self-government  in  non- 
self-governing  territories.  This  resolution  recalled  the  terms  of  an 
earlier  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly — Resolution  222  (III)  — 
in  which  the  General  Assembly  asserted  the  right  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  be  informed  of  any  changes  in  the  constitution  and  status  of 
a  territory  which  should  lead  the  administering  member  concerned 
to  cease  to  transmit  information  on  that  territory.    The  resolution 
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further  noted  that  the  full  independence  of  Indonesia  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  admission  of  that  state  to  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  operative  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  communication  of  the  Netherlands  Government  to 
the  Secretary-General  recording  its  decision  to  discontinue  the  trans- 
mission of  information  on  Indonesia  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  Char- 
ter and  requested  the  Special  Committee  to  examine  and  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  any  information  which  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary-General  in  the  future  under  Resolution  222 
(III)  regarding  the  cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information. 

The  Fourth  Committee  concluded  the  work  of  this  session  on  items 
relating  to  non-self -governing  territories  by  electing  Cuba  and  Pakis- 
tan to  succeed  Sweden  and  Venezuela  as  nonadministering  members 
of  the  Special  Committee. 


For  the  fifth  successive  year  the  General  Assembly  undertook  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  mandated  ter- 
ritory of  South-West  Africa.  This  former  German  colony,  assigned 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  after  the  First  World  War  for  ad- 
ministration under  League  of  Nations  supervision,  is  the  only  former 
mandated  territory  which  is  not  yet  either  an  independent  state  or 
under  the  trusteeship  system  of  the  United  Nations.  In  1949  the 
General  Assembly  requested  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
furnish  an  advisory  opinion  regarding  the  international  status  of 
the  territory  and  the  international  obligations  of  the  Union  aris- 
ing therefrom.  On  June  11,  1950,  the  Court  delivered  its  opinion 
advising — 

(a)  that  South-West  Africa  is  a  territory  under  the  international 
mandate  assumed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  December  17, 
1920; 

(b)  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  continues  to  have  the  inter- 
national obligations  stated  in  article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  in  the  mandate  for  South- West  Africa  as  well 
as  the  obligation  to  transmit  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Territory,  the  supervisory  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  which  the  annual  reports  and  the  petitions  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted, and  the  reference  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  to  be  replaced  by  a  reference  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  in  accordance  with  article  7  of  the  mandate  and  article  37  of 
the  Statute  of  the  Court ; 
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(c)  that  the  provisions  of  chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  are  applicable  f 
to  the  Territory  of  South-West  Africa  in  the  sense  that  they  provide  a  j 
means  by  which  the  Territory  may  be  brought  under  the  trusteeship  \  ] 
system;  \ 

(d)  and  that  the  provisions  of  chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  do  not  ] 
impose  on  the  Union  of  South  Africa  a  legal  obligation  to  place  the 
Territory  under  the  trusteeship  system;  \ 

(e)  that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  acting  alone  has  not  the  com-  I 
^etence  to  modify  the  international  status  of  the  Territory  of  South-  j 
West  Africa,  and  that  the  competence  to  determine  and  modify  the  ;  i 
international  status  of  the  Territory  rests  with  the  Union  of  South  ( 
Africa  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
8  The  Court  also  stated  in  the  body  of  the  opinion  that  the  degree  i 
of  supervision  to  be  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly  should  not 
therefore  exceed  that  which  applied  under  the  mandates  system  and 
should  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  procedure  followed  in  this 
respect  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.    These  observa- 
tions are  particularly  applicable  to  annual  reports  and  petitions. 
The  opinion  was  an  important  development  in  international  law 
with  respect  to  the  continuity  and  effectiveness  of  international 
organization. 

J  Basically,  the  problem  at  the  1950  session  was  to  devise  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  fulfill  the  duty  of  the  United  Nations,  within  the 
scope  of  its  functions,  to  implement  the  Court's  opinion  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  impasse  which  might  result  if  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment should  feel  that  it  was  being  unfairly  criticized  for  its  long- 
Qontinued  opposition  to  the  desires  of  the  General  Assembly  that  the 
territory  be  placed  under  trusteeship.  The  majority  of  members  of 
the  Assembly  felt  that  action  should  carefully  avoid  going  beyond 
ihe  confines  of  the  opinion.  This  point  of  view  resulted  in  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Fourth  Committee  of  two  draft  resolutions.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  resolutions  was  in  the  composition 
and  functions  of  a  commission  to  assist  in  implementing  the  Court's 
opinion.  The  Fourth  Committee  adopted,  26  for,  21  against,  with  4 
abstentions,  a  resolution  requesting  the  Government  of  the  Union 
(jf  South  Africa  to  submit  before  June  1, 1951,  a  report  on  its  admin- 
istration of  the  Territory  during  the  years  1947,  1948,  1949,  and  1950 
and  to  transmit  together  with  its  observations  all  petitions  relating 
to  the  Territory.  The  draft  resolution  further  provided  for  a  com- 
mission composed  of  10  experts  from  countries  to  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  equitable  geographic  distribution  to  consider  annual  reports, 
petitions,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  Territory  and  to  re- 
port thereon  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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The  members  opposing  this  resolution,  including  the  United  States, 
felt  that  although  the  objectives  were  acceptable  the  machinery  set 
up  ought  to  be  modified  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  consultations 
with  the  Union  on  procedures.  The  United  States  also  felt  that  it 
was  unwise  to  fix  a  specific  deadline  for  the  submission  of  the  reports. 
In  view  of  the  almost  equal  division  in  this  Committee  it  was  possible, 
between  the  passage  of  the  draft  resolution  by  the  Fourth  Committee 
and  its  consideration  by  the  plenary  session,  to  reach  a  compromise 
between  the  two  groups.  A  new  resolution  was  accordingly  prepared 
and  adopted  by  the  plenary  session,  45  to  6,  with  5  abstentions,  which 
did  not  fix  a  date  for  the  transmission  of  reports  and  established  a 
committee  of  five,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  Syria,  Thailand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay,  with  the  major 
duty  of  conferring  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  concerning  the 
procedural  measures  necessary  to  implement  the  Court's  opinion  and, 
as  an  interim  measure,  to  examine,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  the  former  Mandates  Commission,  reports  and  petitions  that  might 
be  received  from  the  territory  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General 
Assembly.  The  United  States  felt  it  could  not  refuse  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  in  view  of  its  advocacy  of  the  principle  of  negotiation  with 
the  Union  and  of  its  belief  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
could  be  found. 


C.  WORK  OF  THE  REGIONAL 
COMMISSIONS 

The  United  States  is  a  member  of  two  regional  commissions — 
the  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  South  Pacific  Commission — which 
are  consultative  and  advisory  bodies  to  member  governments  and  to 
the  30  territorial  governments  in  these  regions  on  common  economic 
and  social  matters.  These  regional  commissions  are  not  organically 
related  to  the  United  Nations,  but  there  is  close  cooperation  between 
them  and  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies.  The  com- 
missions have  as  auxiliary  bodies  research  councils  composed  of  scien- 
tists and  technicians  and  periodic  conferences  of  delegates  from  the 
areas.  Central  secretariats  for  the  commissions  are  located  in  Port- 
of-Spain,  Trinidad,  for  the  Caribbean  Commission,  and  Noumea, 
New  Caledonia,  for  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 
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1.  The  Caribbean  Commission 

The  members  of  the  Caribbean  Commission  are  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  which  administer 
non-self-governing  territories  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The  region  cov- 
ered by  the  Commission's  activities  contains  approximately  6,000,000 
people  of  whom  over  2,000,000  live  in  the  United  States  territories  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Since  its  establishment  5  years  ago,  the  Commission  has  made  useful 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the  area.  It  has  undertaken 
studies  and  made  recommendations  in  various  fields  on  the  basis  of 
which  programs  by  territorial  or  member  governments  have  been 
and  are  being  developed.  As  a  technical  information  and  liaison 
center,  it  has  issued  periodic  publications  of  a  technical  and  general 
information  character.  A  Market  Analysis  Service  has  rendered  use- 
ful service  to  producers  and  exporters  in  the  area.  The  Animal 
Diseases  Reporting  Service  is  recognized  by  livestock  specialists  in 
the  area  as  an  indispensable  means  for  preventing  the  introduction 
of  dangerous  diseases  into  their  territories.  The  Commission  has  an 
educational-film-lending  library  of  some  100  documentary  films — 
mostly  on  health  and  agricultural  subjects — which  are  in  constant 
circulation  among  the  territories. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  and  industrial  education,  the  Commission 
reported  during  1950  that  40  scholarships  were  made  available  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  in  its  School  of 
Industrial  Arts  to  students  from  other  parts  of  the  Caribbean  area. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  recommendation  of  the  third  session  (1948)  of  the  West 
Indian  Conference.  Delegates  recognized  that  vocational  training 
was  a  necessary  concomitant  to  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
industry  and  asked  the  Commission  to  ascertain  whether  the  Puerto 
Rican  facilities  could  be  made  available  to  train  students  from  other 
Caribbean  territories.  The  Commission  acted  in  an  administrative 
and  liaison  capacity  in  awarding  these  scholarships. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Commission  were  held  in  1950 — the  tenth 
meeting  in  Martinique,  June  26-July  1,  1950,  and  the  eleventh  meet- 
ing in  Curasao,  November  24-December  9,  1950.  The  fourth  session 
of  the  West  Indian  Conference  met  in  Curacao  from  November  27 
to  December  8  and  was  attended  by  delegates  and  advisers  from  14 
non-self -governing  territories  of  the  area  and  observers  from  Haiti, 
Canada,  the  United  Nations,  Fao,  Ilo,  and  local  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  central  theme  of  the  Conference  was  "Agricultural 
Problems  of  the  Caribbean,"  and  recommendations  were  adopted  for 
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implementation  by  the  member  and  territorial  governments  designed 
to  improve  the  basic  agricultural  economy  of  the  region.  Fao  and 
Ilo  made  important  contributions  to  the  Conference  by  supplying 
expert  advisers  and  technical  papers  on  such  subjects  as  "The  Im- 
portance of  Agriculture  in  the  Caribbean  Economy  With  Reference 
to  the  World  Market,  Livestock,  Cooperatives,  Marketing  Problems, 
Agricultural  Labor  and  Mechanization,  and  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation and  Extension  in  the  Caribbean." 

In  addition  to  the  above  meetings  during  the  year,  the  Commission 
held  under  its  auspices  three  ad  hoc  meetings  of  specialists  on  live- 
stock, soil  science,  and  statistical  reporting ;  assisted  the  International 
Meteorological  Organization  (Regional  IV  Commission)  in  convening 
a  second  meeting  of  meteorological  specialists  of  the  area  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  the  hurricane  warning  system  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean;  and  convened  the  second  meeting  of  the  Caribbean  Re- 
search Council. 

In  June  1950  the  four  Governments  issued  a  joint  statement  setting 
forth  their  interim  views  on  the  role  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
in  the  expanded  technical-assistance  program. 

The  Commission  in  its  5  years  of  existence  has  enjoyed  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  of  the  territorial  governments.  Its  purposes  and 
functions  are  becoming  more  clearly  understood  in  the  area.  It  is 
gaining  wider  public  recognition  and  approval  and  is  making  signifi- 
cant if  unspectacular  contributions  toward  the  social  and  economic 
improvement  of  the  peoples  of  the  area. 


International  cooperation  in  promoting  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  and  the  advancement  of  the  peoples  in  the  non-self -governing 
territories  of  the  South  Pacific  was  strengthened  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  in  1948.  The  governments 
participating  in  the  Commission  are  Australia,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
which  administer  15  non-self -governing  territories  in  the  region  south 
of  the  Equator  and  east  from  and  including  Netherlands  New  Guinea. 

During  1950  the  Commission  held  its  fifth  session  at  Suva,  Fiji, 
May  11-19,  and  its  sixth  session  at  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  October 
23-November  2.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  Commission  has  been 
devoted  to  carrying  out  its  work  program  of  29  research  projects. 
Among  these  projects  are  a  pilot  project  in  community  development 
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at  Moturiki,  Fiji  Islands,  the  establishment  of  an  epidemiological 
information  service  for  the  territories,  the  collection  of  existing  data 
on  diet  and  nutrition  of  communities  and  individuals,  research  in  the 
preparation  of  suitable  infant  foods,  surveys  of  facilities  for  profes- 
sional and  technical  training  in  the  South  Pacific  with  a  view  to 
future  development,  and  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  education  among 
island  peoples.  In  addition,  studies  have  been  made  in  the  fields 
of  social  anthropology  and  linguistics  and  recommendations  made  as 
to  future  needs  in  research.  Economic  plants  from  within  and  out- 
side the  area  have  been  introduced  in  special  gardens  established  for 
improving  the  economic  resources  of  the  territories.  In  addition, 
area-wide  problems  dealing  with  copra  production  and  marketing 
and  the  assistance  that  atoll  dwellers  need  in  order  to  diversify  the 
meager  production  of  their  soil-deficient  islands  are  being  studied 
by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  also  adopted  a  5-year  work  program  based  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  South  Pacific  Research  Council  which 
calls  for  the  continuation  or  inauguration  of  some  30  projects  in  the 
fields  of  health,  and  economic  and  social  development.  Included 
among  these  projects  are  preparations  for  two  technical  conferences, 
on  filariasis  and  on  plant  and  animal  quarantine.  The  Commission 
has  also  established  an  information  service  for  the  territories. 

An  important  event  for  the  three  million  inhabitants  of  15  South 
Pacific  territories  was  the  convening  of  the  first  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference at  Suva,  Fiji.  From  April  25  to  May  5,  representatives  of 
the  local  inhabitants  met  together  for  the  first  time  to  discuss  matters 
pertaining  to  their  own  welfare  and  advancement.  Territorial  dele- 
gates discussed  and  formulated  recommendations  on  such  basic  topics 
as  mosquito  control,  the  healthy  village,  cooperative  societies,  voca- 
tional training,  fisheries  methods,  the  village  school,  and  improvement 
and  diversification  of  food  and  export  crops.  It  is  believed  that  these 
conferences  may  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  program  of  combined 
endeavor  among  the  island  territories  of  wide  significance  for  the 
local  inhabitants. 

The  agreement  establishing  the  South  Pacific  Commission  provides 
that,  while  the  Commission  and  its  auxiliary  bodies  have  no  organic 
connection  with  the  United  Nations,  it  shall  cooperate  as  fully  as 
possible  with  the  United  Nations  and  appropriate  specialized  agencies 
on  matters  of  mutual  concern.  The  Commission  has  accordingly 
directed  that  informal  relationships  be  maintained  on  a  secretariat 
level  with  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  to  promote 
its  work  program.  Observers  from  the  United  Nations,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  and  several  scientific,  missionary,  and  educa- 
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tional  institutions  attended  the  first  South  Pacific  Conference,  while 
the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council, 
and  scientific  bodies  sent  representatives  to  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Kesearch  Council.  The  International  Labor  Organization  has  dem- 
onstrated its  interest  in  the  Commission  by  preparing  certain  basic 
documents  for  use  by  the  governments  concerned.  Another  example 
of  collaboration  between  the  Commission  and  a  specialized  agency  is 
a  collection  of  source  material  for  a  study  of  vernacular  teaching  in 
the  South  Pacific  area  to  be  carried  out  at  the  request  of  Unesco. 
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PART  IV 

Furtherance  of  the  Rule 
of  Law 


International  law  has  been  growing.  The  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  functioning  of  the  organization  have  been 
contributing  significantly  to  this  process  of  growth.  The  series  of 
Hague  conventions,  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  mul- 
tilateral treaties  of  the  1920's  concluded  under  League  auspices,  and 
finally  the  United  Nations  have  served  to  widen  the  areas  of  agree- 
ment in  international  law  and  to  reflect  and  emphasize  unity  in  the 
society  of  nations. 

These  forces  have  operated  in  the  direction  of  creating  a  world  law 
common  to  all  nations.  The  Charter  and  the  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  have  laid  down  and  are  elaborating 
rules  of  conduct  for  states  in  their  international  relations.  The  work 
of  such  United  Nations  organs  as  the  Security  Council,  General  As- 
sembly, and  Trusteeship  Council  is  part  of  the  process  of  building 
world  law.  In  the  early  years  emphasis  is  bound  to  be  given  to  the 
political  aspects  of  this  process,  because  the  field  of  activity  is  one 
being  newly  worked. 

Decisions  and  procedures  of  the  political  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions today  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  evolution  of  the  constitutional 
law  we  may  recognize  in  international  relations  of  the  future.  Within 
the  United  Nations  the  role  of  legal  argument  from  past  U.N.  deci- 
sion and  procedure  is  already  an  important  one.  The  emergence  in 
the  Security  Council  of  doctrines  contributing  to  responsible  restraint 
in  use  of  the  veto  as  opposed  to  irresponsible  abuse  of  that  power, 
and  the  emergence  in  the  General  Assembly  of  a  concept  of  residual 
powers  to  meet  the  United  Nations  basic  responsibilities  for  peace, 
are  fundamental  developments  of  this  character. 
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At  the  same  time  the  development  of  world  law  through  the  func- 
tioning of  U.N.  political  bodies  is  in  progress,  the  more  familiar 
instruments  and  forms  of  international  law  are  at  work.  The  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  1950  had  its  busiest  year  since  the  Court's 
inception.  The  International  Law  Commission  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  advanced  with  the  projects  of  codification  and 
progressive  development  of  law  assigned  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Assembly.  And  the  Assembly  itself,  particularly  through  its  Legal 
Committee,  dealt  with  a  number  of  legal  problems  at  the  Assembly's 
fifth  regular  session  in  1950. 

The  present  chapter  of  this  report  is  concerned  with  these  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  more  familiar  fields  of  international  law. 


A.  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL COURT  OF 
JUSTICE 

Both  the  jurisdiction  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  were  expanded  during  1950.  Two  additional  states 
became  parties  to  the  Statute,  one  by  admission  to  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  and  one  by  declaration.  Two  more  governments  de- 
posited declarations  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
There  are  consequently  62  parties  to  the  Statute,  36  of  which  are 
reciprocally  liable  to  suit  by  one  another.  The  Court  handed  down 
two  judgments  under  contentious  procedure  and  ended  the  year  with 
three  contentious  cases  pending.  It  rendered  four  advisory  opinions, 
of  which  two  were  phases  of  the  same  question,  and  closed  the  year 
with  another  pending. 


1.  Jurisdiction 

Indonesia  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  on 
September  28,  1950,  becoming  a  party  to  the  Statute  with  an  assess- 
ment of  0.60  percent  of  the  1951  budget. 
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The  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  which  in  1949  was  informed  of  ( 

conditions  under  which  it  could  become  a  party  to  the  Statute,  for-  j 

mally  accepted  the  conditions  on  March  29,  1950.    It  was  assessed  jc 

0,04  percent  of  the  expenses  of  the  Court  for  1950.  $ 

Simultaneously  with  its  acceptance  of  the  Statute,  Liechtenstein 
executed  a  declaration  accepting  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  without  time  limit  but  subject  to  denunciation  after  one  year's 
notice. 

Israel  accepted  compulsory  jurisdiction  by  a  declaration  of  Sept  em-  t 
ber  4,  1950.  The  declarants  are  now  as  follows :  Australia,  Belgium, 

Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Re-  (j 

public,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  India,  $ 

Iran,  Israel,  Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  ^ 

Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  the  Phil-  q 

ippines,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  South  | 
Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 

The  litigation  respecting  asylum  between  Colombia  and  Peru  was 

brought  before  the  Court  under  the  "Act  of  Lima"  in  which  the  two  u 

parties  agreed  that  unilateral  proceedings  might  be  instituted  by  i 

either  of  them.   In  both  cases  Colombia  and  Peru  appointed  ad  hoc  {] 

judges,  so  that  the  Court  consisted  of  16  judges.  Judge  Fabela  did  T, 
not  participate. 

The  litigation  between  France  and  the  United  States  is  the  first  (} 

instance  of  major  states,  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction,  appear-  | 
ing  before  an  international  court  without  having  previously  defined 
the  issue  by  special  agreement. 

2.  Contentious  Cases 

\ 

The  Asylum  Case  between  Colombia  and  Peru  was  the  subject  of  I 
a  judgment  on  November  20,  1950,  of  a  judgment  on  a  request  for  r 
interpretation  on  November  27,  and  of  a  fresh  proceeding  as  the  Hay  a  ( 
de  la  Torre  Case  by  application  of  Colombia  on  December  13. 

On  January  3,  1949,  the  Colombian  Ambassador  at  Lima,  Peru,  t 
granted  asylum  to  Victor  Raul  Playa  de  la  Torre,  head  of  a  Peruvian  j 
political  group  which  had  been  involved  in  a  military  rebellion.  The 
Colombian  Ambassador  was  refused  by  Peruvian  authorities  guar- 
anties necessary  for  Hay  a  de  la  Torre's  departure.  The  parties,  hav- 
ing failed  to  draft  a  special  agreement  defining  the  issue,  agreed  in 
the  Act  of  Lima,  August  31,  1949,  that  either  could  apply  unilaterally 
to  the  Court.  Colombia  requested  the  Court  to  decide  that  Colombia 
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was  competent,  as  the  country  granting  asylum,  to  qualify  the  offense 
I  for  the  purpose  of  asylum  within  the  limits  of  an  extradition  treaty, 
'  >  the  Habana  Convention  on  Asylum,  February  20,  1928,  and  "Amer- 
1  ican  international  law  in  general,"  and  that  Peru  as  the  territorial 
t  state  was  bound  to  give  the  necessary  guaranties  for  the  safe  de- 
1  parture  of  Haya  de  la  Torre  from  the  country.   Peru  claimed  that 
3 1  the  grant  of  asylum  violated  a  provision  of  the  Habana  convention 
prohibiting  asylum  to  persons  implicated  in  "common  crimes" 
(article  1,  paragraph  1)  and  that  asylum  could  be  granted  only  in 
an  urgent  case  and  for  a  "strictly  indispensable"  period  of  time  (article 
j  2,  paragraph  2) .  The  Court  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  prac- 
tices of  asylum  which  have  been  developed  among  the  Latin  American 
i  states.  In  a  judgment  of  November  20,  1950,  the  Court  answered  the 
:  questions  put  to  it.   By  14  votes  to  1  it  rejected  Colombia's  right  "to 
qualify  the  nature  of  the  offense  by  a  unilateral  and  definitive  deci- 
1  sion,  binding  on  Peru"  and  by  15  votes  to  1  rejected  the  claim  that 
Peru  must  give  necessary  guaranties  for  safe  departure  of  Haya  de 
5  la  Torre.   By  15  votes  to  1  it  rejected  Peru's  claim  "in  so  far  as  it 
}  was  founded  on  a  violation"  of  the  convention's  provision  prohibiting 
i  asylum  in  respect  to  "common  crimes"  but  found,  by  10  votes  to  6, 
'  that  the  grant  of  asylum  was  not  made  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
1  vention's  provision  as  to  urgency  and  limit  of  time. 

On  November  20,  1950,  the  Colombian  agent  requested  interpreta- 
;  tion  of  the  judgment,  in  accordance  with  article  60  of  the  Statute,  with 

■  respect  to  three  questions.  The  Peruvian  agent  in  a  reply  of  Novem- 
^  ber  22  found  the  judgment  "perfectly  clear."   The  Court  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1950,  by  12  votes  to  1  declared  the  request  for  interpretation 
to  be  inadmissible. 

On  December  13,  1950,  Colombia  filed  an  application  instituting 
proceedings  in  the  Haya  de  la  Torre  Case  (Colombia/Peru).  The 
application  recited  that  on  November  28,  1950,  Peru  had  requested 
the  immediate  delivery  by  Colombia  of  Haya  de  la  Torre,  invoking 
!  the  judgment  of  November  20,  and  that  on  December  6  Colombia 

■  replied  that  it  did  not  consider  itself  bound  to  make  that  delivery. 
!  Colombia  believed  that  this  point  must  be  the  object  of  a  binding 

settlement,  on  which  there  was  a  dispute.  It  requested  the  Court 
,  to  take  jurisdiction  under  article  7  of  the  protocol  of  friendship  and 

cooperation  of  May  24,  1934,  by  which  Colombia  and  Peru  agreed 
i  to  have  recourse  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

in  matters  not  solved  by  direct  diplomatic  negotiations.    The  new 

proceeding  is  still  pending. 

An  order  of  the  Court  on  March  29,  1950,  placed  on  record  the 

discontinuance  by  the  French  Government  of  proceedings  instituted 
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by  application  on  October  13,  1949,  in  the  Case  Concerning  the  Pro- 
tection of  French  Nationals  and  Protected  Persons  in  Egypt.  Both 
the  French  and  Egyptian  Governments  had  appointed  agents,  but 
on  February  13,  1950,  the  French  agent  informed  the  Court  that  the 
dispute,  growing  out  of  measures  taken  by  Egypt  against  the  persons 
and  the  property,  rights  and  interests  of  French  nationals  and  pro- 
tected persons,  was  virtually  settled.  The  French  claim  had  invoked 
the  convention  regarding  the  abrogation  of  capitulations  in  Egypt, 
signed  at  Montreux,  May  8,  1937.  No  objection  was  filed  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  within  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  Court, 
which  accordingly  removed  the  case  from  its  general  list. 

The  Anglo-Nomoegian  Fisheries  Case,  which  was  instituted  on 
September  28, 1949,  by  unilateral  application  of  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  provisions  of  article  36  of  the 
Statute,  was  the  subject  of  two  orders  during  1950  fixing  time  limits 
for  the  written  pleadings.  The  differences  involved  relate  to  the 
limits  at  sea  within  which  the  Norwegian  Government  has  the  right 
to  reserve  fishing  exclusively  to  Norwegian  fishermen. 

Proceedings  in  the  Rights  of  American  Nationals  in  Morocco 
(France/United  States  of  America)  were  instituted  by  unilateral 
application  of  France  under  article  36,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute 
on  October  28,  1950.  This  is  the  first  contentious  case  before  the 
World  Court  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party.  The  issue 
involved  is  the  application  to  American  nationals  in  Morocco,  which 
is  a  French  protectorate,  of  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Shereefian 
Empire  (Morocco)  on  imports  not  involving  the  allocation  of  cur- 
rency without  the  prior  consent  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Also  involved  is  preferential  treatment  claimed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  with  Morocco  of  September  16,  1836,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Act  of  Algeciras  of  April  7,  1906,  in  connection  with  recognition 
in  1917  by  the  United  States  of  the  French  protectorate  over  Morocco 
established  by  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1912.  The  Court  has  fixed 
time  limits  in  1951  for  the  filing  of  pleadings  in  this  case. 


The  United  States  made  statements  to  the  Court  in  each  of  the 
four  proceedings  leading  to  the  rendering  of  advisory  opinions  re- 
quested by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  In  each 
instance  the  conclusions  of  the  Court  gave  the  General  Assembly  a 
reliable  legal  basis  for  its  further  deliberations  upon  problems  con- 
fronting it. 


3.  Advisory 
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On  March  3,  1950,  the  Court  gave  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  Com- 
petence of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  Admission  of  a  State  to  the 
United  Nations  in  response  to  a  question  put  by  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  November  22,  1949.  The  question  considered 
covered  particular  phases  of  the  procedure  under  article  4  of  the 
Charter.  Specifically  it  concerned  the  right  of  the  General  Assembly 
to  admit  a  state  to  membership  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
for  admission  by  the  Security  Council  either  "by  reason  (1)  of  the 
candidate  failing  to  obtain  the  requisite  majority  or  (2)  of  the  nega- 
tive vote  of  a  permanent  member  upon  a  resolution  so  to  recommend." 
Citing  its  previous  advisory  opinion  on  the  conditions  of  admission  of 
a  state  under  article  4,  the  Court  rejected  an  objection  to  its  juris- 
diction on  the  ground  of  the  political  character  of  the  question.  The 
Court  repeated  that  it  could  not  "attribute  a  political  character  to 
a  request  which,  framed  in  abstract  terms,  invites  it  to  undertake  an 
essentially  judicial  task,  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  provision."  1 
The  Court  noted  that  the  question  as  formulated  referred  only  "to 
the  case  in  which  the  General  Assembly  is  confronted  with  the 
absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Security  Council" — "the  non- 
existence of  a  recommendation."  The  Court  interpreted  article  4, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter  which  says  that  admission  to  member- 
ship "will  be  effected  by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council."  The  recommendation, 
said  the  Court,  "should  come  before  the  decision,"  which  "rests  upon 
the  recommendation."  Both  acts  "are  indispensable  to  form  the 
judgment  of  the  Organization,"  the  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  being  "the  condition  precedent  to  the  decision  of  the  As- 
sembly by  which  the  admission  is  effected."  For  the  General  As- 
sembly to  admit  a  state  to  membership  in  the  absence  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council  "would  almost  nullify  the  role  of 
the  Security  Council  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  essential  functions 
of  the  Organization."  The  Court  rejected  the  suggestion  that  the 
General  Assembly  could  treat  the  absence  of  a  recommendation  as 
equivalent  to  an  "unfavorable  recommendation,"  upon  which  the 
General  Assembly  could  base  a  decision  to  admit  a  state.  Without 
elaboration  the  Court  asserted :  "In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  Article 
4,  paragraph  2,  envisages  a  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Security 
Council  and  that  only.  An  unfavorable  recommendation  would  not 
correspond  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4,  paragraph  2."  "Nowhere", 

1  The  facts  involved  14  applications  for  admission  pending  from  previous  years 
on  which  the  Security  Council  had  made  no  recommendation.  Of  these,  9  had 
failed  to  receive  a  recommendation  by  reason  of  a  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
5  had  not  received  as  many  as  7  affirmative  votes. 
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it  continued,  "has  the  General  Assembly  received  the  power  to  change, 
to  the  point  of  reversing,  the  meaning  of  a  vote  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil." By  12  votes  to  2  the  Court's  opinion  was  "that  the  admission 
of  a  State  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  pursuant  to  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  4  of  the  Charter,  cannot  be  effected  by  a  decision 
of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  Security  Council  has  made  no 
recommendation  for  admission,  by  reason  of  the  candidate  failing  to 
obtain  the  requisite  majority  or  of  the  negative  vote  of  a  permanent 
Member  upon  a  resolution  so  to  recommend." 

Interpretation  of  Peace  Treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  was  the  subject  of  advisory  opinions  rendered  on  March  30 
and  July  18,  1950.  The  question  put  to  the  Court  originated  in  ac- 
cusations of  violation  of  provisions  in  the  peace  treaties  with  respect 
to  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  which  were  considered  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  April  and  October  1949.  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania  rejected  the  charges  and  refused  to  join  in  ap- 
pointing arbitral  commissions  provided  for  in  the  several  treaties  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  or  execution 
of  those  treaties.  On  October  22,  1949,  the  General  Assembly  formu- 
lated for  the  Court  a  request  for  an  advisory  opinion,  the  first  question 
in  substance  being  whether  the  diplomatic  exchanges  concerning  the 
implementation  of  certain  treaty  articles  disclosed  disputes  subject 
to  the  provisions  in  other  articles  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
Three  other  questions  were  put  for  answer  in  case  the  prior  question 
had  an  affirmative  reply. 

The  Court's  advisory  opinion  of  March  30,  1950,  established  its 
jurisdiction  by  (1)  rejecting  a  contention  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Rumania  that  since  domestic  human  rights  were  involved  the  matter 
fell  under  the  domestic  jurisdiction  clause  of  the  Charter,  and  (2) 
ruling  that  "no  State,  whether  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
not,  can  prevent  the  giving  of  an  Advisory  Opinion  which  the  United 
Nations  considers  to  be  desirable  in  order  to  obtain  enlightenment 
as  to  the  course  of  action  it  should  take."  In  this  connection  it  dis- 
tinguished the  present  matter  from  the  reply  on  Eastern  Carelia  by 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  on  July  23,  1923.  In 
reviewing  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States  with  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania,  the  Court  found  that  international 
disputes  had  arisen  since  "the  two  sides  hold  clearly  opposite  views 
concerning  the  performance  or  non-performance  of  certain  treaty 
obligations."  Disputes  existed  between  each  of  the  three  states  and 
each  of  the  protesting  states.  By  11  votes  to  3  the  first  question 
was  given  this  affirmative  answer : 
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"That  the  diplomatic  exchanges  between  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Eumania  on  the  one  hand  and  certain  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
signatories  to  the  Treaties  of  Peace  on  the  other,  concerning  the  im- 
plementation of  Article  2  of  the  Treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
and  Article  3  of  the  Treaty  with  Rumania,  disclose  disputes  subject 
to  the  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  contained  in  Article 
36  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  Article  40  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Hungary,  and  Article  38  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Rumania." 

Noting  that  "the  three  Governments  have  not  denied  that  they  are 
obligated  to  carry  out"  the  articles  concerning  human  rights,  the  Court 
found  that  Question  II  related  to  their  obligations  under  the  pacific- 
settlement  articles.  The  disputes  were  not  settled  by  direct  negotia- 
tions, the  procedure  prescribed  for  settlement  by  heads  of  mission  was 
not  effective  within  the  stipulated  period  of  2  months,  and  requests 
that  the  disputes  be  settled  by  the  commissions  mentioned  in  those 
articles  had  been  duly  made.  The  Court  found  that  all  conditions  for 
commencement  of  settlement  by  the  commissions  had  been  fulfilled. 
By  11  votes  to  3,  the  Court  answered  the  second  question  affirmatively : 

"That  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  are 
obligated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  those  articles  referred  to  in 
Question  I,  which  relate  to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  including  the 
provisions  for  the  appointment  of  their  representatives  to  the  Treaty 
Commissions." 

The  commissions  under  the  three  treaties  were  to  consist  of  one  ap- 
pointee of  each  party  and  a  third  member  selected  by  mutual  agree- 
ment within  one  month ;  failing  such  selection,  "the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  may  be  requested  by  either  party  to  make  the 
appointment."  On  May  1,  1950,  the  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  notified  the  Registrar  that  he  had  not  within  30  days 
of  the  delivery  of  the  advisory  opinion  received  word  of  the  appoint- 
ment by  any  of  the  three  states  of  its  representatives  on  the  commis- 
sions. An  order  of  the  Court  fixed  time  limits  for  submission  of 
written  statements  on  the  third  and  fourth  questions  and  public  sit- 
tings were  held  June  27  and  28  to  hear  oral  statements  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  advisory  opinion  on  the  Second  Phase  was  rendered  on  July  18, 
1950.  The  third  question  asked  whether  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  third  member  of  a  three- 
man  commission  to  which  one  party  had  not  appointed  its  representa- 
tive, and  the  fourth  question  asked  whether  a  representative  of  one 
party  and  the  third  member  would  be  competent  to  make  a  definitive 
and  binding  decision  under  the  treaty  articles.   "The  refusal  by  the 
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Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  to  appoint  their  own 
commissioners,"  said  the  Court,  "has  made  .  .  .  impossible"  the  con-  f 
stitution  of  a  commission  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  ( 
treaties  "and  has  deprived  the  appointment  of  the  third  member  by  ' 
the  Secretary-General  of  every  purpose."    The  normal  sequence  under  ] 
the  article  was  the  appointment  of  a  national  commissioner  by  each 
party,  the  appointment  of  a  third  member  by  mutual  agreement,  fail-  | 
ing  which  that  appointment  should  be  made  by  the  Secretary-General. 
The  "clause  must  be  strictly  construed"  and  by  no  means  envisages  | 
"the  much  more  serious  case  of  a  complete  refusal  of  cooperation  by  , 
one  of  [the  parties]  taking  the  form  of  refusing  to  appoint  its  own  \ 
commissioner."    The  possible  advantage  of  reversing  the  normal 
sequence  and  appointing  a  third  member  before  the  appointment  by 
the  parties  of  their  respective  commissions  "could  only  be  justified  if  it 
were  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  parties  that  they  desired  such  a 
reversal;"  but  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Eumania 
"have  absolutely  refused  to  take  part,  in  any  manner  whatever,  in  the 
procedure  provided  for  in  the  disputes  clauses  of  the  treaties."  The 
Court  had  found  that  the  three  governments  "are  under  an  obligation 
to  appoint  their  representatives  to  the  Treaty  Commissions,  and  it  is 
clear  that  refusal  to  fulfil  a  treaty  obligation  involves  international 
responsibility."    Absence  of  the  conditions  for  an  appointment  by 
the  Secretary- General  "is  not  made  good  by  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to 
the  breach  of  a  treaty  obligation."    The  duty  of  the  Court  is  "to  inter- 
pret the  Treaties,  not  to  revise  them."    By  11  votes  to  3,  the  Court 
negatived  the  third  question : 

"That,  if  one  party  fails  to  appoint  a  representative  to  a  Treaty 
Commission  under  the  Peace  Treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Eumania  where  that  party  is  obligated  to  appoint  a  representative  to 
the  Treaty  Commission,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
is  not  authorized  to  appoint  the  third  member  of  the  Commission  upon 
the  request  of  the  other  party  to  a  dispute." 

The  fourth  question,  relating  to  the  competency  of  a  two-man  com- 
mission, was  not  answered.  However,  the  Court  in  its  advisory  opin- 
ion indicated  such  a  commission  "would  be  contrary  to  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Treaties,"  which  provided  for  definitive  de- 
cisions "of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commission,"  whereas 
the  two-member  body  would  have  to  be  unanimous.  The  Court  dis- 
tinguished between  instances  where  a  constituted  commission  loses  a 
member  and  continues  to  function  and  the  present  case  of  an  inchoate 
commission. 

The  advisory  opinions  were  submitted  to  the  Fifth  Assembly  and 
were  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  and  were 
noted  in  the  resolution  of  November  3,  1950. 
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The  International  Status  of  South-West  Africa  was  the  subject  of  an 
advisory  opinion  on  July  11,  1950,  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  the 
Court  in  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  December  6,  1949. 
The  Union  of  South  Africa  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  entrusted  with  the  mandate  over  former  German  South- 
West  Africa  in  1920  but  did  not  consent  in  1946  to  transform  it  into  a 
trust  territory  under  the  Charter.  Various  questions  arose  from  this 
situation  and  the  General  Assembly's  resolution  in  1949  was  designed 
to  clarify  the  situation  and  relations  with  the  United  Nations  by  means 
of  legal  opinions  on  three  phases  of  the  general  question  of  the  inter- 
national status  of  South- West  Africa. 

The  Court  unanimously  held  "that  South- West  Africa  is  a  territory 
under  the  international  mandate  assumed  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  on  December  17, 1920."  The  Court  called  the  contention  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  "that  this  mandate  has  lapsed,  because  the 
League  has  ceased  to  exist"  a  "misconception  of  the  legal  situation 
created"  by  the  Covenant  and  the  mandate  itself.  It  was  "not  possible 
to  draw  any  conclusions  by  analogy  from  the  notions  of  mandate  in 
national  law  or  from  any  other  legal  conception  of  that  law."  The 
Court  said:  "If  the  mandate  lapsed,  as  the  Union  Government  con- 
tends, the  latters  authority  would  equally  have  lapsed.  To  retain 
the  rights  derived  from  the  mandate  and  to  deny  the  obligations 
thereunder  could  not  be  justified." 

By  12  votes  to  2  the  Court  replied  to  question  (a)  "that  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  continues  to  have  the  international  obligations  stated 
in  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the 
Mandate  for  South- West  Africa  as  well  as  the  obligation  to  transmit 
petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  Territory,  the  supervisory 
functions  to  be  exercised  by  the  United  Nations,  to  which  the  annual 
reports  and  the  petitions  are  to  be  submitted,  and  the  reference  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  be  replaced  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  Article  7 
of  the  Mandate  and  Article  37  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court."  In  reach- 
ing this  opinion  the  Court  examined  two  kinds  of  obligations :  those 
related  to  administration  of  the  Territory  and  those  related  to  ma- 
chinery for  implementation.  The  obligations  related  to  administra- 
tion could  not  be  brought  to  an  end  merely  because  the  League  as  a 
supervisory  organ  ceased  to  exist  nor  could  the  right  of  the  population 
to  have  the  Territory  so  administered  depend  thereon.  The  final 
resolution  of  the  League  Assembly,  the  Charter,  and  declarations  of 
South  Africa  itself  supported  these  conclusions.  "The  obligation 
incumbent  upon  a  mandatory  state  to  accept  international  supervision 
and  to  submit  reports"  was  an  important  part  of  the  system  which 
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could  not  be  admitted  to  disappear  "when  the  United  Nations  has 
another  international  organ  performing  similar,  though  not  identical, 
supervisory  functions."  The  Court  concluded  "that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  is  legally  qualified  to  exercise  the 
supervisory  functions." 

Question  (&)  related  to  the  applicability,  of  the  Charter  to  South- 
West  Africa.  Unanimously  the  Court  held  "that  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  are  applicable  to  the  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa  in  the  sense  that  they  provide  a  means  by  which  the 
Territory  may  be  brought  under  the  Trusteeship  System."  The 
reasoning  of  the  opinion  was  that  placing  the  Territory  under  the 
system  was  not  obligatory.  It  was  by  8  votes  to  6  that  the  Court  held 
"the  provisions  of  Chapter  XII  do  not  impose  on  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  a  legal  obligation  to  place  the  Territory  under  the  Trusteeship 
System." 

Question  (c)  related  to  the  mode  of  modifying  the  international 
status  of  South-West  Africa,  In  1946  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
had  raised  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  the  territorial  integration 
in,  and  the  annexation  to,  the  Union  of  the  mandated  territory  and 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  14,  1946,  dedared  itself  "unable 
to  accede  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa 
in  the  Union  of  South  Africa."  The  Court  in  reviewing  the  facts 
noted  that  the  "Union  Government  recognized  the  competence  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  matter."  On  question  (c)  the  Court 
unanimously  held — 

"that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  acting  alone  has  not  the  competence 
to  modify  the  international  status  of  the  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa,  and  that  the  competence  to  determine  and  modify  the  inter- 
national status  of  the  Territory  rests  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  United  Nations." 

Two  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December 
13,  1950,  with  a  view  to  implementing  the  Court's  advisory  opinion  in 
collaboration  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  adopted  one  resolution 
requesting  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  Court.  A  resolution  of 
November  16,  1950,  dealt  with  the  problem  of  reservations  to  multi- 
lateral conventions,  which  was  remitted  for  study  to  the  International 
Law  Commission.  A  practical  and  current  phase  of  this  problem  is 
Reservations  to  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide,  involving  reservations  made  by  states  at  sign- 
ing, ratification,  and  accession.  The  General  Assembly  put  the 
problem  before  the  Court  In  three  related  questions : 
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"I.  Can  the  reserving  State  be  regarded  as  being  a  party  to  the 
Convention  while  still  maintaining  its  reservation  if  the  reservation 
is  objected  to  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention  but  not 
by  others? 

II.  If  the  answer  to  question  I  is  in  the  affirmative,  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  reservation  as  between  the  reserving  State  and : 

(a)  The  parties  which  object  to  the  reservation  ? 

(b)  Those  which  accept  it? 

III.  What  would  be  the  legal  effect  as  regards  the  answer  to  question 
I  if  an  objection  to  a  reservation  is  made : 

(a)  By  a  signatory  which  has  not  yet  ratified  ? 

(b)  By  a  State  entitled  to  sign  or  accede  but  which  has  not  yet 
done  so?" 


The  International  Law  Commission  held  its  second  session  at 
Geneva  from  June  5  to  July  29,  1950,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Georges  Scelle.  Vladimir  M.  Koretsky,  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, withdrew  at  the  opening  session  after  the  Commission  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  1  (Mr.  Koretsky)  had  upheld  the  chairman's  ruling  that 
Mr.  Koretsky's  proposal  to  stop  the  participation  of  Shuhsi  Hsu 
in  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  out  of  order. 

Under  the  Commission's  statute,  the  members  serve  in  a  personal 
capacity  and  not  as  representatives  of  states  or  governments.  Origi- 
nally appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years  in  1948,  their  term  was  extended 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1950  for  an  additional  2  years.  At  the 
same  time,  following  discussion  of  the  heavy  demands  on  the  Com- 
mission because  of  its  many  assignments  and  personal  demands  on 
its  members  because  of  the  expenses  and  inconveniences  incurred  in 
attending  sessions,  the  General  Assembly  increased  the  per  diem  to 
35  dollars  and  requested  the  Commission  to  make  recommendations  to 
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the  next  General  Assembly  in  the  light  of  experience  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  work. 

In  its  report  for  1950,  the  Commission  summarized  the  progress 
made  in  its  still  pending  work  on  a  draft  code  of  offenses  against  the 
peace  and  security  of  mankind,  the  law  of  treaties,  the  regime  of 
the  high  seas,  and  arbitral  procedure.  It  also  reported  the  com- 
pletion of  its  study  of  three  other  subjects,  on  which  the  General 
Assembly  took  action,  as  follows : 

(a)  WAYS  AND  MEANS  FOR  MAKING  THE  EVI- 
DENCE OF  CUSTOMARY  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
MORE  READILY  AVAILABLE 

Very  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  material  available  in  this  field 
were  made  by  the  Secretariat  and  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  Commission  made  certain  recommendations  relating  to  new 
publications  or  improvements  of  old  ones  which  recommendations 
were  commended  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Secretary-General 
for  consideration  among  other  things  and  in  the  light  of  discussions 
in  the  Sixth  Committee  in  planning  future  work  in  this  field. 

(b)  FORMULATION  OF  THE  NURNBERG  PRIN- 
CIPLES 

In  1946  the  General  Assembly  unanimously  affirmed  the  principles 
of  international  law  as  recognized  by  the  Charter  of  the  Niirnberg 
Tribunal  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Tribunal  and  in  1947  asked  the 
International  Law  Commission  to  formulate  these  principles  and  to 
prepare  a  draft  code  of  offenses  against  the  peace  and  security  of 
mankind,  indicating  the  place  therein  of  those  principles. 

The  International  Law  Commission  submitted  the  requested 
formulation  of  the  Niirnberg  principles  to  the  General  Assembly  this 
year  and  the  Assembly,  following  exhaustive  general  debate  in  the 
Legal  Committee,  decided  that  the  Commission  should  take  account, 
in  its  final  work  on  the  draft  code,  of  the  observations  of  delegations 
at  this  session  and  the  further  observations  which  the  General 
Assembly  has  invited  governments  of  member  states  to  furnish. 
The  General  Assembly  neither  approved  nor  disapproved  the  formu- 
lation as  submitted  by  the  International  Law  Commission. 
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(c)  INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION 

In  1948  the  General  Assembly  asked  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission to  examine  the  desirability  and  possibility  of  establishing 
an  international  judicial  organ  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
I  genocide  or  other  crimes  over  which  jurisdiction  will  be  conferred 
upon  that  organ  by  international  conventions  and  to  consider  the 
•  possibility  of  establishing  a  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.    The  International  Law  Commission,  noting  that 
1  a  Criminal  Chamber  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  could  be 
I  established  by  amending  the  Statute  of  the  Court,  did  not  recommend 
1  this  course  of  action  but  reported  the  following  decisions : 

"By  8  votes  to  one,  with  2  abstentions,  the  Commission  decided  that 
the  establishment  of  an  international  judicial  organ  for  the  trial  of 
persons  charged  with  genocide  or  other  crimes  over  which  jurisdiction 
■  will  be  conferred  upon  that  organ  by  international  conventions  is 
desirable. 

1  "By  7  votes  to  3,  with  one  abstention,  the  Commission  decided  that 
5 ;  the  establishment  of  the  above-mentioned  international  judicial  organ 
I  is  possible." 

The  General  Assembly,  believing  that  a  final  decision  could  not  be 
taken  in  the  absence  of  concrete  proposals,  has  called  for  an  intergov- 
ernmental conference  to  meet  at  Geneva,  August  1,  1951,  at  which  the 
United  States  will  be  represented,  to  prepare  "one  or  more  preliminary 
draft  conventions  and  proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  and 
the  statute  of  an  international  criminal  court."  It  is  contemplated 
that  member  governments  shall  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting comments  before  and  after  this  conference  and  that  the  ques- 
tion will  again  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1952. 

(d)  DRAFT  DECLARATION  ON  THE  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES  OF  STATES 

In  1949  the  General  Assembly  had  circulated  the  International  Law 
Commission's  draft  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  states  to  governments 
!  for  comment,  and  at  its  session  in  1950,  the  Assembly  decided  to  defer 
further  consideration  of  this  problem  to  its  sixth  session  in  1951. 
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2.  Reparation  for  Injuries  Incurred  in  the  Service 
of  the  United  Nations 

During  1950  the  Secretary-General,  as  authorized  by  the  fourth 
General  Assembly  in  the  light  of  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  took  action  with  respect  to  several  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  deaths  and  injuries  suffered  by  U.N.  personnel  in  Palestine. 
In  the  case  of  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  United  Nations  mediator  in 
Palestine  killed  by  irregular  forces  in  territory  under  Israeli  control  in 
1948,  the  state  of  Israel  paid  the  damages  claimed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  expressed  "its  most  sincere  regret  that  this  dastardly  assas- 
sination took  place  on  Israeli  territory.  .  .  ."  Other  cases  are  still 
pending.  In  such  cases  the  Secretary-General  has  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  full  prior  consultation  with  governments  having  possible 
claims,  and  through  them  with  possible  claimant  nationals,  in  order 
to  avoid  multiplicity  of  actions.  Reparations  are  requested  that  are 
deemed  adequate  to  compensate  the  organization  and  the  victim  or  the 
persons  entitled  through  him  and  no  claim  is  made  for  exemplary 
damages.  The  General  Assembly  this  year  took  note  of  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  setting  out  the  status  of  these  matters. 


3.  Reservations  to  Multilateral  Conventions 

The  Sixth  Committee  this  year  recommended  and  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  three  procedural  steps  calculated  to  clarify  for  the 
future  some  rather  vexing  unresolved  problems  which  arise  when  indi- 
vidual states  make  reservations  upon  signature  or  acceptance  of  multi- 
lateral conventions.  With  regard,  particularly,  to  the  question  who 
has  the  power  to  prevent  a  reserving  state  from  becoming  a  party  to  a 
multilateral  convention,  the  General  Assembly  referred  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  for  advisory  opinion  the  facts  in  the  case  of 
the  genocide  convention.  This  convention  entered  into  force  pur- 
suant to  its  terms  on  January  12, 1951,  since  20  states  had  become  par- 
ties without  reservations.  The  question  remains,  however,  as  to  what 
states  are  in  a  position  by  refusing  their  consent  to  reservations 
made  by  others  to  prevent  such  others  from  becoming  parties.  Is  a 
signatory,  for  instance,  before  it  has  itself  ratified  or  acceded,  in  such 
a  position  ?  Another  question  which  the  Court  is  asked  to  answer  is 
whether,  where  a  state  does  have  the  power  to  reject  another's  reserva- 
tion, such  rejection  operates  only  to  prevent  the  coming  into  force  of 
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the  treaty  as  between  the  reserving  and  rejecting  state  or  operates  to  bar 
the  treaty's  coming  into  force  as  between  the  reserving  state  and  all 
parties  to  the  treaty,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the  latter  toward 
the  acceptability  of  the  reservations  made.  In  addition  to  referring 
these  specific  questions  to  the  Court,  the  Assembly  has  invited  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  International  Law  Commission  to  the  whole 
problem — which  has  many  other  and  complex  phases — in  connection 
with  its  pending  work  on  the  codification  of  the  law  of  treaties  and  has 
asked  for  a  report  next  year.  Finally,  pending  consideration  next 
year  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  answers  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  the  International  Law  Commission,  the  Assem- 
bly has  instructed  the  Secretary-General  in  dealing  with  notifications 
of  acceptance  with  reservations  to  follow  his  prior  practice,  which  is 
premised  on  the  assumption  that  only  states  already  parties  are  in  a 
position  to  reject  the  reservations  of  newly  acceding  states. 


C.  ADDITIONAL  LEGAL 
QUESTIONS 


1.  Convention  on  the  Declaration  of  Death  of 
Missing  Persons 

In  1949  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  convene  a  conference  of 
interested  governments  under  U.N.  auspices  to  complete  a  convention 
on  the  declaration  of  death  of  missing  persons.  The  conference  met 
at  Lake  Success  in  the  spring  of  1950  and  the  representatives  of  21 
states  including  the  United  States  signed  a  final  act  establishing  a 
text  of  the  convention  and  opening  it  for  accession.  The  convention, 
which  has  not  yet  entered  into  force,  would  establish  a  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption of  death  with  respect  to  defined  categories  of  persons  who 
disappeared  in  the  period  of  1939-45  under  circumstances  affording 
reasonable  ground  to  infer  that  they  have  died  in  consequence  of 
events  of  war  or  of  racial,  religious,  political,  or  national  persecu- 
tion. The  convention  sets  out  procedures  and  standards  for  adjudi- 
cating the  fact  of  death  and  for  the  international  recognition  of  decla- 
rations of  death  secured  under  its  terms.  An  essential  element  of 
the  system  is  an  international  bureau  for  declarations  of  death  to 
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serve  as  a  clearing  house,  registry,  and  notification  center  to  assure 
adequate  safeguards  and  coordination  in  the  interest  of  informing 
all  parties  at  interest  in  the  case  of  any  adjudication.  At  its  fifth 
session  in  1950,  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  establishment 
of  this  bureau  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  and  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Secretary-General. 

2.  Question  of  the  Majority  Required  for  the 
Adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Amend- 
ments to  and  Parts  of  Proposals  Relating  to  Im- 
portant Questions 

When  the  General  Assembly,  acting  on  the  basis  of  the  request  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Assembly  Methods  and  Procedures,  revised 
its  rules  of  procedure  at  its  fourth  session,  it  left  for  study  and  report 
by  the  Secretary-General  the  question  whether  decisions  taken  at  ple- 
nary meetings  on  amendments  to  proposals  relating  to  important 
questions  and  on  parts  of  such  proposals  should  be  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present  and  voting.   Article  18,  paragraph 

2,  of  the  Charter  requires  simply  that  "decisions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly on  important  questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Members  present  and  voting."  It  had  been  urged  on  the  one 
hand  that  where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  the  whole,  it  should 
be  required  for  any  component  element  and  that  an  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish important  and  unimportant  elements  could  only  produce 
confusion.  On  the  other,  the  view  was  expressed  that  unimportant 
elements  should  not  require  treatment  as  important  questions  and  that 
a  hard  and  fast  two-thirds  rule  would  make  for  inflexibility  of  As- 
sembly actions.  The  Assembly  decided  to  require  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity for  adoption  of  amendments  to  and  parts  of  proposals  and  applied 
the  rule  in  its  proceedings  for  1950. 

3.  Permanent  Invitation  to  the  Arab  he  ague  To 
Attend  Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 

In  1948  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  invite  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  send  an  observer  to  sessions  of  the  General  As- 
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sembly,  and  this  year,  upon  the  initiative  of  an  Arab  State,  the  As- 
sembly decided  to  extend  a  similar  invitation  to  the  Arab  League. 
The  United  States  and  other  delegations  made  clear  their  position  that 
such  an  invitation  is  without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether  the 
organization  is  a  "regional"  one  in  the  meaning  of  the  Charter. 

4.  Designation  of  Nonmember  States  to  Which 
a  Certified  Copy  of  the  Revised  General  Act  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes 
Shall  Be  Communicated  by  the  Secretary-General 
for  the  Purpose  of  Accession  to  this  Act 

Although  two  member  states,  Belgium  and  Sweden,  have  now  be- 
come parties  to  the  revised  general  act  for  the  pacific  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  thereby  bringing  that  instrument  into  effect, 
the  General  Assembly  decided  to  defer  action  on  sending  invitations  to 
nonmember  states  to  accede  to  the  act. 

5.  Draft  Rules  for  Calling  of  Nongovernmental 
Conferences 

When  the  General  Assembly  in  1948  prescribed  rules  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  may  call  international 
conferences  of  governmental  representatives,  it  left  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  consulting  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  job  of 
drafting  rules  for  calling  nongovernmental  international  conferences. 
The  Assembly,  this  year,  approved  with  some  amendments  a  draft  so 
prepared  the  effect  of  which  is  to  leave  wide  discretion  in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  settle  the  agenda,  composition,  and  procedures 
of  such  nongovernmental  conferences  as  it  deems  fit  to  call. 

6.  Registration  and  Publication  of  Treaties  and 
International  Agreements 

The  Secretary-General  was  able  to  report  for  fiscal  1950  an  increase 
of  479  in  the  number  of  treaties  and  international  agreements  regis- 
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tered  or  filed  with  the  United  Nations,  bringing  the  total  to  1,198 
as  of  July  1,  1950 ;  37  volumes  of  the  Treaty  Series  had  appeared  by 
the  end  of  August,  of  which  more  than  half  came  out  during  fiscal 
1950.  The  General  Assembly  expressed  its  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  achieved  and  adopted  minor  changes  in  the  registration  regu- 
lations in  the  interest  of  economy.  It  did  not,  however,  agree  to  sug- 
gestions of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budg- 
etary Matters  looking  toward  economy  through  omission  of  bulky 
annexes  and  identical  texts  from  the  Treaty  Series. 


7.  Regulations  To  Give  Effect  to  Article  IIIj 
Section  &  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement  Be- 
tween  the  United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
of  America 

Section  8  of  article  III  of  the  Headquarters  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  provides  that  to  the  extent 
that  they  may  be  inconsistent  with  regulations  of  the  United  Nations 
"in  all  respects  necessary  for  the  full  execution  of  its  functions,"  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  not  apply  within 
the  Headquarters  district  of  the  United  Nations.  The  General  As- 
sembly requested  the  Secretary-General  to  present  such  draft  regu- 
lations for  its  approval  as  circumstances  might  require  and  authorized 
him  in  case  of  necessity  to  give  immediate  effect  to  regulations  within 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  and  report  such  action  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  General  Assembly. 
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Budgetary,  Financial,  and 
Administrative  Matters 


During  1950  the  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  were  supported  by  improved  administrative, 
organizational,  and  financial  arrangements.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  in  insuring  close  collaboration  between  the  several  agencies 
in  their  work  programs,  in  establishing  priorities  for  various  projects 
within  the  agency  programs,  and  in  securing  agreement  on  common 
administrative  and  financial  standards  and  practices. 

One  of  the  most  promising  developments  was  the  completion,  ahead 
of  schedule,  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  building  in  Manhat- 
tan and  its  occupancy  by  the  staff.  The  United  Nations  and  several 
of  the  specialized  agencies  revised  their  scales  of  assessments  with 
the  result  that,  while  the  United  States  percentage  was  raised  in 
some  cases,  it  was  lowered  further  in  the  case  of  the  United  Nations 
and  two  specialized  agencies  where  it  has  been  high  from  the  be- 
ginning. Two  notable  advances  in  the  field  of  administrative  and 
staff  arrangements  were  the  adoption  of  a  revised  salary  and  allow- 
ance plan  for  the  United  Nations  and  the  adoption  of  permanent 
financial  regulations  intended  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  agencies. 


A.  PERMANENT  HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

At  the  close  of  1950  the  first  stage  of  the  organization's  move  to 
the  United  Nations  Headquarters  site  in  Manhattan  was  completed, 
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well  ahead  of  schedule,  when  the  last  major  elements  of  the  Secre- 
tariat took  up  permanent  quarters  in  the  new  Secretariat  building  at 
the  United  Nations  site  off  East  Forty-second  Street.  Meeting  facili- 
ties for  the  Security  Council  and  the  other  United  Nations  councils 
and  committees  will  be  retained  at  Lake  Success  until  the  Conference 
building  is  completed  at  the  Headquarters  site  some  time  after  the 
middle  of  1951.  The  third  major  unit,  the  General  Assembly  build- 
ing, is  under  construction  and  should  be  completed  during  1952. 
There  is  also  in  progress  a  three-level,  1,500-car  underground  garage, 
to  be  covered  in  part  by  the  General  Assembly  building  and  in  part 
by  landscaped  gardens. 

The  Headquarters  buildings  have  been  planned  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency, adaptability  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  organization, 
economy,  and  harmonious  architectural  effect.  The  39-story  Secre- 
tariat building  is  thoroughly  modern  in  its  engineering  features  and 
design  and  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  architectural  plan  of  the 
project  as  a  whole.  The  Secretariat  building  will  have  direct  access 
to  the  Conference  building,  in  which  will  be  located  the  Security 
Council  Chamber,  the  chambers  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  meeting  facilities  for  committees 
and  official  conferences.  In  the  Conference  building  there  will  also  be 
dining  rooms  and  a  cafeteria.  The  General  Assembly  building  will 
provide  an  auditorium  with  seating  accommodations  for  360  repre- 
sentatives of  member  states  and  their  staffs  with  additional  space  for 
observers,  members  of  the  press,  and  for  the  general  public.  The 
auditorium  will  be  equipped  for  simultaneous  interpretation  of  pro- 
ceedings and  will  have  accommodations  for  news  dispatching,  tele- 
vision, and  photography.  On  the  two  lower  levels  of  the  General 
Assembly  building  will  be  located  radio  studios,  recording  rooms, 
and  additional  committee  and  conference  rooms.  The  building  will 
be  connected  with  the  Conference  area  by  a  glass-enclosed  corridor. 

To  complete  the  Headquarters  project,  the  city  of  New  York  is 
undertaking  certain  improvements  on  the  thoroughfares  adjoining 
the  site.  The  city  is  widening  and  reconstructing  First  Avenue  with 
a  tunnel  for  through  traffic.  It  is  preparing  to  widen  the  Forty- 
second  and  Forty-seventh  Street  approaches  to  the  site  and  has  co- 
operated with  the  United  Nations  in  the  relocation  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Drive  along  the  East  River. 

The  cost  of  constructing,  landscaping,  and  furnishing  the  Head- 
quarters buildings  is  being  met  out  of  the  $65,000,000  interest-free 
loan  authorized  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  an  act  approved  on 
August  11,  1948.  To  the  end  of  December  1950,  the  United  States 
Government  had  made  advances  to  the  United  Nations  from  the  loan 
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fund  to  a  total  of  approximately  $44,441,000.  These  payments  are 
made  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Headquarters  Loan  Agreement 
included  as  a  part  of  the  authorizing  legislation.  As  stipulated  in 
the  loan  agreement,  repayment  of  the  loan  begins  with  an  installment 
of  $1,000,000  on  July  1,  1951,  and  provision  for  this  payment  is  made 
in  the  U.N.  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1951. 

In  his  report  on  the  Headquarters  project  to  the  fifth  General 
Assembly  the  Secretary-General  pointed  out  that,  since  1947  when 
the  original  estimates  were  made,  building  and  construction  costs 
have  risen  more  than  10  percent.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  costs  with- 
in the  original  amount  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  many  readjust- 
ments, changes,  and  substitutions.  Less  expensive  finishing  mate- 
rials, for  example,  have  been  substituted  where  such  a  change  would 
not  detract  from  the  utility  or  the  general  architectural  effect  of 
the  structures.  The  completion  of  some  of  the  less  urgently  re- 
quired facilities  has  been  deferred,  and  reductions  have  been  made 
in  the  amounts  originally  budgeted  for  furniture,  landscaping,  and 
electrical  installations.  In  the  Fifth  Committee  (Administrative)  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  representative  of  the  Secretary- General 
indicated  that  total  expenditures  might  ultimately  exceed  somewhat 
the  $65,000,000  maximum  project  cost  approved  to  date.  However, 
it  was  anticipated  that  such  additional  funds  as  might  be  needed 
would  be  relatively  small  and  could  be  met  from  the  annual  budgets. 
,  The  Secretary-General  did  not  request  supplementary  appropriations 
at  that  time. 

The  services  of  the  Headquarters  Advisory  Committee,  consisting 
of  representatives  of  16  member  states,  including  the  United  States, 
were  available  to  the  Secretary-General  during  1950  for  consultation 
on  all  phases  of  the  Headquarters  project.  After  conferring  .with 
members  of  this  committee,  the  Secretary-General  in  March  1950 
appointed  a  Board  of  Art  Advisers  to  assist  him  in  establishing  ap- 
propriate policy  guides  as  to  the  interior  and  exterior  decoration  of 
the  Headquarters  buildings  in  keeping  with  the  basic  architectural 
plan.  The  Board  also  reviews  all  offers,  proposals,  and  donations 
of  works  of  art  from  governments,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
Offers  of  gifts  and  donations  for  the  Headquarters  buildings  and 
grounds  have  been  encouraged  and  many  such  offers  have  already  been 
received.  Works  of  art,  furnishings,  and  decorative  materials  must 
meet  certain  qualifications  to  be  acceptable.  The  Board  of  Art  Ad- 
visers has  found  it  advisable  to  recommend  that  no  gifts  should  be 
accepted  which  could  be  interpreted  as  having  commercial  signifi- 
cance or  advertising  value  to  the  donor;  and  second,  that  portraits 
of  national  and  international  figures  might  be  acceptable,  subject  to 
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the  provision  that  they  form  part  of  a  nonpermanent  exhibition  and  be 
considered  on  the  basis  of  their  artistic  merit,  regardless  of  the 
personalities  involved.  The  Governments  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  have  indicated  their  intention  of  supplying  some  of  the 
interior  furnishings,  as  well  as  the  interior  design,  for  the  three  Coun- 
cil Chambers.  The  city  of  New  York  is  considering  the  gift  of  a 
memorial  gateway  and  a  decorative  fence  for  the  site,  which  would  be 
presented  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


B.  UNITED  NATIONS  POSTAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  fifth  General  Assembly  considered  a  draft  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  U.  N.  postal  administration,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.  N.  Headquarters  agreement,  and  authorized  the 
Secretary-General  to  proceed  with  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement. 

The  draft  agreement,  which  was  worked  out  jointly  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary-General  and  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Post  Office 
Department,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.  N.  Post  Office 
Station  at  U.  N.  Headquarters  in  Manhattan,  to  be  operated  by  the 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Department.  The  U.  N.  Post  Office  Station  will 
furnish,  at  prevailing  rates,  all  the  services  offered  by  any  U.  S.  Post 
Office  having  comparable  operations.  The  U.  N.  Post  Office  Station 
will,  however,  use  exclusively  U.  N.  postage  stamps  and  U.  N.  post- 
marks. 

The  United  Nations  will  arrange  for  the  designing  and  production 
of  U.  N.  postage  stamps  and  will  furnish  free  of  charge  to  the  U.  S. 
postal  authorities  operating  the  station  the  quantities  of  such  stamps 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  station.  Such  stamps  will  be  valid 
only  for  mail  matter  posted  at  the  U.  N.  Post  Office  Station. 

All  revenue  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  station  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department.  The  United  Nations 
will  maintain  a  separate  office  to  handle  mail-order  sales  of  U.  N. 
postage  stamps  for  philatelic  purposes  and  the  United  Nations  will 
retain  the  revenue  derived  from  these  mail-order  sales.  The  draft 
agreement  provides  the  means  for  its  revision  after  one  year  and  for 
its  termination  upon  one  year's  notice  by  either  party. 

It  is  anticipated  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  U.  N.  Post  Office 
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Station  will  be  occupied  with  handling  the  large  volume  of  U.  N. 
mail,  the  United  Nations  paying  for  the  services  rendered  at  the  rates 
prevailing  in  U.  S.  Post  Offices.  The  station  will  also  be  available 
to  U.  N.  staff  members  and  to  delegations  and  visitors  to  the  U.  N. 
Headquarters.  The  General  Assembly  requested  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, upon  conclusion  of  the  agreement  with  the  United  States,  to 
proceed  with  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  setting  up  of  the 
U.  N.  postal  administration  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  authorized 
him  to  appoint  a  committee  empowered  to  approve  designs  for  U.  N. 
postage  stamps. 


C.  BUDGETS 

For  the  calendar  year  1950,  the  assessments  authorized  to  be  made 
against  members  by  the  United  Nations  and  those  permanent  special- 
ized agencies  which  are  financed  primarily  from  annual  member  con- 
tributions were  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $72,500,000.  This 
included,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Nations,  an  amount  of  $8,000,000 
earmarked  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  regime  for  Jeru- 
salem. As  plans  for  an  international  administration  for  Jerusalem 
did  not  materialize,  the  $8,000,000  requirement  was  not  called  for  and 
the  total  amount  actually  assessed  in  1950  was  approximately 
$64,500,000. 

For  the  calendar  year  1951  the  amount  authorized  for  assessment 
against  member  states  is  approximately  $73,500,000.  While  this  ex- 
ceeds by  $1,000,000  the  amount  authorized  for  assessment  in  1950,  the 
amount  actually  called  for  will  be  greater  by  $9,000,000.  At  the 
same  time,  member  states  will  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  International  Eefugee  Organization  in  1951,  since  the 
work  of  that  organization  is  to  come  to  an  end  during  the  year  and 
sufficient  funds  are  available  from  previous  contributions  to  carry 
out  the  operations  planned.  Assessments  called  for  from  member 
states  in  support  of  the  International  Kef  ugee  Organization  in  the 
fiscal  year  1951  were  in  the  amount  of  approximately  $43,670,000. 

The  assessment  budget  for  1951  of  the  United  Nations  alone  is 
approximately  $43,000,000.  The  regular  budgets  of  the  permanent 
specialized  agencies  for  1951  are  at  about  the  same  level  as  for  1950. 
The  increase  in  total  assessments  for  1951  over  1950  is  due  mainly 
to  the  increase  in  the  U.  N.  budget  itself.    This  increase  is  attributable 
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to  several  factors,  including  the  1951  costs  of  moving  Secretariat 
offices  from  Lake  Success  to  the  permanent  headquarters  in  Man- 
hattan, the  first  $1,000,000  installment  in  repayment  to  the  United 
States  'of  the  headquarters  loan,  the  increased  responsibilities  of  the 
organization  in  areas  of  political  tension  and  in  regard  to  the  former 
Italian  colonies,  and  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  to  hold 
its  next  regular  session  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies  which  are  financed  through  assessments,  there 
are  special  operating  programs  financed  by  negotiated  contributions. 
The  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  falls  within  this  cate- 
gory. To  this  program  member  governments  have  pledged  total  con- 
tributions of  approximately  $20,000,000  for  the  initial  financial  period 
ending  December  31,  1951.  The  requirements  of  the  United  Nations 
Eelief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Eefugees  in  the  Near  East 
have  been  fixed  at  $50,000,000  for  the  current  year.  A  special  pro- 
gram for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea  was  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  with  estimated  total  requirements  of  approxi- 
mately $250,000,000  for  a  period  of  12  to  15  months.  For  both  of 
these  latter  programs,  the  General  Assembly  established  a  negotiating 
committee  to  discuss  with  member  •  governments  the  amounts  they 
would  be  able  to  contribute.  The  General  Assembly  also  approved  the 
continuation  of  the  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emer- 
gency Fund,  which  will  continue  to  be  financed  mainly  by  govern- 
ment contributions. 


D.  ASSESSMENTS 

The  percentage  assessments  of  the  United  States  for  the  regular 
expenditure  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  larger  permanent 
specialized  agencies  for  the  calendar  years  1950  and  1951  are  as 
follows : 


1950 

1951 

Percent 

Percent 

39.  79 

38.  92 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization                        _  _ 

27.  10 

27.  10 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization        _  __ 

18.  27 

24.  98 

International  Labor  Organization    — 

22.  00 

25.  00 

United  Nations   Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 

37.  82 

35.  00 

Organization. 

World  Health  Organization  

36.  00 

35.  00 
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The  net  effect  of  the  changes  in  assessment  percentages,  for  1951,  has 
been  to  produce  a  dollar  saving  for  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  the  amount  the  United  States  would  have  been  assessed  if  the 
1950  percentages  had  remained  unchanged. 

Each  of  these  organizations  adopts  its  own  scale  of  assessments,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  particular  membership  of  the  organization, 
appropriate  maximum  and  minimum  shares,  and,  to  a  varying  degree, 
the  relative  capacity  of  members  to  pay,  and  other  factors  such  as  the 
interest  of  each  member  in  the  agency's  particular  field  of  operations. 

It  is  the  United  States  position  that  in  normal  times  no  one  state 
should  pay  an  unreasonable  and  preponderant  share  of  those  regular 
expenses  of  an  international  organization  of  sovereign  states  which 
member  nations  are  committed  to  support.  To  permit  any  state  to 
do  so  tends  to  compromise  the  international  character  of  the  agency. 
In  the  United  Nations,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  and  the  World  Health  Organization  it 
has  been  officially  recognized  that  in  normal  times  no  single  country 
should  be  assessed  more  than  one-third  of  such  expenses.  In  the 
United  Nations,  Unesco,  and  Who  the  United  States  percentage  still 
exceeds  the  one-third  ceiling  accepted  in  principle.  However,  for 
1951,  as  well  as  for  1950,  the  United  States  has  been  granted  a  down- 
ward adjustment  in  its  percentage  in  each  of  these  three  organizations. 

In  the  specialized  agencies  there  has  been  increasing  pressure  to 
move  toward  greater  conformity  with  the  principles  of  assessment 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations.  The  process  of  adjustment  of  the 
U.N.  scale  is  therefore  of  particular  importance.  During  the  year 
the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Contributions,  acting  under  in- 
struction from  the  General  Assembly,  reviewed  the  United  Nations 
scale,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  latest  available  information  on  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  member  countries,  recommended  that  the  assessments 
of  23  members  be  adjusted.  Fourteen  of  the  adjustments  represent 
increases  and  nine,  including  an  adjustment  for  the  United  States, 
represent  decreases.  The  Committee  took  note  of  the  improvement  in 
the  statistical  information  being  made  available  to  the  United  Nations 
by  member  countries.  It  stated,  however,  that  the  material  being 
supplied  was  still  of  varying  reliability  and  accuracy.  Furthermore, 
when  comparing  national  incomes  of  different  countries,  particularly 
for  a  period  in  which  widespread  currency  devaluation  had  occurred, 
the  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  make  calculations  on  alternative 
assumptions  as  to  the  appropriate  rates  of  conversion  to  a  common 
currency  unit.  Thus,  the  Committee  recognized  that  any  conclusions 
it  might  reach  would  be  somewhat  speculative. 
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The  Committee  approved  adjustments  in  the  assessments  of  those 
countries  for  which  the  evidence  justifying  such  action  was  unques- 
tionable. However,  the  Committee  considered  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  recommending  changes  it  should  move  cautiously  and 
gradually.  Therefore,  it  applied  a  working  rule  which  limits  up- 
ward or  downward  adjustments  to  10  percent  of  the  particular  mem- 
ber's existing  assessment. 

In  recommending  a  reduction  of  0.87  percent  in  the  United  States 
assessment,  from  39.79  percent  to  38.92  percent,  the  Committee  viewed 
it  as  a  further  step  in  implementing  the  principle  that  no  one  member 
should  bear  too  large  a  share  of  common  expenses.  The  amount  of 
the  decrease  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  balance  of  increases  over 
decreases  in  all  adjustments  other  than  that  for  the  United  States. 

The  General  Assembly  approved  the  revised  scale  of  assessments 
for  established  members  for  1951  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Contributions  and  also  accepted  the  Committee's  recommendation 
that  there  be  an  assessment  of  0.60  percent  for  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia, a  new  member  of  the  organization.  The  Committee  on 
Contributions  was  instructed  to  review  the  scale  further  during  1951 
and  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly. 

While  the  percentage  assessments  of  the  United  States  decreased  in 
the  United  Nations  and  in  the  two  specialized  agencies  in  which  they 
are  still  above  33%  percent,  they  increased  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization  and  in  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
in  both  of  which  the  United  States  percentage  assessments  had  been 
below  25  percent.  The  United  States  assessment  in  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  remained  unchanged  at  27.10  percent. 

During  the  year  the  United  Nations  Committee  on  Contributions 
studied  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  implementing  the  resolution 
of  the  fourth  General  Assembly  which  had  authorized  the  Committee 
to  advise  the  specialized  agencies,  on  request,  regarding  scales  of 
assessments.  The  Committee  concluded  that  it  should  avoid  assuming 
responsibility,  even  in  an  indirect  way,  for  the  scale  of  assessments 
of  a  specialized  agency.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  considered  that 
it  should  not  attempt  to  apply,  on  behalf  of  any  specialized  agency, 
principles  which  were  not  similar  to  those  on  which  U.N.  assessments 
are  based.  The  Committee  did,  however,  arrange  for  the  Secretariat 
to  make  available  to  the  specialized  agencies,  upon  request,  informa- 
tion on  national  income,  currencies,  conversion  factors,  etc.,  used  by 
the  Committee  itself. 
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E.  STAFF  ARRANGEMENTS 


The  United  Nations  Staff  Assessment  Plan  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  beginning  of  1949.  Under  this  plan  all  staff  members  pay 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  organization  a  graduated  assessment,  com- 
parable to  a  national  income  tax,  on  the  compensation  they  receive 
from  the  United  Nations.  The  plan  was  designed  to  equalize  the 
income-tax  obligations  of  the  organization's  staff  irrespective  of  their 
nationality.  It  also  serves  to  prevent  the  creation  of  a  tax-privileged 
group  of  international  public  servants. 

Under  the  Staff  Assessment  Plan,  all  members  of  the  Secretariat 
are  assessed  according  to  the  most  modern  principles  of  national  in- 
come-tax systems  and  at  rates  which  rise  by  steps  according  to  the 
amount  of  assessable  income,  vis,  15  percent  on  the  first  $4,000,  rising 
by  5  percent  for  each  additional  $2,000  below  $12,000.  Still  higher 
rates  are  levied  on  the  relatively  few  salaries  above  that  amount. 
These  rates  approximate  the  United  States  income-tax  rates.  They 
are  subject  to  adjustment  by  the  General  Assembly  as  conditions 
change.  The  revenue  derived  from  staff  assessments,  which  in  1950 
amounted  to  approximately  $4,000,000,  is  entered  as  miscellaneous 
revenue  on  the  books  of  the  organization. 

Through  accession  to  the  convention  on  privileges  and  immunities, 
35  member  states  have  specifically  exempted  U.N.  staff  members  from 
national  taxation  on  their  compensation  from  the  organization.  The 
United  States  has  not  yet  acceded  to  this  convention. 

With  certain  minor  technical  exceptions  the  United  States  remains 
in  practice  the  only  member  state  that  continues  to  tax  its  nationals 
in  the  Secretariat.  These  United  States  nationals,  of  whom  there  are 
approximately  1,500  stationed  in  the  United  States,  are  in  effect  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time  to  double  taxation  on  their  compensation.  To 
meet  this  situation,  the  General  Assembly  has  from  year  to  year  ap- 
propriated funds  to  reimburse  the  nationals  of  those  states  which  have 
not  yet  acted  to  relieve  their  nationals  from  double  taxation.  The 
total  amount  required  for  tax  reimbursements  in  1950  was  approxi- 
mately $1,100,000,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  United  States 
nationals.  The  last  General  Assembly  extended  to  1951  the  arrange- 
ment followed  in  the  previous  year  for  advancing  the  amount  of  any 
tax  reimbursements  from  the  Working  Capital  Fund.  Working  Capi- 
tal Fund  advances  for  1950  were  authorized  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
supplementary  appropriation  for  1950.  It  is  apparent  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  will  be  reluctant  to  continue  indefinitely 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  reimbursement  of  taxes  paid  by  na- 
tionals of  a  single  member  state. 
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F.  DEVELOPING  WORK  OF 
THE  SECRETARIAT 


The  Secretariat,  as  one  of  the  six  principal  organs  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  the  task  of  servicing  meetings  of  the  other  principal 
organs  and  their  subsidiary  bodies,  preparing  studies  and  background 
materials  for  such  meetings,  serving  as  the  executive  agent  of  these 
organs,  and  supplying  information  on  the  purposes  and  daily  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  Secretariat  staff  decreased  slightly 
from  4,166  to  4,117.  Of  this  latter  total,  3,228  serve  in  New  York. 
The  889  who  serve  in  offices  elsewhere  are  widely  distributed :  630  are 
in  the  European  office  at  Geneva,  66  in  the  information  centers,  141 
are  staff  members  of  the  economic  commissions  for  Latin  America  and 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  and  52  serve  with  the  special  committees 
and  commissions  established  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations  saw  a  relatively  stable 
and  well-tested  administrative  machinery  which  is  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  increasing  demands  placed  upon  it  by  the  various  U.N. 
organs.  The  conference  machinery,  for  example,  is  capable  of  han- 
dling a  work  load  the  magnitude  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  12-month  period  from  July  1,  1949,  to  June  30,  1950,  more 
than  1,800  meetings  were  serviced,  180,000  pages  of  translation  com- 
pleted, and  260,000,000  impressions  produced  by  internal  printing 
facilities. 

While  many  phases  of  the  organization's  work  have  necessitated 
experimentation  with  new  and  previously  untried  techniques,  the  most 
challenging  problems  of  an  administrative  character  have  arisen  out 
of  the  necessity  to  service  U.N.  undertakings  in  far-flung  areas  of 
actual  or  threatened  conflict — Korea,  Kashmir,  Indonesia,  the  Bal- 
kans, and  Palestine,  and  in  areas  preparing  for  self-government — 
Libya,  Eritrea,  and  Somaliland.  Many  political,  administrative,  and 
technical  staff  members  have  had  to  be  detached  from  established 
Headquarters  duties;  corps  of  military  observers  hastily  organized 
for  frontier  and  armistice  supervision ;  guards,  communications,  and 
other  ancillary  personnel  recruited  and  trained;  transportation  and 
communications  equipment  mobilized;  equitable  standards  deter- 
mined for  salaries,  allowances,  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
on  mission  service;  and  adequate  financial  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  controls  instituted. 
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Attention  has  also  been  focused  this  year  on  the  administrative 
as  well  as  the  substantive  aspects  of  technical  assistance.  The  Sec- 
retariat has  worked  closely  with  representatives  of  the  specialized 
agencies  on  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  in  the  formulation  of 
policies  for  the  financial  and  personnel  administration  of  the  ex- 
panded program  of  technical  assistance.  Agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  general  arrangements  under  which  the  Secretary-General  will 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  collection,  allo- 
cation, and  disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  Special  Account  as  well 
as  for  their  accounting.  Special  arrangements  have  also  been  worked 
out  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  by  participating  agencies  of  com- 
mon standards  and  conditions  of  employment  of  personnel  for  tech- 
nical assistance  missions. 

During  the  year  1950  the  General  Assembly  made  some  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  the  system  of  classifying  and  grading  staff  and  a  num- 
ber of  significant  changes  in  the  policy  and  procedures  governing 
allowances.  These  changes  are  designed  to  create  a  simpler  and  more 
flexible  and  rational  salary  and  allowance  system  for  international 
employees. 


G.  ORGANIZATIONAL  INTER- 
RELATIONSHIPS 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  con- 
tinued in  1950  to  give  special  attention  to  matters  concerning  the 
proper  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  the  specialized  agencies  are 
defined  in  the  Charter  and  in  the  agreements  which  have  been  drawn 
up  between  the  United  Nations  and  each  of  the  agencies. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  recognized,  coordination 
within  the  U.N.  system  is  achieved  in  the  normal  course  of  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration  among  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  United 
Nations  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  in  their  efforts  to  employ  rel- 
atively limited  resources  to  the  greatest  effect.  This  process  is  the 
foundation  for  the  more  formal  coordination  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
provided  by  the  United  Nations  itself  through  the  actions  of  its  own 
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bodies.  These  are  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  interagency 
Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General at  the  request  of  the  Council,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  and  the  Secretariat. 
The  prominence  given  to  matters  of  U.N.  and  specialized-agency  co- 
ordination in  the  deliberations  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
together  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by  successive  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  clearly  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  member 
states  look  upon  the  United  Nations  as  a  central  instrumentality  for 
focusing  attention  on  issues  of  program  correlation  and  administra- 
tive policy  which  are  of  concern  to  them  as  members  both  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

The  specialized  agencies  are,  for  the  most  part,  organized  on  the 
basis  of  broad  fields  of  interest.  The  subject  of  agriculture  is  the 
province  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization;  civil  aviation 
is  peculiarly  the  responsibility  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization;  health  is  the  direct  concern  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  etc.  This  basis  of  organization  greatly  facilitates  the 
maintenance  of  effective  working  relationships  with  member  states, 
inasmuch  as  the  administrative  organization  of  most  member  states 
provides  for  an  action  agency  having  national  responsibility  in  the 
same  field. 

Today  there  is  within  each  specialized  agency  a  substantial  core 
of  specialized,  and  frequently  highly  technical,  activity  which  pre- 
sents no  critical  problems  of  specialized-agency  coordination.  For 
example,  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in 
carrying  out  the  highly  important  World  Agricultural  Census  of 
1950  bears  no  particular  relationship  to  the  work  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  in  establishing  international  standards  for  biological 
products.  Surrounding  these  cores  of  intensely  specialized  activity, 
however,  are  areas  of  work  in  which  the  specializations  of  two  or 
more  organizations  do  converge  and  in  which  there  must  be  an 
accommodation  of  interests. 

The  extent  of  accommodation  which  has  been  achieved  within  these 
areas  of  mutual  interest  is  sufficient  so  that,  today,  the  evils  of  duplica- 
tion in  activity,  and  of  programs  that  work  at  cross  purposes,  have 
been  largely  avoided  or  eliminated.  Not  all  problems  have  been 
solved,  for  organizations  possessed  of  vitality  and  a  sense  of  purpose 
will  always  encounter  questions  of  jurisdiction.  But  great  progress 
has  been  made,  and  the  member  states  and  the  organizations  them- 
selves are  becoming  better  trained  in  the  development  and  use  of  the 
machinery  of  coordination.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in 
its  review  of  specialized  agency  activities  and  of  the  program  of 
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the  United  Nations  itself  in  the  economic  and  social  field,  is  increas- 
ingly effective.  This  can  be  said  also  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  which  reviews  the 
budgets  of  specialized  agencies  and  reports  thereon  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

In  1950  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General  Assembly 
reached  beyond  the  existing  confines  of  the  United  Nations  system 
in  a  move  toward  further  consolidation  of  international  organization 
activity  generally.  This  took  the  form  of  General  Assembly  approval 
of  a  plan  to  terminate  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission and  transfer  its  functions  to  the  United  Nations.  The  termi- 
nation of  this  organization  and  the  assimilation  of  its  functions  into 
the  U.N.  program  in  the  social  field  is  one  element  in  a  larger  design 
for  more  effective  international  cooperation  through  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  separate  organizations  which  member  states  are  asked 
to  support.  The  agreement  provides  an  example  for  further  efforts 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in  relation  to  other 
small  autonomous  technical  bodies. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  which 
requires  the  highest  degree  of  coordination  lies  in  the  technical- 
assistance  field.  The  special  machinery  for  coordination  provided 
here  consists  of  a  Technical  Assistance  Committee,  representative 
of  governments,  and  a  Technical  Assistance  Board  on  which  the 
secretariats  of  all  agencies  are  represented.  During  the  year  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  concentrated  its  attention  on  the  develop- 
ment of  common  practices  with  respect  to  matters  such  as  program 
presentation,  cost  determination,  accounting  and  auditing  for  the 
expanded  program  of  technical  assistance. 

The  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination,  composed  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  chief  executive  officers  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  which  is  the  regular  channel  of  administrative  coordina- 
tion at  the  Secretariat  level,  continued  its  efforts  toward  the  improve- 
ment and  rationalization  of  administration  within  the  agencies. 
During  the  year  the  Committee  completed  the  drafting  of  a  set  of 
uniform  financial  regulations.  These  have  been  accepted  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  United  Nations  and  are  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  specialized  agencies. 

As  the  processes  of  coordination  between  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  have  been  strengthened,  the  United  Nations 
has  increasingly  turned  its  attention  to  questions  of  the  essentiality 
and  priority  of  activities  within  the  individual  programs  of  the 
specialized  agencies.  During  1950  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, acting  at  the  request  of  the  fourth  General  Assembly,  considered 
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methods  of  promoting  the  concentration  of  each  agency's  efforts 
and  resources  on  tasks  of  primary  importance  and  recommended 
criteria  for  determining  project  priorities.  The  fifth  General 
Assembly  requested  each  specialized  agency  to  review  its  program  in 
the  coming  year  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  requested  the  Council  and  the  specialized  agencies 
to  indicate,  when  new  projects  were  adopted,  what  current  projects 
might  be  deferred,  modified,  or  eliminated  to  insure  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  the  activities  of  the  U.N.  system  as  a  whole  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields.  In  making  its  review  of  the  program  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  in  the  coming  year, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  have  the  assistance  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions. 
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United  States  Policy  in  the 
Fifth  Regular  Session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1950 

This  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  is  a  meeting  of  decision. 

Before  us  lies  opportunity  for  action  which  can  save  the  hope  of  peace,  security, 
well-being,  and  justice  for  generations  to  come.  Before  us  also  lies  opportunity 
for  drift,  for  irresolution,  for  effort  feebly  made.  In  this  direction  is  disaster. 
The  choice  is  ours.   It  will  be  made  whether  we  act  or  whether  we  do  not  act. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  know  this.  They  will  eagerly  follow  every  word 
spoken  here.  Our  words  will  reach  them  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  battle 
now  raging  in  Korea.  There,  men  are  fighting  and  dying  under  the  banner 
of  the  United  Nations.  Our  Charter,  born  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  millions  in 
war,  is  being  consecrated  anew  to  peace  at  the  very  moment  of  our  meeting. 
The  heroism  of  these  men  gives  us  this  opportunity  to  meet  and  to  act.  Our 
task  is  to  be  worthy  of  them  and  of  that  opportunity. 

We  meet  also  with  full  knowledge  of  the  great  anxiety  which  clutches  at  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  this  earth.  Men  and  women  everywhere  are  weighted 
down  with  fear — fear  of  war,  fear  that  man  may  be  begetting  his  own  destruction. 

But  man  is  not  a  helpless  creature  who  must  await  an  inexorable  fate.  It 
lies  within  our  power  to  take  action  which,  God  willing,  can  avert  the  catastrophe 
whose  shadow  hangs  over  us.  That  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  room.  At  the  end  of  this  meeting  each  of  us  must 
answer  to  his  conscience  on  what  we  have  done  here. 

How  have  we  come  to  this  condition  of  fear  and  jeopardy?  The  lifetime  of 
many  here  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the  growth  of  powerful  nations, 
the  stirrings  of  great  continents  with  newborn  hope,  the  conquest  of  space, 
and  great  inventions,  both  creative  and  destructive.  We  have  lived  in  a  century 
of  alternating  war  and  hope. 

Now,  the  foundation  of  our  hope  is  the  United  Nations.  Five  years  ago  we 
declared  at  San  Francisco  our  determination  "to  save  succeeding  generations 
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from  the  scourge  of  war,"  our  faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  our  belief 
in  justice  and  social  progress.  During  the  years  that  have  intervened,  some  of 
us  have  worked  hard  to  bring  this  about. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question :  Will  the  United  Nations  survive?  Will  the 
United  Nations  suffer  the  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations?  This  question  has 
been  answered.  If  by  nothing  else,  it  has  been  answered  by  United  Nations 
action  against  aggression  in  Korea.  Blood  is  thicker  than  ink. 

But  a  pall  of  fear  has  been  cast  over  our  hopes  and  our  achievements. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  fear?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
achieve  peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  in  these  5  years?  Why 
has  there  not  been  the  cooperation  among  the  great  powers  which  was  to  have 
buttressed  the  United  Nations?  Why  have  we  not  been  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  control  of  atomic  energy  and  the  regulation  of  armaments?  What 
has  been  the  obstacle  to  a  universal  system  of  collective  security? 

We  have  been  confronted  with  many  and  complex  problems,  but  the  main 
obstacle  to  peace  is  easy  to  identify,  and  there  should  be  no  mistake  in  anyone's 
mind  about  it.  That  obstacle  has  been  created  by  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

We  should  be  very  clear  in  our  minds  about  this  obstacle.  It  is  not  the  rise 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  strong  national  power  which  creates  difficulties.  It  is 
not  the  existence  of  different  social  and  economic  systems  in  the  world.  Nor 
is  it,  I  firmly  believe,  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  people  for  war. 
The  root  of  our  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  imperialism  directed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  be  more  explicit,  the  Soviet  Government  raises  five  barriers  to  peace. 

First,  Soviet  efforts  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  non- Soviet  world,  and 
thereby  fulfill  a  prediction  of  Soviet  theory,  have  made  genuine  negotiation 
very  difficult.  The  honorable  representative  of  Lebanon,  Dr.  Charles  Malik, 
stated  it  precisely  at  our  last  Assembly  when  he  said :  "There  can  be  no  greater 
disagreement  than  when  one  wants  to  eliminate  your  existence  altogether." 

Second,  the  shroud  of  secrecy  which  the  Soviet  leaders  have  wrapped  around 
the  people  and  the  states  they  control  is  a  great  barrier  to  peace.  This  has 
nourished  suspicion  and  misinformation  in  both  directions.  It  deprives  govern- 
ments of  the  moderating  influence  of  contact  between  peoples.  It  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  mutual  knowledge  and  confidence  essential  to  disarmament. 

Third,  the  rate  at  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  building  arms  and  armies, 
far  beyond  any  requirement  of  defense,  has  gravely  endangered  peace  throughout 
the  world.  While  other  countries  were  demobilizing  and  converting  their  in- 
dustries to  peaceful  purposes  after  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  territories 
under  its  control  pushed  preparation  for  war.  The  Soviet  Union  has  forced 
countries  to  rearm  for  their  self-defense. 

Fourth,  the  use  by  Soviet  leaders  of  the  international  Communist  movement 
for  direct  and  indirect  aggression  has  been  a  great  source  of  trouble  in  the  world. 
With  words  which  play  upon  honest  aspirations  and  grievances  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers have  manipulated  the  people  of  other  states  as  pawns  of  Russian  imperialism. 

Fifth,  the  Soviet  use  of  violence  to  impose  its  will  and  its  political  system  upon 
other  people  is  a  threat  to  the  peace.  There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  fact  that 
those  who  believe  in  some  particular  social  order  want  to  spread  it  throughout 
the  world.  But  as  one  of  my  predecessors,  Secretary  Adams,  said  of  the  efforts 
of  an  earlier  Russian  ruler,  Czar  Alexander,  to  establish  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
Emperor  "finds  a  happy  coincidence  between  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and 
the  interests  of  his  empire."    The  combination  of  this  international  ambition 
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and  the  Soviet  reliance  on  force  and  violence — though  it  be  camouflaged  as  civil 
war — is  a  barrier  to  peaceful  relations. 

This  conduct  conflicts  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  conflicts 
with  the  "Essentials  of  Peace"  resolution  passed  at  our  last  Assembly.  It  has 
created  a  great  and  terrible  peril  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Even  this  conduct  has  not  made  war  inevitable — we,  for  our  part,  do  not  ac- 
cept the  idea  that  war  is  inevitable.  But  it  has  lengthened  the  shadow  of  war. 
This  fact  cannot  be  obscured  by  propaganda  which  baits  the  hooks  with  words 
of  peace  and,  in  doing  so,  profanes  the  highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 


Strength  to  Prevent  Aggression 

There  is  only  one  real  way  the  world  can  maintain  peace  and  security  in  the 
face  of  this  conduct.  That  is  by  strengthening  its  system  of  collective  security. 
Our  best  hope  of  peace  lies  in  our  ability  to  make  absolutely  plain  to  potential 
aggressors  that  aggression  cannot  succeed.  The  security  of  those  nations  who 
want  peace  and  the  security  of  the  United  Nations  itself  demand  the  strength  to 
prevent  further  acts  of  aggression. 

One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  as  expressed  in  article 
1  of  the  Charter,  is  that  it  shall  ".  .  .  take  effective  collective  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts 
of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace  .  .  ." 

The  action  of  the  United  Nations  to  put  down  the  aggression  which  began  on 
June  25  against  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  exactly  the  effective  collective  meas- 
ure required.  It  marked  a  turning  point  in  history,  for  it  showed  the  way  to  an 
enforceable  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

The  world  waits  to  see  whether  we  can  build  on  the  start  we  have  made.  The 
United  Nations  must  move  forward  energetically  to  develop  a  more  adequate 
system  of  collective  security.    If  it  does  not  move  forward,  it  will  move  back. 

Article  24  of  the  Charter  gives  the  Security  Council  primary  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  But  if  the  Security 
Council  is  not  able  to  act  because  of  the  obstructive  tactics  of  a  permanent  mem- 
ber, the  Charter  does  not  leave  the  United  Nations  impotent.  The  obligation  of 
all  members  to  take  action  to  maintain  or  restore  the  peace  does  not  disappear 
because  of  a  veto.  The  Charter,  in  articles  10,  11,  and  14,  also  vests  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  authority  and  responsibility  for  matters  affecting  international 
peace.  The  General  Assembly  can  and  should  organize  itself  to  discharge  its 
responsibility  promptly  and  decisively  if  the  Security  Council  is  prevented  from 
acting. 

To  this  end,  the  United  States  Delegation  is  placing  before  the  Assembly  a 
number  of  recommendations  designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  United 
Nations  action  against  aggression. 

This  program  will  include  the  following  proposals  : 

First,  a  provision  for  the  calling  of  an  emergency  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly upon  24  hours'  notice  if  the  Security  Council  is  prevented  from  acting 
upon  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  an  act  of  aggression. 

Second,  the  establishment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  security  patrol,  a  peace 
patrol,  to  provide  immediate  and  independent  observation  and  reporting  from 
any  area  in  which  international  conflict  threatens,  upon  the  invitation  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  state  visited. 
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Third,  a  plan  under  which  each  member  nation  would  designate  within  its 
national  armed  forces  a  United  Nations  unit  or  units,  to  be  specially  trained 
and  equipped  and  continuously  maintained  in  readiness  for  prompt  service  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations.  To  assist  in  the  organization,  training,  and 
equipping  of  such  units,  we  will  suggest  that  a  United  Nations  military  adviser 
be  appointed.  Until  such  time  as  the  forces  provided  for  under  article  43  are 
made  available  to  the  United  Nations,  the  availability  of  these  national  units 
will  be  an  important  step  toward  the  development  of  a  world-wide  security 
system. 

Fourth,  the  establishment  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  committee  to  study 
and  report  on  means  which  the  United  Nations  might  use  through  collective 
action — including  the  use  of  armed  force — to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter. 

The  United  States  Delegation  shall  request  that  these  proposals  be  added  as  an 
item  to  the  agenda.  It  is  the  hope  of  our  Delegation  that  the  Assembly  will  act 
on  these  and  other  suggestions  which  may  be  offered  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
collective  security  system. 

In  so  doing,  we  must  keep  clearly  before  the  world  the  purpose  of  our  col- 
lective security  system,  so  that  no  one  can  make  any  mistake  about  it. 

We  need  this  defensive  strength  against  further  aggression  in  order  to  pass 
through  this  time  of  tension  without  catastrophe  and  to  reach  a  period  when 
genuine  negotiation  may  take  its  place  as  the  normal  means  of  settling  disputes. 

This  perspective  is  reflected  in  the  proposals  of  the  Secretary-General  for  a 
20-year  program,  a  perspective  from  which  we  can  derive  the  steadiness  and 
patience  required  of  us. 

This  perspective  takes  into  account  the  possibility  that  the  Soviet  Government 
may  not  be  inherently  and  unalterably  committed  to  standing  in  the  way  of  peace 
and  that  it  may  some  day  accept  a  live-and-let-live  philosophy. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  realists,  in  some  respects  at  least.  As  we  succeed  in 
building  the  necessary  economic  and  defensive  military  strength,  it  will  be- 
come clear  to  them  that  the  non-Soviet  world  will  neither  collapse  nor  be  dis- 
membered piecemeal.  Some  modification  in  their  aggressive  policies  may  follow 
if  they  then  recognize  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  require  a 
cooperative  relationship  with  the  outside  world. 

Time  may  have  its  effect.  It  is  but  33  years  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Czarist 
regime  in  Russia.  This  is  a  short  time  in  history.  Like  many  other  social  and 
political  movements  before  it,  the  Soviet  revolution  may  change.  In  so  doing, 
it  may  rid  itself  of  the  policies  which  now  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  living 
as  a  good  neighbor  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  no  assurance  that  this  will  take  place.  But,  as  the  United  Nations 
strengthens  its  collective  security  system,  the  possibilities  of  this  change  in 
Soviet  policy  will  increase.  If  this  does  not  occur,  the  increase  in  our  defensive 
strength  shall  be  the  means  of  insuring  our  survival  and  protecting  the  essential 
values  of  our  societies. 

But  our  hope  is  that  a  strong  collective  security  system  will  make  genuine 
negotiation  possible  and  that  this  will  in  turn  lead  to  a  cooperative  peace. 

■  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
the  United  Nations  will  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  world  during 
the  period  ahead  as  we  try  to  move  safely  through  the  present  tensions. 

I  have  already  stressed  the  importance  we  attached  to  the  United  Nations  as 
the  framework  of  an  effective  system  of  collective  security.    The  steps  we  take 
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to  strengthen  our  collective  security  are  not  only  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  will  contribute  positively  toward  its  development.  The  close 
ties  of  a  common  defense  are  developing  an  added  cohesion  among  regional 
groups.  This  is  a  significant  step  toward  a  closer  relationship  among  nations 
and  is  part  of  the  process  of  growth  by  which  we  are  moving  toward  a  larger 
sense  of  community  under  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  also  attaches  importance  to  the  universal  character  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  enables  it  to  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world  during  this  period  of  tension. 

As  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  collective  security  system  become  more  and 
more  effective,  and  as  tensions  begin  to  ease,  we  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
will  be  increasingly  important  as  a  means  of  facilitating  and  encouraging 
productive  negotiation. 

The  United  States  is  ready  and  will  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  negotiate 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  solve  problems.  We  shall  continue  to  hope  that  sometime 
negotiation  will  not  be  merely  an  occasion  for  propaganda. 

Solving  the  many  difficult  problems  in  the  world  must,  of  course,  be  a  gradual 
process.  It  will  not  be  achieved  miraculously,  overnight,  by  a  sudden  dramatic 
gesture.  It  will  come  about  step  by  step.  We  must  seek  to  solve  such  problems 
as  we  can,  and  endure  the  others  until  they  too  can  be  solved. 

The  Problems  of  Korea  and  Formosa 

Among  the  immediately  pressing  problems  which  require  the  attention  of  the 
General  Assembly  are  the  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  the 
problem  of  Formosa. 

In  a  special  and  indeed  a  unique  sense,  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  actions  of  this  Assembly,  in  its  sessions  of  1947 
and  1948,  outlined  the  United  Nations  aspirations  for  its  future.  Before  the 
aggression  of  last  June,  the  failure  to  achieve  these  purposes  had  been  a  matter 
of  deep  disappointment  and  concern.  The  aggression  of  June  25  raised  a  new 
challenge,  which  was  met  by  the  stout  action  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

I  have  every  belief  and  confidence  that  this  challenge  and  defiance  to  the 
authority  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  crushed  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  that 
thereafter  the  future  of  this  small  and  gallant  country  may  be  returned  where 
it  belongs — to  the  custody  of  its  own  people  under  the  guidance  of  the  United 
Nations. 

From  the  outset,  the  United  States  has  given  its  full  support  to  the  actions  of 
this  Assembly  and  of  the  Security  Council.  We  shall  continue  to  support 
the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  future  course  of  events  unfolds. 

We  shall  do  our  full  part  to  maintain  the  impressive  unity  which  has  thus  far 
been  demonstrated  in  Korea. 

The  aggressive  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  created  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  the  military  neutralization  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  announcing  on  June  27  the  measures  taken  to  effect 
this  neutralization,  emphasized  that  these  measures  were  to  prevent  military 
attack  either  by  mainland  forces  against  Formosa  or  by  forces  from  Formosa 
against  the  mainland.  The  President  made  it  clear  at  that  time  and  on  several 
subsequent  occasions,  that  these  measures  were  taken  without  prejudice  to  the 
future  political  status  of  Formosa,  and  that  the  United  States  has  no  territorial 
ambitions  and  seeks  no  special  position  or  privileges  with  respect  to  Formosa. 
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It  is  the  belief  of  ray  Government  that  the  problem  of  Formosa  and  the 
nearly  8  million  people  who  inhabit  it  should  not  be  settled  by  force  or  by 
unilateral  action.  We  believe  that  the  international  community  has  a  legitimate 
interest  and  concern  in  having  this  matter  settled  by  peaceful  means. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  Delegation  proposes  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  direct  its  attention  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  under  circumstances  in 
which  all  concerned  and  interested  parties  shall  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
express  their  views,  and  under  which  all  concerned  parties  will  agree  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  force  while  a  peaceful  and  equitable  solution  is  sought. 

We  shall  therefore  request  that  the  question  of  Formosa  be  added  to  the  agenda 
as  a  matter  of  special  and  urgent  importance. 

Advances  which  can  be  made  on  these  specific  issues,  and  the  improvement 
which  can  result  from  an  effective  collective  security  system,  may  help  the 
United  Nations  to  move  in  the  direction  of  settlement  of  further  disputes. 

We  also  anticipate  that,  as  our  collective  security  system  is  strengthened,  our 
efforts  to  achieve  the  regulation  of  armaments  may  then  begin  to  be  productive. 

My  country  reaffirms  its  support  of  the  United  Nations  plan  for  the  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  which  would  effectively  prohibit  atomic 
weapons.  We  will  continue  to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  any  other 
proposals  that  would  be  equally  or  more  effective  in  accomplishing  this  purpose. 
We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  work  out  the  basis 
for  effective  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces. 

In  talking  about  disarmament,  we  must  keep  one  elementary  point  absolutely 
clear :  that  is,  that  the  heart  and  core  of  any  real  disarmament  is  confidence 
that  agreements  are  being  carried  out  by  every  armed  nation.  No  one  nation 
can  have  such  confidence,  unless  it  has  knowledge  of  the  real  facts  in  other 
countries.  Such  knowledge  can  come  only  from  international  controls  based 
upon  free  international  inspection  in  every  country.    There  are  no  safe  short-cuts. 

Disarmament  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  effort,  and 
this  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  the  case.  To  those  who  advance  various 
disarmament  plans  for  propaganda  purposes,  the  United  Nations  has  only  to  ask 
this  simple  question :  If  you  mean  what  you  say,  are  you  willing  to  take  the  first 
step?  That  first  step  is  the  acceptance  of  effective  safeguards  under  the  United 
Nations.  There  can  be  no  other  basis  for  disarmament.  Only  when  every 
nation  is  willing  to  move  into  an  era  of  open  and  friendly  cooperation  in  the 
world  community  will  we  begin  to  get  genuine  progress  toward  disarmament. 

We  believe  nevertheless  that  efforts  in  this  direction  should  continue,  that  plans 
should  be  made,  and  negotiations  should  go  on.  This  subject  is  of  such  vital 
significance  that  no  stone  should  be  left  unturned,  in  the  hope  that  these  efforts 
will  some  day  be  successful. 

As  Mr.  Bredo  Stabell,  the  honorable  representative  of  Norway,  put  it  so  well, 
in  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments : 

"No  good  farmer  fails  to  prepare  for  the  summer's  sowing  and  harvest  during 
the  dark  and  cold  days  of  fall  and  winter.  In  my  country,  lying  astride  the 
Arctic  Circle,  the  farmer  would  never  reap  any  harvest  at  all  if  he  were  to 
postpone  his  labors  until  the  growing  season  is  upon  him." 

Mr.  Stabell  continued:  "It  requires  courage  and  steadfast  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  regulating  and 
reducing  armaments  when  rearmament  to  oppose  lawless  aggression  is  the  dire 
need  of  the  day.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  United  Nations  will  not  be  found 
wanting  in  foresight  and  steadfastness  in  this  important  field." 
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To  reap  the  harvests  of  peace  in  the  future,  if  I  may  make  use  of  Mr.  Stabell's 
excellent  image,  we  must  plan  and  work  now. 


I  have  stressed  the  work  we  must  do  to  strengthen  and  develop  our  collective 
security  system.  This  is  something  none  of  us  want  to  have  to  do,  but  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  push  ahead  energetically  with 
this  task. 

Does  this  mean  that  all  the  other  things  we  would  like  to  be  doing,  the  crea- 
tive, the  productive  activities,  should  be  put  aside  for  a  later  time? 

Not  at  all.  We  must  keep  pushing  ahead  at  the  same  time  with  our  efforts 
to  advance  human  well-being.  We  must  carry  on  with  our  war  against  want, 
even  as  we  arm  against  aggression.  We  must  do  these  two  things  at  the  same 
time,  because  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  constantly  before  us  the  whole 
purpose  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Unlike  the  medieval  monks  who  all  through  life  kept  before  them  a  skull  as 
a  symbol  of  death,  we  must  keep  before  our  eyes  the  living  thing  we  are  work- 
ing for — a  better  life  for  all  people  everywhere. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  now,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  and  of  many  member  nations,  to  trans- 
form the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  to  take  them  out  from  under  the  specter 
of  want,  to  give  people  everywhere  new  hope. 

We  can  meet  and  we  must  meet  the  challenge  of  human  misery,  of  hunger, 
poverty,  and  disease. 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  need  to  which  we  must  put  our  efforts,  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  the  problem  of  the  use  and  ownership  of  land,  a  source  of  misery 
and  suffering  to  millions. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia,  nations  have  been  seeking  to 
achieve  a  better  distribution  of  land  ownership.  Leaders  in  India  and  Pakistan, 
for  example,  are  keenly  aware  of  this  problem,  and  are  taking  steps  to  deal  with 
it  effectively. 

In  Japan,  as  the  result  of  a  land-reform  program,  3  million  farmers — well 
over  half  of  all  the  farmers  in  Japan — have  acquired  land. 

In  the  Republic  of  Korea,  where  previously  there  had  been  twice  as  many 
tenants  as  owners  of  land,  a  redistribution  of  farmlands  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  invasion,  changed  this  ratio  so  that  those  who  owned  land  outnumbered 
those  who  held  their  land  in  tenancy.  Plans  scheduled  for  this  summer  would 
have  made  farm  owners  of  90  percent  of  the  farm  families. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  result  of  redistribution  of  this  land  has  been 
to  give  the  individual  farmer  an  opportunity  to  work  for  himself  and  to  improve 
his  status. 

These  examples  I  have  cited  are  not  slogans  or  phrases.  They  suggest  what 
can  be  done  on  a  cooperative,  democratic  basis,  by  processes  of  peaceful  change, 
which  respect  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  his  right  to  self-reliance  and  a 
decent  livelihood.  The  result  has  not  been  what  has  been  called  land-reform 
in  certain  other  parts  of  the  world — to  collectivize  the  farmer  and  to  place  him 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  government  instead  of  the  land-owner. 

Equally  important  is  the  problem  of  better  use  of  the  land.  Control  of  soil 
erosion,  better  seeds,  better  tools,  and  better  fertilizers  are  needed  in  almost 
every  country,  but  especially  in  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
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Latin  America,  where  the  people  suffer  greatly  from  inefficient  use  of  their  land. 

The  major  responsibility  in  these  fields  rests,  of  course,  with  governments, 
but  the  United  Nations  should  make  special  efforts  to  advise  and  assist  govern- 
ments in  improving  land  use  and  productivity.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
funds  pledged  for  the  Technical  Assistance  Program  is  already  available,  to 
enable  us  to  push  ahead  with  an  attack  on  such  problems  as  these,  as  well  as 
problems  of  health,  education,  industrialization  and  public  administration. 

A  vast  opportunity  awaits  us  to  bring,  by  such  means  as  the  United  Nations 
has  been  developing,  new  hope  to  millions  whose  most  urgent  needs  are  for  food, 
land,  and  human  dignity. 

These  efforts,  and  this  experience,  if  concentrated  on  areas  of  particular  need, 
can  have  a  combined  impact  of  exciting  proportions. 

The  place  to  begin  is  Korea. 

The  Challenge  in  Korea 

Just  as  Korea  has  become  the  symbol  of  resistance  against  aggression,  so  can 
it  become  also  the  vibrant  symbol  of  the  renewal  of  life. 

A  great  deal  is  now  being  done  through  the  United  Nations  and  under  the 
unified  command  for  the  relief  of  the  Korean  people.  This  aid  needs  to  be  vastly 
increased. 

But  there  is  another  job  which  needs  to  be  done,  and  a  greater  one.  As  peace 
is  restored  in  Korea,  a  tremendous  job  of  reconstruction  will  be  required. 

The  devastation  which  has  overtaken  Korea  is  a  consequence  of  the  aggression 
from  the  North.  It  is  probably  unrealistic  to  expect  that  those  who  might  have 
prevented  or  recalled'  this  aggression  will  make  available  the  help  needed  to 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  this  invasion. 

The  lives  lost  as  the  result  of  this  aggression  cannot  be  recalled,  but  as  the 
people  of  Korea  set  about  the  task  of  reestablishing  a  free  and  independent 
nation,  as  they  begin  to  rebuild  their  country,  the  United  Nations  must  be  pre- 
pared to  marshal  its  resources  and  its  experience  to  help  them. 

Here,  by  focusing  on  one  place  of  extreme  need,  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  can  demonstrate  to  the  world  what  they  have  learned  about 
helping  people  to  combat  disease,  to  build  hospitals,  schools  and  factories,  to 
train  teachers  and  public  administrators,  to  make  the  land  fertile. 

This  is  a  job  that  can  be  done.  It  will  take  substantial  funds  and  resources, 
and  those  are  available.  Fifty-three  governments  have  pledged  their  support  to 
the  United  Nations  defense  of  Korea.  Some  of  them  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tribute military  personnel  or  equipment.  But  all  of  them,  I  am  sure,  will  want 
to  contribute  food,  transportation  and  industrial  equipment,  construction  mate- 
rials and  technicians,  to  the  great  task  of  reconstruction. 

My  Government  is  prepared  to  join  with  other  member  nations  in  making 
resources  and  personnel  available.  When  the  conflict  in  Korea  is  brought  to 
a  successful  conclusion  many  of  the  doctors,  engineers,  and  other  technicians, 
and  much  of  the  resources  now  being  used  to  support  the  United  Nations  mili- 
tary action,  will  be  made  available  by  my  Government  to  a  United  Nations  re- 
covery force. 

I  suggest  that  the  General  Assembly  have  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  set 
up  a  United  Nations  recovery  force  to  harness  this  great  collective  effort. 

These  measures  not  only  will  aid  in  restoring  the  people  of  Korea  quickly  to 
a  condition  of  peace  and  independence,  but  they  will  demonstrate  to  the  people 
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of  the  world  the  creative  and  productive  possibilities  at  the  command  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  destruction,  the  United  Nations  can  help  the  Korean  people 
to  create  a  society  which  will  have  lessons  in  it  for  other  people  everywhere. 
What  the  United  Nations  will  be  able  to  do  here  can  help  set  a  pattern  of  coordi- 
nated economic  and  social  action  in  other  places,  where  the  need  is  for  develop- 
ment, rather  than  rehabilitation. 

We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  members  of  the  United  Nations  will  be  able 
to  devote  their  energies  and  their  resources  to  productive  and  creative  activities, 
to  the  advancement  of  human  well-being,  rather  than  to  armaments. 

When  the  time  comes  that  a  universal  collective  security  system  enables 
nations  to  reduce  their  burden  of  armaments,  we  hope  that  other  nations  will 
join  us  in  pledging  a  good  part  of  the  amount  saved  to  such  productive  United 
Nations  activities  as  I  have  described. 

A  world  such  as  this,  in  which  nations  without  exception  work  together  for 
the  well-being  of  all  mankind,  seems  a  very  distant  goal  in  these  days  of  peril, 
but  our  faith  in  its  ultimate  realization  illumines  all  that  we  do  now. 


In  building  a  more  secure  and  prosperous  world  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  basic  motivation  of  our  effort :  the  inherent  worth  of  the  individual  human 
person.  Our  aim  is  to  create  a  world  in  which  each  human  being  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  his  creative  possibilities  in  harmony  with  all. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  relaxation  in  international  tension,  which  we  seek, 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  great  restoration  of  human  liberty,  where  it  is  now 
lacking,  and  progress  everywhere  toward  the  "larger  freedom." 

But  the  safeguarding  of  human  freedom  is  not  a  distant  goal,  nor  a  project 
for  the  future.  It  is  a  constant,  immediate,  and  urgent  concern  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  United  Nations  should  keep  forever  in  mind  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights,  and  we  should  press  forward  with 
the  work  of  our  distinguished  Human  Rights  Commission. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  creating  conditions  of  real  peace  in  the  world,  we 
must  always  go  forward  under  the  banner  of  liberty.  Our  faith  and  our  strength 
are  rooted  in  free  institutions  and  the  rights  of  man. 

We  speak  here  as  the  representatives  of  governments,  but  we  must  also 
speak  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen.  We  speak  for  people  whose  deep  concern 
is  whether  the  children  are  well  or  sick,  whether  there  is  enough  food,  whether 
the  roof  leaks,  whether  there  will  be  peace. 

But  peace,  for  them,  is  not  just  the  absence  of  war. 

The  peace  the  world  wants  must  be  free  from  fear — the  fear  of  invasion, 
the  fear  of  subversion,  the  fear  of  the  knock  on  the  door  at  midnight. 

The  peace  the  world  wants  must  be  free  from  want,  a  peace  in  which  neigh- 
bors help  each  other,  and  together  build  a  better  life. 

The  peace  the  world  wants  must  be  a  moral  peace,  so  that  the  spirit  of  man  may 
be  free,  and  the  barriers  between  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  may  drop  away 
and  leave  men  free  to  unite  in  brotherhood. 

This  is  the  task  before  us. 
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Selected  Resolutions  Adopted 
by  the  Fifth  Regular  Session 
of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly 


A.  DEVELOPMENT    OF    A    20- YEAR 
PROGRAM  FOR  ACHIEVING  PEACE 
THROUGH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

{On  November  20,  1950,  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  5,  with  1 
abstention,  approved  a  resolution  commending  the  Secretary-General  for  his  initia- 
tive in  preparing  a  10-point  memorandum  for  consideration  in  the  development  of 
a  20-year  program  for  achieving  peace  through  the  United  Nations.  It  further 
requested  the  appropriate  United  Nations  organs  to  give  consideration  to  those 
points  in  the  memorandum  with  which  they  are  particularly  concerned  and  to 
inform  the  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session  of  any  progress  achieved  through  such 
consideration. 

The  text  of  the  letter  communicated  to  members  of  the  United  Nations  on  June 
6,  1950,  by  the  Secretary-General,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  memorandum,  is  also 
reproduced.! 

1.  Resolution  Adopted  on  November  20j  1950 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  "Memorandum  of  points  for  consideration  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  20-year  programme  for  achieving  peace .  through  the  United  Na- 
tions" submitted  by  the  Secretary-General  (A/1304), 

Noting  that  progress  has  been  made  by  the  present  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  regard  to  certain  of  the  points  contained  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  Secretary-General, 

Reaffirming  its  constant  desire  that  all  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  friendly  relations  between  nations 
and  the  achievement  of  universal  peace, 
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1.  Commends  the  Secretary-General  for  his  initiative  in  preparing  his  mem- 
orandum and  presenting  it  to  the  General  Assembly ; 

2.  Requests  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to  give  consideration 
to  those  portions  of  the  memorandum  of  the  Secretary-General  with  which  they 
are  particularly  concerned ; 

3.  Requests  these  organs  to  inform  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session, 
through  the  Secretary-General,  of  any  progress  achieved  through  such 
consideration. 

2.  Note  by  the  Secretary-General 

The  Secretary-General  has  the  honour  to  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
on  6  June  1950,  together  with  a  memorandum  entitled  "Memorandum  of  points 
for  consideration  in  the  development  of  a  twenty-year  programme  for  achiev- 
ing peace  through  the  United  Nations".  The  Secretary-General  is  communicat- 
ing this  letter  and  memorandum  to  the  General  Assembly  in  connexion  with 
item  61  of  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  Assembly 
which  was  distributed  on  21  July  1950. 

Lake  Success,  6  June  1950 
The  deterioration  of  relations  between  leading  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
has  created  a  situation  of  most  serious  concern  for  the  United  Nations  and 
the  future  peace  of  the  world.  In  my  capacity  as  Secretary-General,  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  suggest  means  by  which  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and 
the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  could  be  employed  to  moderate  the  present 
conflict  and  to  enable  a  fresh  start  to  be  made  towards  eventual  peaceful  solu- 
tions of  outstanding  problems. 

To  this  end,  I  have  drawn  up  a  "Memorandum  of  points  for  consideration 
in  the  development  of  a  twenty-year  programme  for  achieving  peace  through 
the  United  Nations",  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  hereto. 

I  have  personally  handed  this  memorandum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Truman,  on  20  April,  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Clement  Attlee,  on  28  April,  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  France,  Mr.  Georges  Bidault,  on  3  May,  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Generalissimo  Joseph  Stalin,  on  15  May. 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  points  of  this  memorandum  with  the  fore- 
going Heads  of  Governments  and  with  other  leaders  of  their  Governments,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Mr.  Dean  Acheson, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France,  Mr.  Robert  Schuman,  the  Vice-Premier  of  the  USSR,  Mr. 
Viacheslav  Molotov,  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  USSR,  Mr.  Andrei 
Vishinsky. 

While  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for  me  to  state  the  views  of  any  of  the 
Governments  on  the  points  of  the  memorandum,  I  can  say  that  I  have  drawn 
from  my  conversations  a  firm  conviction  that  the  United  Nations  remains  a 
primary  factor  in  the  foreign  policy  of  each  of  these  Governments  and  that 
the  reopening  of  genuine  negotiations  on  certain  of  the  outstanding  issues 
may  be  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  no  significant  progress  can  be  made  while  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  remain  sharply  divided  on  the  question  of  the  representation 
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of  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council— the  Republic  of  China. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  question  be  settled. 

Under  point  2  of  the  annexed  memorandum,  I  have  made  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  resumption  of  negotiations  on  the  problems  of  atomic  energy.  An- 
other suggestion  was  made  in  the  appeal  circulated  on  20  April  1950  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to 
the  Geneva  Conventions  for  the  Protection  of  Victims  of  War,  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  reach  agreements  on  the  prohibition  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
"blind"  weapons  generally. 

In  connexion  with  point  7,  the  conversations  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  Mr.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  with  various  European 
Governments  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for  further  efforts  to  liberate  in- 
ternational trade  from  the  restrictions  and  discriminatory  practices  which 
now  hamper  the  free  flow  of  goods. 

Further  in  connexion  with  point  7,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement 
unanimously  adopted  in  Paris  on  4  May  1950  by  the  Administrative  Committee 
on  Co-ordination  (composed  of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  administra- 
tive heads  of  the  following  specialized  agencies:  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  International  Labour  Organisation,  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  World  Health  Organization,  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, International  Monetary  Fund,  International  Refugee  Organization,  Inter- 
national Telecommunication  Union,  International  Bureau  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  Interim  Commission  of  the  International  Trade  Organization).  The 
statement  reads: 

"The  present  division  of  the  world  and  the  increasingly  serious  conflicts  of 
policy  among  the  Great  Powers  have  gravely  impaired  the  prospects  for  world 
peace  and  for  raising  the  standards  of  living  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is 
of  particular  concern  to  the  administrative  heads  of  the  organizations  that  these 
conditions  threaten  the  very  basis  of  their  work.  The  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  are  founded  upon  the  principles  that  lasting  world  prob- 
lems— like  disease,  hunger,  ignorance  and  poverty,  which  recognize  no  fron- 
tier— can  never  be  overcome  unless  all  the  nations  join  in  universal  efforts  to 
these  ends.  We  affirm  the  validity  of  this  principle  of  universality.  The  United 
Nations  system  makes  ample  room  for  diversity  within  a  universal  framework. 
We  believe  it  would  be  a  disaster  if  efforts  to  realize  the  principle  of  universality 
in  practice  were  to  be  abandoned  now.  We  believe  that  the  greatest  efforts 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  directed  towards  achieving  in  fact  true  universality 
in  the  membership  and  programmes  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  those  of  the 
specialized  agencies  which  are  founded  on  that  principle.  We  also  believe  that 
it  is  necessary  for  all  the  Governments  to  renew  their  efforts  to  conciliate  and 
negotiate  the  political  differences  that  divide  them  and  obstruct  economic  and 
social  advancement.  Specifically,  we  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  that  the  present  poli- 
tical deadlock  in  the  United  Nations  be  resolved  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  peace  and  well-being  of  all  peoples  demand  from  their  Governments  a  great 
and  sustained  new  effort  by  the  nations  of  the  world  to  achieve  a  constructive 
and  durable  peace." 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  the  earnest  attention  of  your  Government  to 
the  annexed  memorandum.    I  have  in  contemplation  the  possibility  of  its  formal 
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submission  to  the  Security  Council  at  an  appropriate  time,  and  I  reserve  the 
right  to  place  it  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  forthcoming  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

(Signed)    Teygve  Lie 

Secretary-General 

MEMORANDUM  OF  POINTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION  IN  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  A  TWENTY-YEAR  PROGRAMME  FOR  ACHIEV- 
ING PEACE  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

As  Secretary-General,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  a  new  and  great  effort  must 
be  attempted  to  end  the  so-called  "cold  war"  and  to  set  the  world  once  more  on 
a  road  that  will  offer  greater  hope  of  lasting  peace. 

The  atmosphere  of  deepening  international  mistrust  can  be  dissipated  and  the 
threat  of  the  universal  disaster  of  another  war  averted  by  employing  to  the 
full  the  resources  for  conciliation  and  constructive  peace-building  present  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  employment  of  these  resources  can  secure  even- 
tual peace  if  we  accept,  believe  and  act  upon  the  possibility  of  peaceful  co- 
existence among  all  the  Great  Powers  and  the  different  economic  and  political 
systems  they  represent,  and  if  the  Great  Powers  evidence  a  readiness  to  under- 
take genuine  negotiation — not  in  a  spirit  of  appeasement — but  with  enlightened 
self-interest  and  common  sense  on  all  sides. 

Measures  for  collective  self-defence  and  regional  remedies  of  other  kinds  are 
at  best  interim  measures,  and  cannot  alone  bring  any  reliable  security  from  the 
prospect  of  war.  The  one  common  undertaking  and  universal  instrument  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  human  race  is  the  United  Nations.  A  patient,  con- 
structive long-term  use  of  its  potentialities  can  bring  a  real  and  secure  peace  to 
the  world.  I  am  certain  that  such  an  effort  will  have  the  active  interest  and 
support  of  the  smaller  Member  States,  who  have  much  to  contribute  in  the 
conciliation  of  Big-Power  differences  and  in  the  development  of  constructive 
and  mutually  advantageous  political  and  economic  co-operation. 

I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  certain  points  for  consideration  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  twenty-year  United  Nations  Peace  Programme.  Certain  of  these 
points  call  for  urgent  action.  Others  are  of  a  long-range  nature,  requiring 
continued  effort  over  the  next  twenty  years.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  problems 
of  the  peace  settlements  for  Austria,  Germany  and  Japan — because  the  founders 
of  the  United  Nations  indicated  that  the  peace  settlements  should  be  made 
separately  from  the  United  Nations.  But  I  believe  that  the  progress  of  a  United 
Nations  Peace  Programme  such  as  is  here  suggested  will  help  to  bring  these 
settlements  far  closer  to  attainment. 

1.  Inauguration  of  Periodic  Meetings  of  the  Security  Council,  Attended  by  For- 
eign Ministers,  or  Heads  or  Other  Members  of  Governments,  as  Provided  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Rules  of  Procedure;  Together  With 
Further  Developments  and  Use  of  Other  United  Nations  Machinery  for  'Nego- 
tiation, Mediation,  and  Conciliation  of  International  Disputes 

The  periodic  meetings  of  the  Security  Council  provided  for  in  Article  28  of 
the  Charter  have  never  been  held.  Such  periodic  meetings  should  be  held  semi- 
annually, beginning  with  one  in  1950.  In  my  opinion,  they  should  be  used  for 
a  general  review  at  a  high  level  of  outstanding  issues  in  the  United  Nations,  par- 
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ticularly  those  that  divide  the  Great  Powers.  They  should  not  be  expected 
to  produce  great  decisions  every  time ;  they  should  be  used  for  consultation — 
much  of  it  in  private — for  efforts  to  gain  ground  toward  agreement  on  ques- 
tions at  issue,  to  clear  up  misunderstandings,  to  prepare  for  new  initiatives  that 
may  improve  the  chances  for  definitive  agreement  at  later  meetings.  They 
should  be  held  away  from  Headquarters  as  a  general  rule,  in  Geneva,  the  capi- 
tals of  the  permanent  members  and  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Further  development  of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  for  mediation 
and  conciliation  should  be  undertaken,  including  re-establishment  of  the  regu- 
lar practice  of  private  consultations  by  the  representatives  of  the  five  Great 
Powers  on  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  veto  power  in  the  pacific  settlement  pro- 
cedures of  the  Security  Council. 

2.  A  Neio  Attempt  To  Make  Progress  Toward  Establishing  an  International  Con- 
trol System  for  Atomic  Energy  That  Will  Be  Effective  in  Preventing  Its  Use 
for  War  and  Promoting  Its  Use  for  Peaceful  Purposes 

We  cannot  hope  for  any  quick  or  easy  solution  of  this  most  difficult  problem 
of  atomic  energy  control.  The  only  way  to  find  out  what  is  possible  is  to  re- 
sume negotiation  in  line  with  the  directive  of  the  General  Assembly  last  fall 
"to  explore  all  possible  avenues  and  examine  all  concrete  suggestions  with  a 
view  to  determining  whether  they  might  lead  to  an  agreement".  Various  sug- 
gestions for  finding  a  basis  for  a  fresh  approach  have  been  put  forward.  One 
possibility  would  be  for  the  Security  Council  to  instruct  the  Secretary-General 
to  call  a  conference  of  scientists  whose  discussions  might  provide  a  reservoir  of 
new  ideas  on  the  control  of  weapons  of  ma«s  destruction  and  the  promotion  of 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  that  could  thereafter  be  explored  in  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Or,  it  may  be  that  an  interim  agreement 
could  be  worked  out  that  would  at  least  be  some  improvement  on  the  present 
situation  of  an  unlimited  atomic  arms  race,  even  though  it  did  not  afford  full 
security.  There  are  other  possibilities  for  providing  the  basis  for  a  new  start. : 
every  possibility  should  be  explored. 

3.  A  New  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Bringing  the  Armaments  Race  Under 
Control,  Not  Only  in  the  Field  of  Atomic  Weapons,  but  in  Other  Weapons  of 
Mass  Destruction  and  in  Conventional  Armaments 

Here  is  another  area  where  it  is  necessary  to  re-activate  negotiation  and  to 
make  new  efforts  at  finding  some  area  of  common  ground.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  up  to  now  there  has  been  virtually  a  complete  failure  here  and  that  the 
immediate  prospects  seem  poor  indeed.  Clearly  disarmament  requires  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  in  which  political  disputes  are  brought  nearer  to 
solution.  But  it  is  also  true  that  any  progress  at  all  toward  agreement  on  the 
regulation  of  armaments  of  any  kind  would  help  to  reduce  cold  war  tensions 
and  thus  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  political  disputes.  Negotiation  on  this 
problem  should  not  be  deferred  until  the  other  great  political  problems  are 
solved,  but  should  go  hand-in-hand  with  any  effort  to  reach  political  settlements. 

4.  A  Renewal  of  Serious  Efforts  To  Reach  Agreement  on  the  Armed  Forces  To  Be 
Made  Available  Under  the  Charter  to  the  Security  Council  for  the  Enforcement 
of  its  Decisions 

A  new  approach  should  be  made  toward  resolving  existing  differences  on  the 
size,  location  and  composition  of  the  forces  to  be  pledged  to  the  Security  Council 
under  Article  43  of  the  Charter.    Basic  political  difficulties  which  may  delay 
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a  final  solution  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  some  sort  of  an 
interim  accord  for  a  small  force  sufficient  to  prevent  or  stop  localized  outbreaks 
threatening  international  peace.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  force  would 
greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Security  Council  to  bring  about  peaceful 
settlements  in  most  of  the  cases  which  are  likely  to  come  before  it. 

5.  Acceptance  and  Application  of  the  Principle  That  It  Is  Wise  and  Right  To 
Proceed  as  Rapidly  as  Possible  Toward  Universality  of  Membership 

Fourteen  nations  are  now  awaiting  admission  to  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  these  countries  and  of  the  United  Nations,  I  believe 
they  should  all  be  admitted,  as  well  as  other  countries  which  will  attain  their 
independence  in  the  future.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  Germany  and  Japan 
would  also  be  admitted  as  soon  as  the  peace  treaties  have  been  completed. 

6.  A  Sound  and  Active  Programme  of  Technical  Assistance  for  Economic 
Development  and  Encouragement  of  Broad-scale  Capital  Investment,  Using 
All  Appropriate  Private,  Governmental  and  Intergovernmental  Resources 

A  technical  assistance  programme  is  in  its  beginnings,  assisted  by  the  strong 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  fundamental 
purpose  is  to  enable  the  people  of  the  under-developed  countries  to  raise  their 
standard  of  living  peacefully  by  specific  and  practicable  measures.  It  should  be 
a  continuing  and  expanding  programme  for  the  next  twenty  years  and  beyond, 
carried  forward  with  the  co-operation  of  all  Member  Governments,  largely 
through  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies,  with  mutual  beneficial 
programmes  planned  and  executed  on  a  basis  of  equality  rather  than  on  a  basis 
of  charity.  Through  this  means  the  opportunities  can  be  opened  up  for  capital 
investment  on  a  large  and  expanding  scale.  Here  lies  one  of  our  best  hopes  for 
combating  the  dangers  and  costs  of  the  cold  war. 

7.  More  Vigorous  Use  by  All  Member  Governments  of  the  Specialized  Agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  To  Promote,  in  the  Words  of  the  Charter,  "Higher 
Standards  of  Living,  Full  Employment  and  Conditions  of  Economic  and 
Social  Progress" 

The  great  potentialities  of  the  specialized  agencies  to  participate  in  a  long- 
range  programme  aimed  at  drastically  reducing  the  economic  and  social  causes 
of  war,  can  be  realized  by  more  active  support  from  all  Governments,  including 
the  membership  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  some  or  all  of  the  agencies  to  which  it 
does  not  now  belong.  The  expansion  of  world  trade  which  is  vital  to  any  long- 
range  effort  for  world  betterment  requires  the  early  ratification  of  the  Charter 
of  the  International  Trade  Organization. 

8.  Vigorous  and  Continued  Development  of  the  Work  of  the  United  Nations  for 
Wider  Observance  and  Respect  for  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  Freedoms 
Throughout  the  World 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Eights, 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1948  without  a  dissenting  vote,  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  great  documents  of  history.  The  United  Nations  is  now 
engaged  on  a  programme  that  will  extend  over  the  next  twenty  years — and 
beyond — to  secure  the  extension  and  wider  observance  of  the  political,  economic 
and  social  rights  there  set  down.  Its  success  needs  the  active  support  of  all 
Governments. 
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9.  Use  of  the  United  Nations  To  Promote,  by  Peaceful  Means  Instead  of  by 
Force,  the  Advancement  of  Dependent,  Colonial  or  Semi-Colonial  Peoples 
Towards  a  Place  of  Equality  in  the  World 

The  great  changes  which  have  been  taking  place  since  the  end  of  the  war 
among  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  must  be  kept  within  peaceful  bounds 
by  using  the  universal  framework  of  the  United  Nations.  The  old  relation- 
ships will  have  to  be  replaced  with  new  ones  of  equality  and  fraternity.  The 
United  Nations  is  the  instrument  capable  of  bringing  such  a  transition  to  pass 
without  violent  upheavals  and  with  the  best  prospect  of  bringing  long-run 
economic  and  political  benefits  to  all  nations  of  the  world. 

10.  Active  and  Systematic  Use  of  All  the  Powers  of  the  Charter  and  All  the 
Machinery  of  the  United  Nations  To  Speed  Up  the  Development  of  Inter- 
national Law  Towards  an  Eventual  Enforceable  World  Law  for  a  Universal 
World  Society 

These  three  last  points  deal  with  programmes  already  under  way  to  carry 
out  important  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  They  respond  to  basic 
human  desires  and  aspirations  and  co-ordinated  efforts  by  all  Governments  to 
further  these  programmes  [which]  are  indispensable  to  the  eventual  peaceful 
stabilization  of  international  relations.  There  are  many  specific  steps  which 
need  to  be  taken — for  example,  under  point  10,  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  greater  use  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  systematic 
development  and  codification  of  international  law.  More  important  is  that 
Governments  should  give  high  priority  in  their  national  policies  to  the  continued 
support  and  development  of  these  ideals  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  all 
striving  of  the  peoples  for  a  better  world. 

What  is  here  suggested  is  only  an  outline  of  preliminary  proposals  for  a 
programme;  much  more  development  will  be  needed.  It  is  self-evident  that 
every  step  mentioned,  every  proposal  made,  will  require  careful  and  detailed, 
even  laborious  preparation,  negotiation  and  administration.  It  is  equally  self- 
evident  that  the  necessary  measure  of  agreement  will  be  hard  to  realize  most 
of  the  time,  and  even  impossible  some  of  the  time.  Yet  the  world  can  never 
accept  the  thesis  of  despair — the  thesis  of  irrevocable  and  irreconcilable  conflict. 


B.  ADMISSION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

{The  General  Assembly  on  December  4,  1950,  adopted  a  resolution  noting  that 
the  Security  Council  had  not  made  recommendations  for  the  admission  of  certain 
states  (Austria,  Ceylon,  Eire,  Finland,  Jordan,  Italy,  Portugal,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
Nepal)  whose  membership  applications  were  pending  and  requesting  the  Council 
to  keep  the  applications  under  consideration.  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
was  46  to  5,  with  2  abstentions.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  296  (IV)  A  to  I  and  K  of  22  November  1949  concern- 
ing the  reconsideration,  by  the  Security  Council,  of  pending  applications  for 
membership, 
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Noting  that  the  General  Assembly  has  not  received  recommendations  for  the 
admission  of  any  of  the  applicants, 

Requests  the  Security  Council  to  keep  the  applications  under  consideration  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  resolutions. 


C.  INTERNATIONAL  CONTROL  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

{On  December  13,  1950,  the  General  Assembly  approved,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  5, 
with  3  abstentions,  a  resolution  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
of  12  members,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
as  of  January  1,  1951,  together  with  Canada,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next 
Assembly  session  on  ways  and  means  whereby  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  of  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  may  be  coordinated 
and  on  the  advisability  of  their  functions'  being  merged  and  placed  under  a  new 
and  consolidated  disarmament  commission.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  that  the  effective  regulation  and  reduction  of  national  armaments 
would  substantially  diminish  the  present  danger  of  war,  relieve  the  heavy 
economic  burden  placed  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  the  absence  of  a  system 
of  armaments  control,  and  permit  the  greater  use  of  man's  resources  to  projects 
devoted  to  his  betterment, 

Recognizing  that  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  to  be  effective 
must  cover  weapons  of  all  kinds,  must  be  based  on  unanimous  agreement,  and  so 
must  include  every  nation  having  substantial  armaments  and  armed  forces, 

Recognizing  further  that  any  plan  for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  must  be  based  upon  safeguards  that  will  secure  the 
compliance  of  all  nations, 

Recognizing  the  inability  to  date  to  achieve  agreement  among  nations  on  the 
elimination  of  atomic  weapons  under  a  system  of  effective  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  and  on  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  other  armaments  and 
armed  forces, 

Recalling  that  a  plan  has  been  developed  in  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  international 
control  of  atomic  energy,  which  would  make  effective  the  prohibition  of  atomic 
weapons;  and  that  much  useful  planning  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments, 

Desiring,  however,  to  carry  this  work  forward  toward  a  comprehensive  system 
of  armaments  control, 

Decides  to  establish  a  committee  of  twelve,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  as  of  1  January  1951,  together  with  Canada, 
to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments  may  be  co-ordinated  and  on  the  advis- 
ability of  their  functions  being  merged  and  placed  under  a  new  and  consolidated 
disarmament  commission. 
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D.    INDEPENDENCE  OF  KOREA 

1.  Problem  of  the  Independence  of  Korea 

{This  resolution,  after  preambular  reference  to  previous  actions  of  United 
Nations  bodies  on  Korea  and  to  the  present  Korean  situation,  (1)  recommends  {a) 
that  all  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  insure  conditions  of  stability  throughout 
Korea;  (b)  that  all  constituent  acts,  including  the  holding  of  elections  under  United 
Nations  auspices,  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent,  and 
democratic  government  in  the  sovereign  state  of  Korea;  (c)  that  United  Nations 
forces  should  not  remain  in  Korea  otherwise  than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving 
those  objectives;  and  (d)  that  all  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  Korea;  (2)  establishes  a  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  consisting  of  Australia,  Chile,  the  Nether- 
lands, Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  and  Thailand,  to  represent  the  United 
Nations  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent,  and  demo- 
cratic government  of  all  Korea,  and  an  interim  committee  composed  of  these  states 
to  consult  with  and  advise  the  United  Nations  Unified  Command  in  the  light  of  the 
above  recommendations;  and  (3)  requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in 
consultation  with  the  specialized  agencies,  to  develop  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion on  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  within 
3  weeks  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  to  expedite  the  study  of  long-term 
measures  to  promote  the  economic  development  and  social  progress  of  Korea. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  October  7,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  47  to t  5,  with  7 
abstentions.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  regard  to  its  resolutions  of  14  November  1947  (112  (II)),  of  12 
December  1948  (195  (III) )  and  of  21  October  1949  (293  (IV)  ), 

Having  received  and  considered  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea, 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  referred 
to  above  have  not  been  fully  accomplished  and,  in  particular,  that  the  unifica- 
tion of  Korea  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  by 
an  armed  attack  from  North  Korea  to  extinguish  by  force  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea, 

Recalling  the  General  Assembly  declaration  of  12  December  1948  that  there 
has  been  established  a  lawful  government  (the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea)  having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea  where 
the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  was  able  to  observe  and 
consult  and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside ;  that  this 
Government  is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of  the  free 
will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed  by  the 
Temporary  Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Government  in  Korea, 

Having  in  mind  that  United  Nations  armed  forces  are  at  present  operating  in 
Korea  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Security  Council  of  27 
June  1950,  subsequent  to  its  resolution  of  25  June  1950,  that  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be 
necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to  restore  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  area, 
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Recalling  that  the  essential  objective  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly referred  to  above  was  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  Government  of  Korea, 

1.  Recommends  that 

(a)  All  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  conditions  of  stability  through- 
out Korea ; 

(b)  All  constituent  acts  be  taken,  including  the  holding  of  elections,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent 
and  democratic  Government  in  the  sovereign  State  of  Korea ; 

(c)  All  sections  and  representative  bodies  of  the  population  of  Korea,  South 
and  North,  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  in 
the  resoration  of  peace,  in  the  holding  of  elections  and  in  the  establishment  of  a 
unified  Government; 

(d)  United  Nations  forces  should  not  remain  in  any  part  of  Korea  otherwise 
than  so  far  as  necessary  for  achieving  the  objectives  specified  in  sub-para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  above; 

(e)  All  necessary  measures  be  taken  to  accomplish  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  Korea ; 

2.  Resolves  that 

(a)  A  Commission  consisting  of  Australia,  Chile,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Phil- 
ippines, Thailand  and  Turkey,  to  be  known  as  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  be  established  to  (i)  assume 
the  functions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  present  United  Nations  Commission  in 
Korea;  (ii)  represent  the  United  Nations  in  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  a  unified,  independent  and  democratic  government  of  all  Korea;  (iii)  exer- 
cise such  responsibilities  in  connexion  with  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  General  Assembly  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  should  proceed  to  Korea  and  begin 
to  carry  out  its  functions  as  soon  as  possible ; 

(b)  Pending  the  arrival  in  Korea  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  the  Governments  of  the  States  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission  should  form  an  interim  committee  composed  of 
representatives  meeting  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  to  consult  with  and 
advise  the  United  Nations  Unified  Command  in  the  light  of  the  above  recom- 
mendations ;  the  interim  committee  should  begin  to  function  immediately  upon 
the  approval  of  the  present  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly ; 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  render  a  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  to  any  prior  special  session  which  might  be  called  to 
consider  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  resolution,  and  shall  render  such 
interim  reports  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  to  the  Secretary-General  for  trans- 
mission to  Members ; 

The  General  Assembly  furthermore, 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  hostilities  the  task  of 
rehabilitating  the  Korean  economy  will  be  of  great  magnitude, 

3.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  consultation  with  the  special- 
ized agencies,  to  develop  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  on  the  termination 
of  hostilities  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  within  three  weeks  of  the 
adoption  of  the  present  resolution  by  the  General  Assembly ; 
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4.  Also  recommends  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  expedite  the  study  of 
long-term  measures  to  promote  the  economic  development  and  social  progress 
of  Korea,  and  meanwhile  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  which  decide 
requests  for  technical  assistance  to  the  urgent  and  special  necessity  of  affording 
such  assistance  to  Korea ; 

5.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  in  the  performance  of  their  important  and 
difficult  task; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  Commission  with  adequate 
staff  and  facilities,  including  technical  advisers  as  required ;  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary-General  to  pay  the  expenses  and  per  diem  of  a  representative  and 
alternate  from  each  of  the  States  members  of  the  Commission. 


2.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 

{The  Assembly  on  December  1,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  51  to  0,  with  5  abstentions, 
adopted  two  resolutions  on  this  subject.  The  first  establishes  a  United  Nations 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  under  the  direction  of  a  United  Nations  Agent 
General;  authorizes  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Re- 
habilitation of  Korea  to  undertake  certain  functions  in  relation  to  the  relief  pro- 
gram; directs  the  Agent  General  to  coordinate  his  program  with  the  Commission, 
to  commence  it  at  such  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commission,  the  Unified 
Command,  and  himself,  to  ascertain  the  requirements  for  supplies  and  services  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation,  to  submit  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  through  the 
Secretary-General,  and  to  be  guided  in  matters  of  administration  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations established  for  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat;  and  estab- 
lishes an  Advisory  Committee  of  five  members  (Canada,  India,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  Uruguay)  to  advise  the  Agent  General  with  regard  to  major 
financial,  procurement,  distribution,  and  other  economic  problems.  The  Secretary- 
General,  after  consultation  with  the  Korean  Commission,  is  authorized  to  appoint 
the  Agent  General  and  to  establish  a  special  account  to  which  should  be  credited 
all  contributions  in  cash,  kind,  or  services  to  the  program.  The  Agent  General  is 
instructed  to  make  use  of  existing  facilities,  services,  and  personnel  through  national 
and  international  agencies  and  organizations,  to  consult  with  the  Secretary-General 
to  insure  full  coordination  of  efforts,  and  to  make  use  of  the  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance of  the  United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies.  The  resolution  also  requests 
these  various  bodies  to  assist  the  Agent  General  in  his  work  and  calls  upon  all 
governments,  specialized  agencies,  and  nongovernmental  agencies,  pending  begin- 
ning of  operations  by  the  Agency,  to  continue  to  furnish  through  the  Secretary- 
General  such  assistance  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Unified  Command.  Countries 
not  members  are  also  invited  to  participate  in  financing  the  Korean  relief  program. 
The  resolution  concludes  with  a  16-point  statement  of  general  policy  on  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  Korea. 

The  second  resolution  deals  with  financial  arrangements  for  the  Korean  relief 
program.  It  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Negotiating  Committee  composed 
of  seven  or  more  members  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  member  and  non- 
member  states  as  to  the  amounts  which  governments  may  be  willing  to  contribute 
toward  the  financing  of  the  Korean  relief  program.  As  soon  as  the  Negotiating 
Committee  has  finished  its  work,  the  Secretary-General  is  requested  to  arrange  an 
appropriate  meeting  of  member  and  nonmember  states  at  which  members  may 
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commit  themselves  as  to  their  national  contributions  and  the  contributions  of  non- 
members  may  be  made  known.} 

A. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  regard  to  its  resolution  of  7  October  1950  on  the  problem  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Korea, 

Having  received  and  considered  a  report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
submitted  in  accordance  with  that  resolution, 

Mindful  that  the  aggression  by  North  Korean  forces  and  their  warfare  against 
the  United  Nations  seeking  to  restore  peace  in  the  area  has  resulted  in  great 
devastation  and  destruction  which  the  Korean  people  cannot  themselves  repair, 

Recognizing  that  as  a  result  of  such  aggression  the  people  of  Korea  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  relief  supplies  and  materials  and  help  in  reconstructing  their 
economy, 

Deeply  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Korean  people  and  determined  to  assist 
in  their  alleviation, 

Convinced  that  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  programme  of  relief  and  re- 
habilitation for  Korea  is  necessary  both  to  the  maintenance  of  lasting  peace 
in  the  area  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  economic  foundations  for  the  building 
of  a  unified  and  independent  nation, 

Considering  that,  under  the  said  resolution  of  7  October  1950,  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  is  the  principal 
representative  of  the  United  Nations  in  Korea  and  hence  must  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  undertaken  by  the  United  Nations  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  and  purposes  mentioned  in  the  said  resolution, 

Considering  that  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  set  up  a  special  authority  with 
broad  powers  to  plan  and  supervise  rehabilitation  and  relief  and  to  assume  such 
functions  and  responsibilities  related  to  planning  and  supervision,  to  technical 
and  administrative  matters,  and  to  questions  affecting  organization  and  imple- 
mentation as  are  to  be  exercised  under  the  plans  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  such  authority  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
in  close  co-operation  with  the  Commission, 

A.  Establishment  of  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for  the 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea 

1.  Establishes  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkra) 
under  the  direction  of  a  United  Nations  Agent  General,  who  shall  be  assisted 
by  one  or  more  deputies.  The  Agent  General  shall  be  responsible  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  the  conduct  (in  accordance  with  the  policies  established  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  having  regard  to  such  general  policy  recommendations 
as  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea  may  make)  of  the  programme  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea,  as 
that  programme  may  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly ; 

2.  Authorizes  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea : 

(a)  To  recommend  to  the  Agent  General  such  policies  concerning  the  United 
Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency's  programme  and  activities  as  the  Com- 
mission may  consider  necessary  for  the  effective  discharge  of  the  Commission's 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  independent  and 
democratic  government  in  Korea  ; 
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(b)  To  determine,  after  consultation  with  the  Agent  General,  the  geographical 
areas  within  which  the  Agency  shall  operate  at  any  time ; 

(c)  To  designate  authorities  in  Korea  with  which  the  Agent  General  may 
establish  relationships ;  and  to  advise  the  Agent  General  on  the  nature  of  such 
relationships ; 

(d)  To  take  such  steps  as  may  be  needed  to  support  the  Agent  General  in 
fulfilling  his  task  in  accordance  with  the  policies  established  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  ; 

(e)  To  consider  the  reports  of  the  Agent  General  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  transmit  any  comments  thereon  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
the  General  Assembly ; 

(f )  To  call  for  information  on  those  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Agent  General 
which  the  Commission  may  consider  necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of 
its  work ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Commission  to  consult  from  time  to  time  with  the  Agent 
General  in  regard  to  the  provisional  programme  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  especially  with 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  that  programme  to  meet  the  needs  of  Korea  as  defined 
in  the  statement  of  general  policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council; 

4.  Directs  the  Agent  General: 

(a)  To  co-ordinate  his  programme  with  measures  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Assembly  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
unified,  independent  and  democratic  government  in  Korea,  and  to  support  the 
Commission  in  fulfilling  this  task ; 

(b)  To  commence  the  operation  of  the  programme  in  Korea  at  such  time 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  Nations  Unified  Command,  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  and  the 
Agent  General ; 

(c)  To  consult  with  and  generally  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  on  the 
matters  set  forth  under  paragraph  2  (a)  and  be  governed  by  its  advice  on  the 
matters  covered  in  paragraphs  2(b)  and  2(c); 

5.  Further  directs  the  Agent  General,  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  functions: 

(a)  To  ascertain,  after  consultation  with  the  designated  authorities  in  Korea, 
the  requirements  for  supplies  and  services  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  made 
necessary  by  the  consequences  of  armed  conflict  in  Korea  ; 

(b)  To  provide  for  the  procurement  and  shipment  of  supplies  and  services 
and  for  their  effective  distribution  and  utilization  within  Korea ; 

(c)  To  consult  with  and  assist  the  appropriate  authorities  in  Korea  with 
respect  to  measures  necessary  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean  economy  and 
the  effective  distribution  and  utilization  within  Korea  of  supplies  and  services 
furnished ; 

(d)  To  submit  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  through  the  Secretary-General, 
transmitting  copies  simultaneously  to  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea,  and  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ; 

(e)  To  be  guided  in  matters  of  administration,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  special  requirements  of  the  programme,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  es- 
tablished for  the  operation  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations ; 
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Specifically  he  shall: 

(1)  Select  and  appoint  his  staff  in  accordance  with  general  arrangements  made 
in  agreement  with  the  Secretary-General,  including  such  of  the  staff  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  Agent  General  and  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  agree  are  applicable ; 

(2)  Utilize,  wherever  appropriate,  and  within  budgetary  limitations,  the 
existing  facilities  of  the  United  Nations  ; 

(3)  Establish,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  and  in  agreement  with 
the  Advisory  Committee  established  under  paragraph  6  below,  financial  regu- 
lations for  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency ; 

(4)  Arrange,  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative 
and  Budgetary  Questions,  for  the  rendering  and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Agency  under  procedures  similar  to  those  applicable  to  the  rendering  and  audit 
of  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations ; 

6.  Establishes  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  .  .  . 
(five  Member  States)  to  advise  the  Agent  General  with  regard  to  major  financial, 
procurement  distribution  and  other  economic  problems  pertaining  to  his  planning 
and  operations.  The  Committee  shall  meet  on  the  call  of  the  Agent  General 
but  not  less  than  four  times  a  year.  The  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
held  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  except  in  special  circumstances, 
when  the  Committee,  after  consultation  with  the  Agent  General,  may  meet  else- 
where if  it  deems  that  this  would  be  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  its 
work.  The  Committee  shall  determine  its  own  methods  of  work  and  rules  of 
procedure ; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  after  consulting  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  appoint  the  United  Nations  Agent  General  for  Korean  Reconstruction, 
and  authorizes  the  Agent  General  to  appoint  one  or  more  Deputy  Agents  General 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General; 

8.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  establish  a  special  account  to  which 
should  be  credited  all  contributions  in  cash,  kind  or  services,  the  resources 
credited  to  the  account  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  programme  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  and  administrative  expenses  connected  therewith;  and  directs 
the  Secretary-General  to  make  cash  withdrawals  from  the  account  upon  request 
of  the  Agent  General.  The  Agent  General  is  authorized  to  use  contributions 
in  kind  or  services  at  his  discretion ; 

9.  Recommends  that  the  Agent  General  in  carrying  out  his  functions : 

(a)  Make  use  at  his  discretion  of  facilities,  services  and  personnel  that  may 
be  available  to  him  through  existing  national  and  international  agencies  and 
organizations  both  governmental  and  non-governmental ; 

(b)  Consult  with  the  Secretary-General  and  the  heads  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies before  appointing  his  principal  subordinate  personnel  in  their  respective 
fields  of  competence ; 

(c)  Make  use  of  the  advice  and  technical  assistance  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  and,  where  appropriate,  request  them  to  undertake 
specific  projects  and  special  tasks  either  at  their  own  expense  or  with  funds 
made  available  by  the  Agent  General ; 

(d)  Maintain  close  contact  with  the  Secretary-General  for  the  purpose  of 
ensuring  fullest  co-ordination  of  efforts  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies  in  support  of  the  programme ; 
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10.  Authorizes  the  Agent  General  to  enter  into  agreements  with  such  authori- 
ties in  Korea  as  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabili- 
tation of  Korea  may  designate,  containing  terms  and  conditions  governing 
measures  affecting  the  distribution  and  utilization  in  Korea  of  the  supplies  and 
services  furnished,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  general  policy  on  Korean 
relief  and  rehabilitation  contained  in  section  B  of  the  present  resolution ; 

11.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  available  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  and  subject  to  appropriate  financial  arrangements,  such  facilities, 
advice  and  services  as  the  Agent  General  may  request ; 

12.  Requests  the  specialized  agencies  and  non-governmental  organizations  to 
make  available  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  and  subject  to  appropriate 
financial  arrangements,  such  facilities,  advice  and  services  as  the  Agent  General 
may  request ; 

13.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  review  the  reports  of  the 
Agent  General  and  any  comments  which  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the 
Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  may  submit  thereon,  and  such  other 
data  as  may  be  available  on  the  progress  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 
and  to  make  appropriate  reports  and  recommendations  thereon  to  the  General 
Assembly ; 

14.  Calls  upon  all  Governments,  specialized  agencies  and  non-governmental 
organizations,  pending  the  beginning  of  operations  by  the  United  Nations  Korean 
Reconstruction  Agency,  to  continue  to  furnish  through  the  Secretary-General 
such  assistance  for  the  Korean  people  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Unified 
Command ; 

15.  Invites  countries  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  participate  in 
financing  the  programme  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea ; 

B.  Statement  of  general  policy  on  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea 

16.  Approves  the  following  statement  of  general  policy : 

1.  The  United  Nations  programme  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  is 
necessary  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  unified,  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  government  in  Korea. 

2.  To  this  end,  it  is  the  objective  of  the  United  Nations  to  provide,  subject 
to  the  limit  of  the  resources  placed  at  its  disposal  for  this  purpose,  relief  and 
rehabilitation  supplies,  transport  and  services,  to  assist  the  Korean  people  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  and  to  repair  the  devastation  caused  by  aggression,  and 
to  lay  the  necessary  economic  foundations  for  the  political  unification  and 
independence  of  the  country. 

3.  The  United  Nations  programme  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  for  Korea  shall 
be  carried  out  in  practice  in  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  rapid  restoration 
of  the  country's  economy  in  conformity  with  the  national  interests  of  the  Korean 
people,  having  in  view  the  strengthening  of  the  economic  and  political  inde- 
pendence of  Korea  and  having  in  view  that,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  United  Nations,  such  assistance  must  not  serve  as  a  means 
for  foreign  economic  and  political  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Korea 
and  must  not  be  accompanied  by  any  conditions  of  a  political  nature. 

4.  The  United  Nations  programme  is  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  general  recovery 
effort  that  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Korean  people  on  their  own  initiative  and 
responsibility,  through  the  most  effective  utilization  of  their  own  resources  as 
Well  as  of  the  aid  which  is  rendered  under  the  programme. 
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5.  Whilst  the  programme  should  be  consistent  with  the  pattern  of  long-term 
economic  development  in  Korea,  it  is  itself  necessarily  limited  to  relief  and  re-  I 
habilitation,  and  contributions  and  supplies  furnished  under  this  programme  i 
shall  be  used  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

6.  First  priority  shall  be  given  to  the  provision  of  the  basic  necessities  of  ] 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  the  population  of  Korea  and  measures  to  prevent 
epidemics.    Second  highest  priority  shall  be  given  to  projects  which  will  yield  ( 
early  results  in  the  indigenous  production  of  basic  necessities ;  this  will  include  | 
the  reconstruction  of  transport  and  power  facilities.    As  the  programme  develops,  ! 
emphasis  should  be  shifted  to  the  provision  of  other  materials,  supplies  and  ] 
equipment  for  the  reconstruction  or  replacement  of  war-damaged  facilities  nec- 
essary to  the  economic  life  of  the  country.  , 

7.  The  necessary  measures  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  distribution  shall  , 
be  so  conducted  that  all  classes  of  the  population  shall  receive  their  equitable 
shares  of  essential  commodities  without  discrimination  as  to  race,  creed  or 
political  belief. 

8.  Subject  to  adequate  control,  the  distribution  of  supplies  shall  be  carried 
out,  as  appropriate,  through  public  and  co-operative  organizations,  through 
non-profit-making  voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  and  through 
normal  channels  of  private  trade.  At  the  same  time,  measures  shall  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  cost  of  distribution  and  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  supplies 
are  kept  to  the  minimum.  Measures  shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  special 
needs  of  refugees  and  other  distressed  groups  of  the  population  are  met  through 
appropriate  public  welfare  programmes,  and  accordingly  the  sale  of  relief  sup- 
plies will  take  place  only  in  justifiable  cases  and  under  conditions  agreed  upon 
with  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of 
Korea. 

9.  The  local  currency  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion supplies  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Agent  General,  an  amount  commensurate 
with  the  value  of  goods  and  services  supplied,  shall  be  paid  into  an  account  under 
the  control  of  the  Agent  General.  The  Agent  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea, 
and  in  agreement  with  the  Advisory  Committee  referred  to  in  paragraph  6 
of  Section  A  of  the  present  resolution,  shall  use  these  funds  for  appropriate 
additional  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  within  Korea,  for  the  local  cur- 
rency expenses  of  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  operations  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  for  measures  to  combat  inflation.  The  proceeds  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose. 

10.  The  necessary  economic  and  financial  measures  shall  be  taken  by  the  au- 
thorities in  Korea  to  ensure  that  the  resources  provided  under  the  United  Na- 
tions programme,  as  well  as  Korean  resources,  are  effectively  employed  to  aid 
in  laying  the  economic  foundations  of  the  country.  Among  these,  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  measures  to  combat  inflation,  to  sound  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies,  to  the  requisite  pricing,  rationing  and  allocation  controls  (including 
the  pricing  of  goods  imported  under  the  programme),  to  the  prudent  use  of 
Korean  foreign  exchange  resources  together  with  promotion  of  exports,  and  to 
the  efficient  management  of  government  enterprise. 

11.  Import  taxes  shall  not  be  imposed  on  relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies 
received  under  the  United  Nations  programme. 

12.  The  authorities  in  Korea  should  maintain  such  records  and  make  such 
reports  on  the  receipt,  distribution  and  use  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Agent  General  after  consultation  with  them. 
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13.  All  authorities  in  Korea  shall  freely  permit  the  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies,  includ- 
ing the  examination  of  all  storage  and  distribution  facilities  as  well  as  records. 

14.  The  personnel  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  accorded  within  Korea  the 
privileges,  immunities  and  facilities  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  function. 

15.  All  authorities  in  Korea  and  the  Secretary-General  shall  use  their  best 
efforts  to  inform  the  people  of  Korea  of  the  sources  and  purposes  of  the  con- 
tributions of  funds,  supplies  and  services. 

16.  In  determining  Korea's  needs  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  in  drawing  up 
programmes  and  plans,  and  in  implementing  such  programmes  and  plans,  the 
Agency  created  to  administer  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  programme  should 
consult  with  and  utilize,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  the  services  of  Korean 
authorities. 

B. 

The  General  Assembly, 

1.  Requests  the  President  to  appoint  a  Negotiating  Committee  composed  of 
seven  or  more  members  for  the  purpose  of  consulting,  as  soon  as  possible  during 
the  current  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  with  Member  and  non-member 
States  as  to  the  amounts  which  Governments  may  be  willing  to  contribute 
towards  the  financing  of  the  programme  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
Korea ; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Negotiating  Committee  to  adopt  procedures  best  suited  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  task,  bearing  in  mind : 

(a)  The  need  for  securing  the  maximum  contribution  in  cash  ; 

(b)  The  desirability  of  ensuring  that  any  contribution  in  kind  is  of  a  nature 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  contemplated  programmes;  and 

(c)  The  degree  of  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  by  specialized  agencies, 
non-member  States  and  other  contributors ; 

3.  Requests  that,  as  soon  as  the  Negotiating  Committee  has  ascertained  the 
extent  to  which  Member  States  are  willing  to  make  contributions,  all  delegations 
be  notified  accordingly  by  the  Secretary-General  in  order  that  they  may  consult 
with  their  Governments ; 

4.  Decides  that,  as  soon  as  the  Negotiating  Committee  has  completed  its  work, 
the  Secretary-General  shall,  at  the  Committee's  request,  arrange,  during  the 
current  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  appropriate  meeting  of  Member 
and  non-member  States  at  which  Members  may  commit  themselves  to  their 
national  contributions  and  the  contributions  of  non-members  may  be  made  known. 


3.  Ribbons  for  Korean  Service 

{This  resolution  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
United  Nations  Unified  Command  in  Korea  for  the  design  and  award,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe,  of  a  distinguishing  ribbon  or  other  insignia  for 
personnel  who  have  participated  in  Korea  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  It  was  adopted  on  December  12,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  5,  with 
2  abstentions.} 
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The  General  Assembly, 

Desiring  to  symbolize  the  valour  and  sacrifices  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  served  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  in  repelling  aggression  in  Korea, 

Recalling  its  resolution  92  (I)  on  the  official  seal  and  emblem  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  resolution  167  (II)  on  the  United  Nations  flag,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  Security  Council  of  7  July  1950  authorizing  the  Unified  Command  to  use 
the  United  Nations  flag, 

Resolves  that  the  Secretary-General  be  requested  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Unified  Command,  established  pursuant  to  the  Security  Council  resolution 
of  7  July  1950,  for  the  design  and  award,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  prescribe,  of  a  distinguishing  ribbon  or  other  insignia  for  per- 
sonnel which  has  participated  in  Korea  in  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


E.  UNITING  FOR  PEACE 

{Three  resolutions  under  this  heading  were  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  2,  1950.  The  first  is  .divided  into  five  sections  and  was  adopted  byJ52 
votes  to  5,  with  2  abstentions.  The  first  section  provides  that,  if  the  Security 
Council,  because  of  lack  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent  members,  fails  to 
exercise  its  primary  responsibility  regarding  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security,  the  General  Assembly  shall  immediately  consider  the  matter  in  regular 
or  emergency  special  session  and  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  members 
for  collective  measures,  including,  when  necessary,  the  use  of  armed  force.  Emer- 
gency special  sessions  are  authorized. 

The  second  session  establishes  a  Peace  Observation  Commission  which  can 
observe  and  report  on  the  situation  in  any  area  where  there  is  international  tension 
likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and  security.  Fourteen  member  states  are 
designated  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

In  the  third  section  members  are  invited  to  survey  their  resources  to  determine 
what  assistance  they  can  render  in  support  of  any  recommendations  of  the  Security 
Council  or  General  Assembly  for  the  restoration  of  international  peace  and 
security.  The  Assembly  recommends  that  each  member  maintain  within  its 
national  armed  forces  elements  which  can  be  promptly  made  available  to  the 
United  Nations  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  or  Assembly.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  appointment  of  a  panel  of  military  experts. 

Establishment  of  a  Collective  Measures  Committee  is  provided  for,  in  the  fourth 
section,  to  study  and  report  to  the  Council  and  Assembly  by  September  1,  1951, 
on  methods  and  resources  which  can  be  made  available  to  the  United  Nations  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The  membership  of  this 
Committee  is  also  named. 

Finally,  members  are  urged  to  respect  fully  and  to  intensify  joint  action  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations  to  develop  and  stimulate  universal  respect 
for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  to  intensify 
individual  and  collective  efforts  to  achieve  conditions  of  economic  stability  and 
social  progress.  An  annex  prescribes  necessary  changes  and  additions  in  the 
Assembly's  rules  of  procedure  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

The  second  resolution  recommends  to  the  Security  Council  that  it  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  that  action  provided  for  under  the  Charter  is  taken  with 
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respect  to  matters  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  and  that  it  devise  measures  for  the  earliest  application  of  Articles  43,  45, 
46,  and  47  of  the  Charter  regarding  the  placing  by  members  of  armed  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  52  to  0,  with  6 
abstentions. 

The  third  resolution,  unanimously  adopted,  recommends  that  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council  meet  to  discuss,  collectively  or  otherwise,  and,  if  necessary, 
with  other  states  concerned  all  problems  likely  to  threaten  international  peace  and 
hamper  United  Nations  activities  with  a  view  to  their  solution,  and  that  these 
members  advise  the  Assembly  of  the  results  of  their  consultations.} 

RESOLUTION  A 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  that  the  first  two  stated  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

"To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take 
effective  collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the 
peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  to  bring  about  by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  international  law,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace",  and 

"To  develop  friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  take  other  ap- 
propriate measures  to  strengthen  universal  peace", 

Reaffirming  that  it  remains  the  primary  duty  of  all  Members  of  the  United 
'Nations,  when  involved  in  an  international  dispute,  to  seek  settlement  of  such 
a  dispute  by  peaceful  means  through  the  procedures  laid  down  in  Chapter  VI 
of  the  Charter,  and  recalling  the  successful  achievements  of  the  United  Nations 
in  this  regard  on  a  number  of  previous  occasions, 

Finding  that  international  tension  exists  on  a  dangerous  scale, 

Recalling  its  resolution  290  (IV)  entitled  "Essentials  of  peace",  which  states 
that  disregard  of  the  Principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  international  tension,  and  desiring  to  con- 
tribute further  to  the  objectives  of  that  resolution, 

Reaffirming  the  importance  of  the  exercise  by  the  Security  Council  of  its 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 
and  the  duty  of  the  permanent  members  to  seek  unanimity  and  to  exercise 
restraint  in  the  use  of  the  veto, 

Reaffirming  that  the  initiative  in  negotiating  the  agreements  for  armed 
forces  provided  for  in  Article  43  of  the  Charter  belongs  to  the  Security  Council, 
and  desiring  to  ensure  that,  pending  the  conclusion  of  such  agreements,  the 
United  Nations  has  at  its  disposal  means  for  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security, 

Conscious  that  failure  of  the  Security  Council  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Member  States,  particularly  those  responsibilities  referred 
to  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  does  not  relieve  Member  States  of  their 
obligations  or  the  United  Nations  of  its  responsibility  under  the  Charter  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security, 

Recognizing  in  particular  that  such  failure  does  not  deprive  the  General 
Assembly  of  its  rights  or  relieve  it  of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Charter  in 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security, 

Recognizing  that  discharge  by  the  General  Assembly  of  its  responsibilities 
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in  these  respects  calls  for  possibilities  of  observation  which  would  ascertain 
the  facts  and  expose  aggressors ;  for  the  existence  of  armed  forces  which  could 
be  used  collectively;  and  for  the  possibility  of  timely  recommendation  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  collective  action  which, 
to  be  effective,  should  be  prompt, 

A. 

1.  Resolves  that  if  the  Security  Council,  because  of  lack  of  unanimity  of  the 
permanent  members,  fails  to  exercise  its  primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  in  any  case  where  there  appears 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggression,  the  General 
Assembly  shall  consider  the  matter  immediately  with  a  view  to  making  appropri- 
ate recommendations  to  Members  for  collective  measures,  including  in  the  case 
of  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression  the  use  of  armed  force  when 
necessary,  to  maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and  security.  If  not  in 
session  at  the  time,  the  General  Assembly  may  meet  in  emergency  special 
session  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  request  therefor.  Such  emergency 
special  session  shall  be  called  if  requested  by  the  Security  Council  on  the  vote 
of  any  seven  members,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Adopts  for  this  purpose  the  amendments  to  its  rules  of  procedure  set  forth 
in  the  annex  to  the  present  resolution ; 

B. 

3.  Establishes  sl  Peace  Observation  Commission  for  which  the  calendar  years 
1951  and  1952  shall  be  composed  of  fourteen  Members,  namely :  China,  Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Iraq,  Israel,  New  Zealand.,  Pakistan,  Sweden, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Uruguay,  and  which 
could  observe  and  report  on  the  situation  in  any  area  where  there  exists  inter- 
national tension  the  continuance  of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  Upon  the  invitation  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  State  into  whose  territory  the  Commission  would  go,  the  General  Assembly, 
or  the  interim  Committee  when  the  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  may  utilize  the 
Commission  if  the  Security  Council  is  not  exercising  'the  functions  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Charter  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  question.  Decisions  to  utilize 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  on  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting.  The  Security  Council  may  also  utilize  the  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  its  authority  under  the  Charter ; 

4.  The  Commission  shall  have  authority  in  its  discretion  to  appoint  subcom- 
missions  and  to  utilize  the  services  of  observers  to  assist  it  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions ; 

5.  Recommends  to  all  governments  and  authorities  that  they  co-operate  with 
the  Commission  and  assist  it  in  the  performance  of  its  functions; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the  necessary  staff  and  facilities, 
utilizing,  where  directed  by  the  Commission,  the  United  Nations  Panel  of  Field 
Observers  envisaged  in  General  Assembly  resolution  297  B  (IV)  ; 

C. 

7.  Invites  each  Member  of  the  United  Nations  to  survey  its  resources  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  assistance  it  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  in  support  of  any  recommendations  of  the  Security  Council  or  pf 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  restoration  of  international  peace  and  security; 
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8.  Recommends  to  the  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  that  each  Member 
maintain  within  its  national  armed  forces  elements  so  trained,  organized  and 
equipped  that  they  could  promptly  be  made  available,  in  accordance  with  its 
constitutional  processes,  for  service  as  a  United  Nations  unit  or  units,  upon 
recommendation  by  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  use  of  such  elements  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  recognized  in  Article  51  of  the  Charter ; 

9.  Invites  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  inform  the  Collective  Meas- 
ures Committee  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  measures 
taken  in  implementation  of  the  preceding  paragraph ; 

10.  Bequests  the  Secretary-General  to  appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee provided  for  in  paragraph  11,  a  panel  of  military  experts  who  could 
be  made  available,  on  request,  to  Member  States  wishing  to  obtain  technical 
advice  regarding  the  organization,  training,  and  equqipment  for  prompt  service 
as  United  Nations  units  of  the  elements  referred  to  in  paragraph  8 ; 

D. 

11.  Establishes  a  Collective  Measures  Committee  consisting  of  fourteen  Mem- 
bers, namely :  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Mex- 
ico, Philippines,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  the  United  States  of  America,  Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia,  and  directs 
the  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General  and  with  such  Mem- 
ber States  as  the  Committee  finds  appropriate,  to  study  and  make  a  report  to 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  not  later  than  1  September 
1951,  on  methods,  including  those  in  Section  C  of  the  present  resolution,  which 
might  be  used  to  maintain  and  strengthen  international  peace  and  security  in 
accordance  with  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter,  taking  account 
of  collective  self-defence  and  regional  arrangements  (Articles  51  and  52  of  the 
Charter)  ; 

12.  Recommends  to  all  Member  States  that  they  co-operate  with  the  Committee 
and  assist  it  in  the  performance  of  its  functions  ; 

13.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  the  staff  and  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sections  C 
and  D  of  the  present  resolution ; 

E. 

14.  The  General  Assembly,  in  adopting  the  proposals  set  forth  above,  is  fully 
conscious  that  enduring  peace  will  not  be  secured  solely  by  collective  security 
arrangements  against  breaches  of  international  peace  and  acts  of  aggression, 
but  that  a  genuine  and  lasting  peace  depends  also  upon  the  observance  of  all 
the  Principles  and  Purposes  established  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
upon  the  implementation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  other  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations  intended  to 
achieve  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  and  especially 
upon  respect  for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  and  on  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  conditions  of  economic 
and  social  well-being  in  all  countries  ;  and  accordingly 

15.  Urges  Member  States  to  respect  fully,  and  to  intensify,  joint  action,  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  Nations,  to  develop  and  stimulate  universal  respect 
for  and  observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  to  intensify 
individual  and  collective  efforts  to  achieve  conditions  of  economic  stability  and 
social  progress,  particularly  through  the  development  of  under-developed  coun- 
tries and  areas. 
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ANNEX 

The  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  are  amended  in  the  following 
respects : 

1.  The  present  text  of  rule  8  shall  become  paragraph  (a)  of  that  rule,  and 
a  new  paragraph  (b)  shall  be  added  to  read  as  follows  : 

"Emergency  special  sessions  pursuant  to  resolution    (V)  shall  be  con- 

vened within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  receipt  by  the  Secretary-General  of  a 
request  for  such  a  session  from  the  Security  Council,  on  the  vote  of  any  seven 
members  thereof,  or  of  a  request  from  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  expressed  by  vote  in  the  Interim  Committee  or  otherwise,  or  of  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  Members  as  provided  in  rule  9." 

2.  The  present  text  of  rule  9  shall  become  paragraph  (a)  of  that  rule  and 
a  new  paragraph  (b)  shall  be  added  to  read  as  follows  : 

"This  rule  shall  apply  also  to  a  request  by  any  Member  for  an  emergency 
special  session  pursuant  to  resolution   (V).  In  such  a  case  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  communicate  with  other  Members  by  the  most  expeditious  means 
of  communication  available." 

3.  Rule  10  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"In  the  case  of  an  emergency  special  session  convened  pursuant  to  rule  8  (b), 
the  Secretary-General  shall  notify  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  at  least 
twelve  hours  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  session." 

4.  Rule  16  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  provisional  agenda  of  an  emergency  special  session  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  simultaneously  with  the  communi- 
cation summoning  the  session." 

5.  Rule  19  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"During  an  emergency  special  session  additional  items  concerning  the  mat- 
ters dealt  with  in  resolution   (V)  may  be  added  to  the  agenda  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Members  present  and  voting." 

6.  There  is  added  a  new  rule  to  precede  rule  65  to  read  as  follows : 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  rule  and  unless  the  General 
Assembly  decides  otherwise,  the  Assembly  in  case  of  an  emergency  special  ses- 
sion, shall  convene  in  plenary  session  only  and  proceed  directly  to  consider  the 
item  proposed  for  consideration  in  the  request  for  the  holding  of  the  session, 
without  previous  reference  to  the  General  Committee  or  to  any  other  Committee ; 
the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  for  such  emergency  special  sessions  shall  be, 
respectively,  the  Chairman  of  those  delegations  from  which  were  elected  the 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  previous  session." 

RESOLUTION  B 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace  and  security,  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and,  in  particular,  with  Chapters  V,  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Charter, 

The  General  Assembly 

Recommends  to  the  Security  Council: 
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That  it  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  the  action  provided  for 
under  the  Charter  is  taken  with  respect  to  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the 
peace  or  acts  of  aggression  and  with  respect  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes or  situations  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security ; 

That  it  should  devise  measures  for  the  earliest  application  of  Articles  43,  45, 
46  and  47  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  regarding  the  placing  of  armed 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council  by  the  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  effective  functioning  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

The  above  dispositions  should  in  no  manner  prevent  the  General  Assembly 
from  fulfilling  its  functions  under  resolution  —  (V). 

RESOLUTION  C 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  that  the  primary  function  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  is 
to  maintain  and  promote  peace,  security  and  justice  among  all  nations, 

Recognizing  the  responsibility  of  all  Member  States  to  promote  the  cause  of 
international  peace  in  accordance  with  their  obligations  as  provided  in  the 
Charter, 

Recognizing  that  the  Charter  charges  the  Security  Council  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  maintaining  international  peace  and  security, 

Reaffirming  the  importance  of  unanimity  among  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  on  all  problems  which  are  likely  to  threaten  world  peace, 

Recalling  General  Assembly  resolution  190  (III)  entitled  "Appeal  to  the 
Great  Powers  to  renew  their  efforts  to  compose  their  differences  and  establish 
a  lasting  peace", 

Recommends  to  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  that : 

(a)  They  meet  and  discuss,  collectively  or  otherwise,  and,  if  necessary,  with 
other  States  concerned,  all  problems  which  are  likely  to  threaten  international 
peace  and  hamper  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  view  to  their 
resolving  fundamental  differences  and  reaching  agreement  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  the  Charter ; 

(b)  They  advise  the  General  Assembly  and,  when  it  is  not  in  session,  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  as  soon  as  appropriate,  of  the  results  of  their 
consultations. 


F.  TREATMENT  OF  PEOPLE  OF  IN- 
DIAN ORIGIN  IN  THE  UNION  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

[This  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  33  to  6,  with  21  abstentions,  on  De- 
cember 2,  1950.  After  recalling  previous  action  by  the  Assembly  on  this  matter, 
the  Assembly  recommends  that  India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
proceed  to  the  holding  of  a  round-table  conference;  recommends  that,  in  the  event 
of  failure  to  hold  such  a  conference  before  April  1,  1951,  or  to  reach  agreement  in 
such  conference  within  a  reasonable  time,  there  shall  be  established  to  assist  the 
parties  a  commission  of  three  members,  one  to  be  nominated  by  the  South  African 
Government,  another  by  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  third  by  the  other  two  mem- 
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bers,  or,  in  default  of  agreement,  in  a  reasonable  time  by  the  Secretary-General; 
calls  upon  the  Governments  concerned  to  refrain  from  action  prejudicial  to  the 
success  of  their  negotiations,  in  particular  implementation  or  enforcement  by  the 
South  African  Government  of  the  Group  Areas  Act,  and  includes  this  item  in  the 
agenda  of  the  next  regular  Assembly  session.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  44  (I)  and  265  (III)  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
people  of  Indian  origin  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

Having  considered  the  communication  by  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
India  to  the  Secretary-General  dated  10  July  1950, 

Having  in  mind  its  resolution  103  (I)  of  19  November  1946  against  racial  per- 
secution and  discrimination,  and  its  resolution  217  (III)  dated  10  December 
1948  relating  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 

Considering  that  a  policy  of  "racial  segregation"  (Apartheid)  is  necessarily 
based  on  doctrines  of  racial  discrimination, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  Governments  of  India,  Pakistan  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  proceed,  in  accordance  with  resolution  265  (III),  with  the  holding 
of  a  round  table  conference  on  the  basis  of  their  agreed  agenda  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  ; 

2.  Recommends  that,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  Governments  concerned  to 
hold  a  round  table  conference  before  1  April  1951  or  to  reach  agreement  in  the 
round  table  conference  within  a  reasonable  time,  there  shall  be  established  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  parties  in  carrying  through  appropriate  negotiations 
a  commission  of  three  members,  one  member  to  be  nominated  by  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  another  to  be  nominated  by  the  Governments  of 
India  and  Pakistan  and  the  third  to  be  nominated  by  the  other  two  members  or, 
in  default  of  agreement  between  these  two,  in  a  reasonable  time  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General ; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Governments  concerned  to  refrain  from  taking  any  steps 
which  would  prejudice  the  success  of  their  negotiations,  in  particular,  the  im- 
plementation or  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  "The  Group  Areas  Act,"  pend- 
ing the  conclusion  of  such  negotiations  ; 

4.  Decides  to  include  this  item  in  the  agenda  of  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


G.  THREATS  TO  THE  POLITICAL  IN- 
DEPENDENCE AND  TERRITORIAL 
INTEGRITY  OF  GREECE 

{The  General  Assembly  on  December  1,  1950,  approved  three  resolutions  on 
this  item.  The  first  resolution,  which  concerns  those  members  of  the  Greek  armed 
forces  who  were  captured  by  the  Greek  guerrillas  and  taken  into  countries  north 
of  Greece,  recommends  the  repatriation  of  all  those  who  so  wish,  calls  upon  the 
states  concerned  to  take  the  necessary  measures  of  implementation,  and  instructs 
the  Secretary-General  to  request  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  insure  liaison  with  the  national  Red  Cross 
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organizations  of  the  states  concerned,  with  a  view  to  implementing  the  resolution. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  53  to  5,  with  1  abstention. 

The  second  resolution  approves  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Balkans,  continues  it,  and  authorizes  the  Interim  Committee  (the 
"Little  Assembly")  to  act  as  it  thinks  proper  on  any  recommendation  which  the 
Special  Committee  may  make  for  its  own  dissolution.  This  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  53  to  6,  with  no  abstentions. 

The  third  resolution  deals  with  the  repatriation  of  Greek  children.  It  requests 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  continue  their  efforts  in  accordance  with  previous 
Assembly  resolutions  on  this  subject,  urges  all  states  harboring  Greek  children 
to  make  necessary  arrangements  for  their  early  return  to  their  parents,  establishes 
a  three-member  Standing  Committee  to  act  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary- 
General  and  to  consult  with  the  states  concerned  with  a  view  to  early  repatriation 
of  the  children,  and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  from  time  to  time 
to  members  on  the  progress  made  in  implementation  of  the  present  resolution. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  50  votes  to  0,  with  5  abstentions.} 

A. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  unanimous  conclusions  of  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  the  Balkans  concerning  those  members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces 
who  were  captured  by  the  Greek  guerrillas  and  taken  into  countries  north  of 
Greece, 

Having  noted  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  the  other  States 
concerned  are  still  detaining  these  members  of  the  Greek  armed  forces  without 
justification  under  commonly  accepted  international  practice, 

1.  Recommends  the  repatriation  of  all  those  among  them  who  express  the  wish 
to  be  repatriated ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  States  concerned  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
speedy  implementation  of  the  present  resolution  ; 

3.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  request  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  ensure  liaison  with  the 
national  Red  Cross  organizations  of  the  States  concerned,  with  a  view  to  im- 
plementing the  present  resolution. 

B. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans  and  having  noted  that,  although  a  certain  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  situation  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece,  there  nevertheless  remains 
a  threat  to  the  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  Greece, 

1.  Approves  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the 
Balkans ; 

2.  Continues  the  Special  Committee  in  being  until  the  sixth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference  and  administrative 
arrangements  contained  in  General  Assembly  resolutions  109  (II),  193  (III) 
and  288  (IV),  unless  meanwhile  the  Special  Committee  recommends  to  the  In- 
terim Committee  its  own  dissolution ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Interim  Committee  to  act  on  such  recommendation  as  it 
thinks  proper. 
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C. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  reports  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  of  the  Secretary-General, 
and  particularly  the  statement  that  "not  a  single  Greek  child  has  yet  been  returned 
to  his  native  land  and,  except  for  Yugoslavia,  no  country  harbouring  Greek 
children  has  taken  definite  action  to  comply  with  the  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  in  two  successive  years  by  the  General  Assembly", 

Recognizing  that  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  the  children 
to  their  homes,  in  a  humanitarian  spirit  detached  from  political  or  ideological 
considerations, 

Expressing  its  full  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  by  the 
Secretary-General  to  implement  General  Assembly  resolutions  193  C  (III)  and 
288  B  (IV), 

1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  to  continue  their  efforts  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aforementioned  resolutions; 

2.  Urges  all  States  harbouring  the  Greek  children  to  make  all  the  necessary 
arrangements,  in  co-operation  with  the  Secretary-General  and  the  international 
Red  Cross  organizations,  for  the  early  return  of  the  Greek  children  to  their 
parents  and,  whenever  necessary,  to  allow  the  international  Red  Cross  organi- 
zations free  access  to  their  territories  for  this  purpose ; 

3.  Establishes  a  Standing  Committee,  to  be  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  Peru,  the  Philippines  and  Sweden,  to  act  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary- 
General,  and  to  consult  with  the  representatives  of  the  States  concerned,  with 
a  view  to  the  early  repatriation  of  the  children ; 

4.  Requests  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  to  co-operate  with  the  Standing  Committee ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  Member 
States  on  the  progress  made  in  the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution,  and 
requests  the  international  Red  Cross  organization  and  the  Secretary-General  to 
submit  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session. 


H.  OBSERVANCE  IN  BULGARIA, 
HUNGARY,  AND  RUMANIA  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL FREEDOMS 

{This  resolution  takes  note  of  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  on  the  peace-treaty  procedure  for  settlement  of  disputes,  condemns  the 
willful  refusal  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania  to  fulfill  their  obligation  to 
appoint  representatives  to  the  treaty  commissions,  and  observes  that  the  conduct 
of  the  three  governments  indicates  their  awareness  of  breaches  of  the  peace  treaties 
and  their  indifference  to  the  sentiments  of  the  world  community.  Also,  it  notes 
with  anxiety  the  continued,  serious  accusations  on  the  violation  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  in  these  three  states  and  the  lack  of  satisfactory  refuta- 
tion of  these  accusations,  and  invites  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  submit  any 
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evidence  on  this  question  to  the  Secretary-General,  who  is  asked  to  notify  members 
of  any  such  information  received.  It  was  adopted  November  3,  1950,  by  a  vote 
of  40  to  5,  with  12  abstentions.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  achieve  inter- 
national co-operation  in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion. 

Having  eegaed  to  General  Assembly  resolutions  272  (III)  and  294  (IV)  con- 
cerning the  question  of  the  observance  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms,  and  to  its  decision  in  the  latter  resolu- 
tion to  submit  certain  questions  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  an 
advisory  opinion, 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  advisory  opinion  delivered  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  30  March  1950  and  18  July  1950  to  the  effect  that  : 

(a)  The  diplomatic  exchanges  between  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania  on 
the  one  hand,  and  certain  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  signatories  to  the 
Treaties  of  Peace  on  the  other,  concerning  the  implementation  of  article  2  of 
the  Treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  and  article  3  of  the  Treaty  with 
Romania,  disclose  disputes  subject  to  the  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
contained  in  article  36  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  article  40  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Hungary,  and  article  38  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Romania ; 

(6)  The  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania  are  obligated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  those  article's  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  which  relate 
to  the  settlement  of  disputes,  including  the  provisions  for  the  appointment  of 
representatives  to  the  Treaty  Commissions  ; 

(c)  If  one  party  fails  to  appoint  a  representative  to  a  Treaty  Commission 
under  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania  where  that 
party  is  obligated  to  appoint  a  representative  to  the  Treaty  Commission,  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  is  not  authorized  to  appoint  the  third 
member  of  the  Commission  upon  the  request  of  the  other  party  to  a  dispute ; 

2.  Condemns  the  willful  refusal  of  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and 
Romania  to  fulfill  their  obligation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace 
to  appoint  representatives  to  the  Treaty  Commissions,  which  obligation  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice ; 

3.  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  Romania  in  this  matter  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  aware  of  breaches 
being  committed  of  those  articles  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  under  which  they  are 
obligated  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
in  their  countries ;  and  that  they  are  callously  indifferent  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  world  community; 

4.  Notes  with  anxiety  the  continuance  of  serious  accusations  on  these  matters 
against  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania,  and  that  the  three 
Governments  have  made  no  satisfactory  refutation  of  these  accusations ; 

5.  Invites  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  particular  those  which  are 
parties  to  the  Treaties  of  Peace  with  Bulgaria,  Hungary  and  Romania,  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary-General  all  evidence  which  they  now  hold  or  which  may  become 
available  in  future  in  relation  to  this  question ; 

6.  Likewise  invites  the  Secretary-General  to  notify  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  of  any  information  he  may  receive  in  connexion  with  this  question. 
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I.  RELATIONS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND  OF  SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES  WITH  SPAIN 

{This  resolution  revokes  the  recommendation  for  the  withdrawal  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers  from  Madrid,  contained  in  General  Assembly  resolution  39  (I)  of 
December  12,  1946,  and  the  recommendation  intended  to  debar  Spain  from  member- 
ship in  international  agencies  established  by  or  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  38  to  10,  with  12  abstentions,  on 
November  4,  1950.} 

The  General  Assembly, 
Considering  that : 

The  General  Assembly,  during  the  second  part  of  its  first  session  in  1946, 
adopted  several  recommendations  concerning  Spain,  one  of  which  provided  that 
Spain  be  debarred  from  membership  in  international  agencies  established  by  or 
brought  into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations,  and  another  that  Member 
States  withdraw  their  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  from  Madrid, 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  and  the  exchange  of  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  with  a  Government  does  not  imply  any  judgment  upon  the  domestic 
policy  of  that  Government, 

The  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  are  technical  and  largely  non- 
political  in  character  and  have  been  established  in  order  to  benefit  the  peoples 
of  all  nations,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  be  free  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  participation  of  Spain  in  their  activities  is  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  their  work, 

Resolves: 

1.  To  revoke  the  recommendation  for  the  withdrawal  of  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  from  Madrid,  contained  in  General  Assembly  resolution  39  (I)  of 
12  December  1946 ; 

2.  To  revoke  the  recommendation  intended  to  debar  Spain  from  membership 
in  international  agencies  established  by  or  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
United  Nations,  which  recommendation  is  a  part  of  the  same  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1946  concerning  relations  of  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  with  Spain. 


J,  PEACE  THROUGH  DEEDS  AND 
CONDEMNATION  OF  PROPA- 
GANDA AGAINST  PEACE 

{The  Assembly  action  taken  in  the  two  resolutions  "Peace  Through  Deeds"  and 
"Condemnation  of  Propaganda  Against  Peace"  grew  out  of  an  item  submitted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  with  the  title  "Declaration  on  the  Removal  of  the  Threat  of  a  New 
War  and  the  Strengthening  of  Peace  and  Security  Among  the  Nations."  Following 
the  rejection  of  various  amendments  proposed  by  the  Soviet  group,  the  Assembly  on 
November  17,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  5,  with  1  abstention,  approved  the  resolution 
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"Peace  Through  Deeds."  In  general  this  resolution  condemns  aggression,  by  what- 
ever weapons  used,  and  asserts  the  indispensability  of  deeds  if  aggression  is  to  be 
met  and  if  the  goal  of  elimination  of  atomic  weapons  and  regulation  of  other 
weapons  and  armed  forces  is  to  be  achieved. 

A  second  resolution,  "Condemnation  of  Propaganda  Against  Peace,"  reaffirms 
previous  resolutions  and  declares  that  propaganda  against  peace  includes  incitement 
to  conflicts  or  acts  of  aggression,  measures  tending  to  isolate  peoples  from  any  con- 
tact with  the  world,  and  measures  tending  to  silence  or  distort  United  Nations 
activities  in  favor  of  peace  or  to  prevent  peoples  from  knowing  the  views  of  other 
member  states.  This  resolution  was  adopted  on  November  17,  1950,  by  a  vote  of 
49  to  0,  with  7  abstentions.} 

1.  Peace  Through  Deeds 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  profound  desire  of  all  mankind  to  live  in  enduring  peace  and 
security,  and  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want, 

Confident  that,  if  all  Governments  faithfully  reflect  this  desire  and  observe 
their  obligations  under  the  Charter,  lasting  peace  and  security  can  be  established, 

Condemning  the  intervention  of  a  State  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  State 
for  the  purpose  of  changing  its  legally  established  Government  by  the  threat 
of  or  use  of  force, 

1.  Solemnly  reaffirms  that,  whatever  the  weapons  used,  any  aggression,  whether 
committed  openly,  or  by  fomenting  civil  strife  in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  Power, 
or  otherwise,  is  the  gravest  of  all  crimes  against  peace  and  security  throughout 
the  world ; 

2.  Determines  that  for  the  realization  of  lasting  peace  and  security  it  is  in- 
dispensible : 

(1)  That  prompt  united  action  be  taken  to  meet  aggression  wherever  it  arises ; 

(2)  That  every  nation  agree : 

(a)  To  accept  effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy,  under  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  basis  already  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to 
make  effective  the  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  ; 

(b)  To  strive  for  the  control  and  elimination,  under  the  United  Nations,  of  all 
other  weapons  of  mass  destruction ; 

(c)  To  regulate  all  armaments  and  armed  forces  under  a  United  Nations  sys- 
tem of  control  and  inspection,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual  reduction ; 

(d)  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  diversion  for  armaments  of  its  human  and 
economic  resources  and  to  strive  towards  the  development  of  such  resources  for 
the  general  welfare,  with  due  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  under-developed  areas 
of  the  world  ; 

3.  Declares  that  these  goals  can  be  attained  if  all  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  demonstrate  by  their  deeds  their  will  to  achieve  peace. 

2.  Condemnation  of  Propaganda  Against  Peace 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  110  (II)  and  290  (IV),  paragraph  8,  which  con- 
demn all  propaganda  against  peace  and  recommend  the  free  exchange  of  in- 
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formation  and  ideas  as  one  of  the  foundations  of  good  neighbourly  relations 
between  the  peoples ; 
2.  Declares  that  such  propaganda  includes: 

(1)  Incitement  to  conflicts  or  acts  of  aggression; 

(2)  Measures  tending  to  isolate  the  peoples  from  any  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  by  preventing  the  press,  radio  and  other  media  of  communication  from 
reporting  international  events,  and  thus  hindering  mutual  comprehension  and 
understanding  between  peoples ; 

(3)  Measures  tending  to  silence  or  distort  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
in  favour  of  peace  or  to  prevent  their  peoples  from  knowing  the  views  of  other 
States  Members. 


{This  resolution  refers,  first,  to  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine  then  notes  with  concern  that  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  between  the  parties  and  that  repatriation,  resettlement,  economic  and  social 
rehabilitation  of  the  refugees,  and  the  payment  of  compensation  have  not  been 
effected,  and  recognizes  that,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near  East, 
the  refugee  question  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  urgency.  Governments 
and  authorities  concerned  are  then  urged  to  seek  agreement  by  negotiations  con- 
ducted either  with  the  Commission  or  directly,  with  a  view  to  final  settlement  of 
the  questions  outstanding.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  establish  an  office  to 
make  arrangements  for  assessment  and  payment  of  compensation  pursuant  to  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  194  (III),  to  work  out  other  arrangements  for  implemen- 
tation of  other  objectives  of  that  resolution,  and  to  continue  consultation  with  the 
parties  regarding  measures  for  protection  of  the  rights,  property,  and  interests  of  the 
refugees.  Finally,  the  Assembly  calls  upon  the  governments  concerned  to  under- 
take measures  to  insure  that  refugees,  whether  repatriated  or  resettled,  will  be 
treated  without  any  discrimination.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  48 
to  5,  with  4  abstentions,  on  December  14,  1950.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  194  ( III )  of  11  December  1948, 

Having  examined  with  appreciation  the  general  progress  report  dated  22 
September  1950  and  the  supplementary  report  dated  23  October  1950,  of  the 
United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine, 

Noting  with  concern  : 

(a)  That  agreement  has  not  been  reached  between  the  parties  on  the  final 
settlement  of  the  questions  outstanding  between  them, 

(b)  That  the  repatriation,  resettlement,  economic  and  social  rehabilitation  of 
the  refugees  and  the  payment  of  compensation  have  not  been  effected, 

Recognizing  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Near  East, 
the  refugee  question  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  urgency, 
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1.  Urges  the  Governments  and  authorities  concerned  to  seek  agreement  by 
negotiations  conducted  either  with  the  Conciliation  Commission  or  directly,  with 
a  view  to  the  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  between  them ; 

2.  Directs  the  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  to  estab- 
lish an  office  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  shall : 

(a)  Make  such  arrangements  as  it  may  consider  necessary  for  the  assessment 
and  payment  of  compensation  in  pursuance  of  paragraph  11  of  General  Assembly 
resolution  194  (III)  ; 

(b)  Work  out  such  arrangements  as  may  be  practicable  for  the  implementation 
of  the  other  objectives  of  paragraph  11  of  the  said  resolution ; 

(c)  Continue  consultations  with  the  parties  concerned  regarding  measures  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights,  property  and  interests  of  the  refugees  ; 

3.  Galls  upon  the  Governments  concerned  to  undertake  measures  to  ensure 
that  refugees,  whether  repatriated  or  resettled,  will  be  treated  without  any  dis- 
crimination either  in  law  or  in  fact. 


{In  this  resolution  the  Assembly  notes  that  contributions  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  program  previously  authorized  have  not  been  made  and  urges  governments 
to  make  voluntary  contributions.  It  recognizes  that  direct  relief  cannot  be  termi- 
nated now,  as  previously  provided,  authorizes  the  Relief  and  Works  Agency  to  con- 
tinue to  furnish  direct  relief,  and  considers  that  approximately  $20,000,000  will  be 
required  for  this  purpose.  It  further  considers  that  reintegration  of  the  refugees 
into  the  economic  life  of  the  Near  East,  either  by  repatriation  or  resettlement,  is 
essential;  instructs  the  Relief  and  Works  Agency  to  establish  a  reintegration  fund; 
makes  various  arrangements  for  financing  the  program,  including  establishment  of  a 
Negotiating  Committee  to  consult  with  members  and  nonmembers  regarding  the 
amounts  their  governments  may  be  able  to  contribute;  calls  upon  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  specialized  agencies  to  utilize  the  Agency's  facilities  as  a  point  of 
reference  and  coordination  for  technical-assistance  programs  in  the  area;  and  finally 
expresses  appreciation  to  the  various  agencies  and  organizations  which  have  assisted 
in  the  relief  program  and  to  the  director  and  staff  of  the  Agency  and  its  Advisory 
Commission.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  0,  with  6  abstentions, 
on  December  2,  1950.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  302  (IV)  of  8  December  1949, 

Having  examined  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (A/1451),  and  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General concerning  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestine  Refugees  (A/1452), 

1.  Notes  that  contributions  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  programme  authorized  in 
paragraph  6  of  resolution  302  (IV)  have  not  been  made,  and  urges  Governments 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  make  every  effort  to  make  voluntary  contributions 
in  response  to  paragraph  13  of  that  resolution ; 

2.  Recognizes  that  direct  relief  cannot  be  terminated  as  provided  in  paragraph 
6  of  resolution  302  (IV)  ; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Agency  to  continue  to  furnish  direct  relief  to  refugees  in 
need,  and  considers  that,  for  the  period  1  July  1951  to  30  June  1952,  the  equivalent 
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of  approximately  $20,000,000  will  be  required  for  direct  relief  to  refugees  who 
are  riot  yet  reintegrated  into  the  economy  of  the  Near  East ; 

4.  Considers  that,  without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11  of 
General  Assembly  resolution  194  (III)  of  11  December  1948,  the  reintegration  of 
the  refugees  into  the  economic  life  of  the  Near  East,  either  by  repatriation  or 
resettlement,  is  essential  in  preparation  for  the  time  when  international  as- 
sistance is  no  longer  available,  and  for  the  realization  of  conditions  of  peace 
and  stability  in  the  area  ; 

5.  Instructs  the  Agency  to  establish  a  reintegration  fund  which  shall  be  utilized 
for  projects  requested  by  any  Government  in  the  Near  East  and  approved  by  the 
Agency  for  the  permanent  re-establishment  of  refugees  and  their  removal  from 
relief ; 

6.  Considers  that,  for  the  period  1  July  1951  to  30  June  1952,  not  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  $30,000,000  should  be  contributed  to  the  Agency  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  paragraph  5  above ; 

7.  Authorizes  the  Agency,  as  circumstances  permit,  to  transfer  funds  available 
for  the  current  relief  and  works  programmes,  and  for  the  relief  programme  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  3  above,  to  reintegration  projects  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 5 ; 

8.  (a)  Requests  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly  to  appoint  a  Nego- 
tiating Committee  composed  of  seven  or  more  members  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting,  as  soon  as  possible  during  the  current  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  with  Member  and  non-member  States  as  to  the  amounts  which  Gov- 
ernments may  be  willing  to  contribute  on  a  voluntary  basis  towards  : 

(i)  The  current  programme  for  relief  and  works  for  the  period  ending  30 
June  1951,  bearing  in  mind  the  need*  for  securing  contributions  from  Member 
States  which  have  not  yet  contributed  ; 

(ii)  The  programme  of  relief  and  reintegration  projects  as  provided  for  in 
paragraphs  3  and  4  above  for  the  year  ending  30  June  1952  ; 

(b)  Authorizes  the  Negotiating  Committee  to  adopt  procedures  best  suited  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  task,  bearing  in  mind : 

( i )  The  need  for  securing  the  maximum  contribution  in  cash  ; 

(ii)  The  desirability  of  ensuring  that  any  contribution  in  kind  is  of  a  nature 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  contemplated  programmes  ; 

( iii )  The  importance  of  enabling  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  to  plan  its  programmes  in  advance  and 
to  carry  them  out  with  funds  regularly  contributed ; 

(iv)  The  degree  of  assistance  which  can  continue  to  be  rendered  by  specialized 
agencies,  non-member  States  and  other  contributors  ; 

(c)  Requests  that,  as  soon  as  the  Negotiating  Committee  has  ascertained  the 
extent  to  which  Member  States  are  willing  to  make  contributions,  all  delega- 
tions be  notified  accordingly  by  the  Secretary-General  in  order  that  they  may 
consult  with  their  Governments ; 

(d)  Decides  that,  as  soon  as  the  Negotiating  Committee  has  completed  its 
work,  the  Secretary-General  shall  at  the  Committee's  request  arrange,  during  the 
current  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  appropriate  meeting  of  Member 
and  non-member  States  at  which  Members  may  commit  themselves  to  their 
national  contributions  and  the  contributions  of  non-members  may  be  made  known ; 

9.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  advance  funds,  deemed 
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to  be  available  for  this  purpose  and  not  exceeding  $5,000,000,  from  the  Working 
Capital  Fund  to  finance  operations  pursuant  to  the  present  resolution,  such  sum 
to  be  repaid  not  later  than  31  December  1951 ; 

10.  Calls  upon  the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized  agencies  to  utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  Agency's  facilities  as  a  point  of  reference  and  co-ordination 
for  technical  assistance  programmes  in  the  countries  in  which  the  Agency  is 
operating ; 

11.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation, the  International  Labour  Organisation  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  for  the  assistance  which  they  have  rendered,  and  urges  them  to 
continue  to  furnish  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Agency  ; 

12.  Commends  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies,  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  for  their 
invaluable  services  and  whole-hearted  co-operation  in  the  distribution  of  relief 
supplies  until  those  functions  were  taken  over  by  the  Agency  ; 

13.  Expresses  its  thanks  to  the  numerous  religious,  charitable  and  humani- 
tarian organizations  whose  programmes  have  brought  much  needed  supple- 
mentary assistance  to  the  Palestine  refugees,  and  urges  them  to  continue  and 
expand,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  work  which  they  have  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  the  refugees ; 

14.  Extends  its  appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  Director  and  staff  of  the  Agency 
and  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Commission  for  their  effective  and  devoted 
work. 

L.  FORMER  ITALIAN  COLONIES 

1.  Libya:  Report  of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  and  of 
the  Administering  Powers 

[In  this  resolution  the  Assembly  expresses  confidence  that  the  United  Nations 
Commissioner  in  Libya  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  discharge  his  functions  toward 
achievement  of  the  independence  and  unity  of  Libya;  calls  upon  the  authorities 
concerned  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  insure  early,  full,  and  effective  implementa- 
tion of  the  Assembly's  action;  recommends  that  a  National  Assembly  duly  repre- 
sentative of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  convened  as  early  as  possible,  and  in  any  case 
before  January  1,  1951;  and  that  this  Assembly  will  establish  a  provisional  govern- 
ment by  April  1,  1951.  Further,  it  is  recommended  that  powers  shall  be  progres- 
sively transferred  to  the  provisional  government  by  the  administering  powers  and 
that  the  United  Nations  Commissioner,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Libyan  Council, 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  draw  up  a  program  in  cooperation  with  the  admin- 
istering powers  for  the  transfer  power.  It  was  adopted  on  November  17,  1950, 
by  50  votes  to  0,  with  6  abstentions.} 

The  General  Assembly 

Having  resolved  by  its  resolution  289  A  (IV)  of  21  November  1949,  that  Libya 
shall  be  constituted  a  united  independent  and  sovereign  State, 
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Having  noted  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya,  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  the  Council  for  Libya,  and  those  of  the  administering 
powers,  submitted  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly  resolution  289  A  (IV), 
as  well  as  the  statements  made  by  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Council  for  Libya, 

Having  noted  in  particular  the  confidence  expressed  by  the  United  Nations 
Commissioner  that  the  aim  of  the  General  Assembly,  namely,  that  Libya  should 
become  an  independent  and  sovereign  State,  will  be  attained  within  the  time-  j 
limit  prescribed,  with  the  increasing  co-operation  of  the  administering  Powers 
with  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  and  the  mutual  co-ordination  of  their 
activities  toward  that  end, 

Having  noted  the  statements  in  the  above-mentioned  report  of  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner  regarding  the  needs  of  Libya  for  technical  and  financial 
assistance  both  before  and  after  independence,  if  such  assistance  is  requested 
by  the  Government  of  Libya, 

1.  Expresses  confidence  that  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Libya,  aided 
and  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  Libya,  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  discharge  his  functions  toward  the  achievement  of  the  in- 
dependence and  unity  of  Libya  pursuant  to  the  above-mentioned  resolution; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  authorities  concerned  to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  ensure 
the  early,  full  and  effective  implementation  of  the  resolution  of  21  November 
1949,  and  particularly  the  realization  of  the  unity  of  Libya  and  the  transfer  of 
power  to  an  independent  Libyan  Government ;  and,  further 

3.  Recommends 

(a)  That  a  National  Assembly  duly  representative  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Libya  shall  be  convened  as  early  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  before  1  January 
1951; 

(b)  That  this  National  Assembly  shall  establish  a  Provisional  Government  of 
Libya  as  early  as  possible,  bearing  in  mind  1  April  1951  as  the  target  date ; 

(c)  That  powers  shall  be  progressively  transferred  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment by  the  administering  Powers  in  a  manner  which  will  ensure  that  all  powers 
at  present  exercised  by  them  shall,  by  1  January  1952,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  duly  constituted  Libyan  Government ; 

(d)  That  the  United  Nations  Commissioner,  aided  and  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  Libya,  shall  proceed  immediately  to  draw  up 
a  programme,  in  co-operation  with  the  administering  Powers,  for  the  transfer 
of  power  as  provided  in  sub-paragraph  (c)  above; 

4.  Urges  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  specialized  agencies  and  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  to  extend  to  Libya,  in  so  far  as  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  do  so,  such  technical  and  financial  assistance  as  it  may 
request  in  order  to  establish  a  sound  basis  for  economic  and  social  progress. 

5.  Reaffirms  its  recommendation  that,  upon  its  establishment  as  an  indepen- 
dent State,  Libya  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Article 
4  of  the  Charter. 


2.  Technical  and  Financial  Assistance  to  Libya 

{A  second  resolution  urges  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  the  Secretary-General  to  extend  to  Libya  such  technical  and  financial 
assistance  as  is  possible  in  order  to  establish  a  sound  basis  for  economic  and  social 
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progress  and  reaffirms  its  recommendation  that,  upon  its  establishment  as  an 
independent  state,  Libya  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
article  4  of  the  Charter.  It  was  adopted  on  November  17,  1950,  by  50  votes  to  0, 
with  6  abstentions.} 

Whereas  Libya  as  a  result  of  the  war  has  suffered  extensive  damages  to 
private  and  public  property,  both  movable  and  immovable,  as  well  as  to  its 
system  of  communications, 

Whereas  the  existence  of  these  war  damages  and  the  necessity  of  repairing 
them  represents  one  of  the  major  economic  and  financial  problems  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  that  an  independent  Libya  may  be  established  with 
a  sound  basis  for  economic  and  social  progress,  which  is  one  of  the  avowed 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  17  November  1950, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  study  the  problem  of  war  damages  in 
connexion  with  the  technical  and  financial  assistance  which  Libya  may  request 
from  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  Secre- 
tary-General, and  to  report  on  the  subject  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


3.  Economic  and  Financial  Provisions  Relating  to  Libya 

{The  third  resolution,  dated  December  19,  1950,  deals  with  the  economic  and 
financial  provisions  to  be  applied  in  Libya  in  accordance  with  Annex  XIV  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy.  It  provides  for  Libya  to  receive  the  movable  and 
immovable  property  located  in  Libya  owned  by  the  Italian  state  and  sets  down 
specific  conditions  regarding  its  transfer.  Certain  other  property  and  assets  are  to 
be  handled  by  special  agreement  on  conditions  to  be  established  by  agreement 
between  Italy  and  Libya.  Provision  is  made  for  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Tribunal,  to  be  composed  of  three  persons  selected  by  the  Secretary-General  for 
their  legal  qualifications  from  among  nationals  of  three  states  not  directly  interested, 
which  shall  give  any  necessary  instructions  with  respect  to  implementation  of  the 
resolution  and  which  shall  decide  all  disputes  concerning  its  interpretation  and 
application.  Section  A  was  adopted  by  46  votes  to  5,  with  2  abstentions  and 
Section  B,  by  49  votes  to  5,  with  2  abstentions.} 

A. 

Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  23  and  paragraph  3  of 
Annex  XI  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the 
former  Italian  colonies  was  submitted  on  15  September  1948  to  the  General 
Assembly  by  the  Governments  of  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the  United 
States  of  America, 

Whereas,  by  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  provisions,  the  Four  Powers  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Assembly  and  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  for  giving  effect  to  it, 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly,  by  its  resolutions  21  November  1949  and  of 
17  November  1950,  recommended  that  the  independence  of  Libya  should  become 
effective  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  1  January  1952, 
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Whereas  paragraph  19  of  Annex  XIV  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  which 
contains  the  economic  and  financial  provisions  relating  to  ceded  territories, 
states,  that  "The  provisions  of  this  Annex  shall  not  apply  to  the  former  Italian 
colonies.  The  economic  and  financial  provisions  to  be  applied  therein  will  form 
part  of  the  arrangements  for  the  final  disposal  of  these  territories  pursuant  to 
Article  23  of  the  present  Treaty", 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  economic  and  financial  provisions  relating 
to  Libya  should  be  determined  before  the  transfer  of  power  in  that  territory 
takes  place,  in  order  that  they  may  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible, 

The  General  Assembly 

Approves  the  following  Articles : 

Article  I 

1.  Libya  shall  receive,  without  payment,  the  movable  and  immovable  property 
located  in  Libya  owned  by  the  Italian  State,  either  in  its  own  name  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Italian  administration  of  Libya. 

2.  The  following  property  shall  be  transferred  immediately : 

(a)  The  public  property  of  the  State  {demanio  pubblico)  and  the  inalienable 
property  of  the  State  (patrimonio  indisponibile)  in  Libya,  as  well  as  the  relevant 
archives  and  documents  of  an  administrative  character  or  technical  value  con- 
cerning Libya  or  relating  to  property,  the  transfer  of  which  is  provided  for  by 
the  present  resolution ; 

(b)  The  property  in  Libya  of  the  Fascist  Party  and  its  organizations. 

3.  In  addition,  the  following  shall  be  transferred  on  conditions  to  be  estab- 
lished by  special  agreement  between  Italy  and  Libya  : 

(a)  The  alienable  property  (patrimonio  disponibile)  of  the  State  in  Libya 
and  the  property  in  Libya  belonging  to  the  autonomous  agencies  (aziende 
autonome)  of  the  State  ; 

(b)  The  rights  of  the  State  in  the  capital  and  the  property  of  institutions, 
companies  and  associations  of  a  public  character  located  in  Libya. 

4.  Where  the  operations  of  such  institutions,  companies  and  associations  ex- 
tend to  Italy  or  to  countries  other  than  Libya,  Libya  shall  receive  only  those 
rights  of  the  Italian  State  or  the  Italian  administration  of  Libya  which  apper- 
tain to  the  operations  in  Libya.  In  cases  where  the  Italian  State  or  the  Italian 
administration  of  Libya  exercised  only  managerial  control  over  such  institutions, 
companies  and  associations,  Libya  shall  have  no  claim  to  any  rights  in  those 
institutions,  companies  and  associations. 

5.  Italy  shall  retain  the  ownership  of  immovable  property  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  its  diplomatic  and  consular  services  and,  when  the  conditions  so 
require,  of  the  schools  necessary  for  the  present  Italian  community  whether  such 
property  is  owned  by  the  Italian  State  in  its  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  the 
Italian  administration  of  Libya.  Such  immovable  property  shall  be  determined 
by  special  agreements  concluded  between  Italy  and  Libya. 

6.  Buildings  used  in  connexion  with  non-Moslem  public  worship  and  their 
appurtenances  shall  be  transferred  by  Italy  to  the  respective  religious 
communities. 

7.  Special  agreements  may  be  concluded  between  Italy  and  Libya  to  ensure 
the  functioning  of  hospitals  in  Libya. 
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Article  II 

Italy  and  Libya  shall  determine  by  special  agreements  the  conditions  under 
which  the  obligations  of  Italian  public  or  private  social  insurance  organizations 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  Libya  and  a  proportionate  part  of  the  reserves 
accumulated  by  the  said  organizations  shall  be  transferred  to  similar  organiza- 
tions in  Libya.  That  part  of  the  reserves  shall  preferably  be  taken  from  the 
real  property  and  fixed  assets  in  Libya  of  the  said  organizations. 

Article  III 

Italy  shall  continue  to  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  civil  or  military  pensions 
earned  as  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy  and  owed 
by  it  at  that  date,  including  pension  rights  not  yet  matured.  Arrangements 
shall  be  concluded  between  Italy  and  Libya  providing  for  the  method  by  which 
this  liability  shall  be  discharged. 

Article  IV 

Libya  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  portion  of  the  Italian  public 
debt. 

Article  V 

Italy  shall  return  to  their  owners,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  any  ships 
in  its  possession,  or  that  of  its  nationals,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  the 
property  of  former  Italian  nationals  belonging  to  Libya  or  to  have  been  regis- 
tered in  Libya,  except  in  the  case  of  ships  acquired  in  good  faith  by  Italy  or  its 
nationals. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  property,  rights  and  interests  of  Italian  nationals,  including  Italian 
juridical  persons,  in  Libya,  shall,  provided  they  have  been  lawfully  acquired, 
be  respected.  They  shall  not  be  treated  less  favourably  than  the  property, 
rights  and  interests  of  other  foreign  nationals,  including  foreign  juridical 
persons. 

2.  Italian  nationals  in  Libya  who  move,  or  who  have  since  3  September  1943 
moved,  to  Italy  shall  be  permitted  freely  to  sell  their  movable  and  immovable 
property,  realize  and  dispose  of  their  assets,  and,  after  settlement  of  any  debts 
or  taxes  due  from  them  in  Libya,  to  take  with  them  their  movable  property 
and  transfer  the  funds  they  possess,  unless  such  property  and  funds  were 
unlawfully  acquired.  Such  transfers  of  property  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
import  or  export  duty. 

The  conditions  of  the  transfer  of  this  movable  property  to  Italy  will  be  fixed 
by  agreement  between  the  Administering  Powers  or  the  Government  of  Libya 
upon  its  establishment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  of  Italy  on  the 
other  hand.  The  conditions  and  the  time-periods  of  the  transfer  of  the  funds, 
including  the  proceeds  of  above-mentioned  transactions,  shall  likewise  be 
determined. 

3.  Companies  incorporated  under  Italian  law  and  having  their  siege  social 
in  Italy  shall  be  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  above. 

Companies  incorporated  under  Italian  law  and  having  their  siege  social  in 
Libya  and  which  wish  to  remove  their  siege  social  to  Italy  shall  likewise  be  dealt 
with  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  above,  provided  that  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  capital  of  the  company  is  owned  by  persons  usually  resident 
outside  Libya  and  provided  also  that  the  greater  part  of  the  activity  of  the 
company  is  carried  on  outside  Libya. 
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4.  The  property,  rights  and  interests  in  Italy  of  former  Italian  nationals 
belonging  to  Libya  and  of  companies  previously  incorporated  under  Italian 
law  and  having  their  siege  social  in  Libya,  shall  be  respected  by  Italy  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  property,  rights  and  interests  of  foreign  nationals  and  of 
foreign  companies  generally. 

Such  persons  and  companies  are  authorized  to  effect  the  transfer  and  liquida- 
tion of  their  property,  rights  and  interests  under  the  same  conditions  as  may 
be  established  under  paragraph  2  above. 

5.  Debts  owned  by  persons  in  Italy  to  persons  in  Libya  or  by  persons  in 
Libya  to  persons  in  Italy  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  transfer  of  sovereignty. 
The  Government  of  Italy  and  the  Administering  Powers  or  the  Government  of 
Libya  after  its  establishment  shall  facilitate  the  settlement  of  such  obligations. 
As  used  in  the  present  paragraph,  the  term  "persons"  includes  juridical  persons. 

Article  VII 

Property,  rights  and  interests  in  Libya  which,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  are 
still  subject  to  measures  of  seizure,  compulsory  administration  or  sequestration, 
shall  be  restored  to  their  owners,  and,  in  cases  submitted  to  the  Tribunal 
referred  to  in  Article  X  of  the  present  resolution,  following  decisions  of  that 
Tribunal. 

Article  Till 

The  former  Italian  nationals  belonging  to  Libya  shall  continue  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  in  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  in  Italy  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  legislation  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

Until  Libya  becomes  a  party  to  the  relevant  international  convention  or  con- 
ventions, the  rights  in  industrial,  literary  and  artistic  property  which  existed 
in  Libya  under  Italian  law  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  for  which  they 
would  have  remained  in  force  under  that  law. 

Article  IX 

The  following  special  provisions  shall  apply  to  concessions : 

1.  Concessions  granted  within  the  territory  of  Libya  by  the  Italian  State  or 
by  the  Italian  administration  of  Libya,  and  concession  contracts  (patti  colonici) 
existing  between  the  Ente  per  la  Colonizzazione  della  Libia  or  the  Istituto  della 
Previdenza  Sociale  and  the  concessionaires  of  land  to  which  each  contract  re- 
lates shall  be  respected,  unless  it  is  established  that  the  concessionaire  has  not 
complied  with  the  essential  conditions  of  the  concession. 

2.  Land  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ente  per  la  Colonizzazione  della  Libia 
and  of  the  colonization  department  of  the  Istituto  della  Premdenza  Sociale  by 
the  Italian  State  or  the  Italian  administration  of  Libya  and  which  has  not  been 
the  object  of  a  concession  shall  be  transferred  immediately  to  Libya. 

3.  Land,  buildings  and  their  appurtenances  referred  to  in  sub-paragraph  (d) 
of  paragraph  4  below  shall  be  transferred  to  Libya  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  under  that  sub-paragraph. 

4.  Special  agreements  between  Italy  and  Libya  shall  provide  for : 

(a)  The  liquidation  of  the  Ente  per  la  Colonizzazione  della  Libia  and  of  the 
colonization  department  of  the  Istituto  della  Previdenza  Sociale,  the  interim 
status  of  those  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations towards  concessionaires  whose  contracts  are  still  in  operation,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  taking  over  of  their  functions  by  new  organizations ; 
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(b)  The  repayment  by  those  institutions  to  financial  concerns  of  the  quotas 
subscribed  by  the  latter  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ente  per  la  Colonizzazione 
della  Libia,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Istituto  della  Previdenza  Sociale,  the  recon- 
stitution  of  that  part  of  its  reserves  invested  by  that  institution  in  its  colonization 
department ; 

(c)  The  transfer  to  Libya  of  the  residual  assets  of  the  institutions  to  be 
liquidated ; 

(d)  Arrangements  relating  to  land  placed  at  the  disposal  of  these  institutions 
and  to  the  buildings  on  and  appurtenances  to  that  land,  in  which,  after  their 
abandonment  by  the  concessionaires,  no  further  investment  could  be  made  by  the 
institutions ; 

(e)  Payments  in  amortization  of  the  debts  of  concessionaires  owed  to  those 
institutions. 

5.  In  consideration  of  the  renunciation  by  the  Italian  Government  of  its  claims 
against  those  institutions,  the  latter  shall  cancel  the  debts  of  the  concessionaires 
and  the  mortgages  securing  those  debts. 

Article  X 

1.  A  United  Nations  Tribunal  shall  be  set  up,  composed  of  three  persons  selected 
by  the  Secretary-General  for  their  legal  qualifications  from  the  nationals  of  three 
different  States  not  directly  interested.  The  Tribunal,  whose  decisions  shall  be 
based  on  law,  shall  have  the  following  two  functions  : 

(a)  It  shall  give  to  the  Administering  Powers,  the  Libyan  Government  after 
its  establishment,  and  the  Italian  Government,  on  request  by  any  of  those  authori- 
ties, such  instructions  as  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the 
present  resolution ; 

(b)  It  shall  decide  all  disputes  arising  between  the  said  authorities  concerning 
the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  present  resolution.  The  Tribunal  shall 
be  seized  of  any  such  dispute  on  the  unilateral  request  of  one  of  those  authorities. 

2.  The  Administering  Powers,  the  Libyan  Government  after  its  establishment 
and  the  Italian  Government  shall  supply  the  Tribunal  as  soon  as  possible  with 
all  the  information  and  assistance  it  may  need  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. 

3.  The  seat  of  the  Tribunal  shall  be  in  Libya.  The  Tribunal  shall  determine  its 
own  procedure.  It  shall  afford  to  the  interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  request  information  and  evidence  which  it 
may  require  from  any  authority  or  person  whom  it  considers  to  be  in  a  position 
to  furnish  it.  In  the  absence  of  unanimity,  the  Tribunal  shall  take  decisions 
by  a  majority  vote.    Its  decisions  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

B. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  established  practice, 

1.  To  arrange  for  the  payment  of  an  appropriate  remuneration  for  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Tribunal  set  up  under  Article  X  above  and  to  reimburse 
their  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  ; 

2.  To  assign  to  the  United  Nations  Tribunal  such  staff  and  provide  such  facili- 
ties as  the  Secretary-General  may  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  present  resolution,  utilizing  the  existing  United  Nations  staff  of  the  Libyan 
Mission  in  so  far  as  possible. 
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4.  Eritrea:  Reports  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  and 
of  the  Interim  Committee 

{This  resolution  provides  that  Eritrea  shall  constitute  an  autonomous  unit  fed- 
erated with  Ethiopia  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ethiopion  Crown;  that  the 
Eritrean  Government  shall  possess  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
field  of  domestic  affairs;  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  shall 
extend  to  defense,  foreign  affairs,  currency  and  finance,  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce,  and  external  and  interstate  communications,  including  ports,  the  federal 
government  having  the  right  to  impose  uniform  taxes  throughout  the  Federation 
to  meet  expenses  of  federal  functions  and  services;  that  the  area  of  the  Federation 
shall  constitute  a  single  area  for  customs  purposes;  that  an  Imperial  Federal  Council 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Ethiopian  and  Eritrean  representatives  shall  meet 
at  least  once  a  year  to  advise  upon  the  common  affairs  of  the  Federation;  that  a 
single  nationality  shall  prevail  throughout  the  Federation;  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  Eritrea,  shall  insure  to  residents  in  Eritrea  the  enjoyment  of 
enumerated  human  rights  and  fundamental  liberties;  that  there  shall  be  a  transition 
period,  not  to  extend  beyond  September  15,  1952,  during  which  the  Eritrean 
Government  will  be  organized  and  the  Eritrean  constitution  prepared  and  put  into 
effect;  that  there  shall  be  a  United  Nations  commissioner  in  Eritrea;  that  during 
the  transition  the  present  administering  authority  (United  Kingdom)  shall  continue 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Eritrea  and  in  consultation  with  the  United  Nations  com- 
missioner prepare  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  organization  of  an  Eritrean  administra- 
tion, making  arrangements  for  and  convoking  a  representative  assembly  of 
Eritreans;  that  the  United  Nations  commissioner  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
administering  authority,  Ethiopia,  and  the  inhabitants,  prepare  a  draft  of  the 
Eritrean  constitution  to  be  based  upon  the  principles  of  democratic  government; 
that  the  federal  act  and  the  Eritrean  constitution  shall  enter  into  effect  following 
ratification  of  the  federal  act  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia;  that  the  commissioner 
shall  maintain  headquarters  in  Eritrea  until  the  transfer  of  power  has  been  com- 
pleted, reporting  to  the  Assembly  concerning  discharge  of  his  functions  and  con- 
sulting with  the  Interim  Committee;  and  that  the  Secretary-General  is  authorized  to 
remunerate  and  provide  for  the  staffing  of  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  commis- 
sioner. This  resolution  was  adopted  December  2,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  10, 
with  4  abstentions.  On  December  13  Eduardo  Anze  Matienzo  (Bolivia)  was  elected 
United  Nations  commissioner  in  Eritrea.} 

A. 

Whereas  by  paragraph  3  of  Annex  XI  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Italy,  1947, 
the  Powers  concerned,  have  agreed  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  disposal  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  in  Africa  and  to  take 
appropriate  measures  for  giving  effect  to  it, 

Whereas  by  paragraph  2  of  the  aforesaid  Annex  XI  such  disposal  is  to  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  interests 
of  peace  and  security,  taking  into  consideration  the  views  of  interested 
Governments, 

Now  therefore 

The  General  Assembly,  in  the  light  of  the  reports  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission for  Eritrea  and  of  the  Interim  Committee,  and 
Taking  into  consideration 
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(a)  The  wishes  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea,  including  the  views 
of  the  various  racial,  religious  and  political  groups  of  the  provinces  of  the 
territory  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government, 

(b)  The  interests  of  peace  and  security  in  East  Africa, 

•(c)  The  rights  and  claims  of  Ethiopia  based  on  geographical,  historical,  ethnic  . 
or  economic  reasons,  including  in  particular  Ethiopia's  legitimate  need  for  ade- 
quate access  to  the  sea, 

Taking  into  account  the  importance  of  assuring  the  continuing  collaboration 
of  the  foreign  communities  in  the  economic  development  of  Eritrea, 

Recognizing  that  the  disposal  of  Eritrea  should  be  based  on  its  close  political 
and  economic  association  with  Ethiopia,  and 

Desiring  that  this  association  assure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea  the  fullest 
respect  and  safeguards  for  their  institutions,  traditions,  religions  and  languages, 
as  well  as  the  widest  possible  measure  of  self-government,  while  at  the  same 
time  respecting  the  constitution,  institutions,  traditions  and  the  international 
status  and  identity  of  the  Empire  of  Ethiopia, 

A.  Recommends  that: 

1.  Eritrea  shall  constitute  an  autonomous  unit  federated  with  Ethiopia  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Ethiopian  Crown. 

2.  The  Eritrean  government  shall  possess  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers  in  the  field  of  domestic  affairs. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government  shall  extend  to  the  following 
matters :  defence,  foreign  affairs,  currency  and  finance,  foreign  and  interstate 
commerce  and  external  and  interstate  communications,  including  ports.  The 
federal  government  shall  have  the  power  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eration, and  shall  have  the  right  to  impose  uniform  taxes  throughout  the 
Federation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  federal  functions  and  services,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  assessment  and  the  collection  of  such  taxes  in  Eritrea  are  to  be 
delegated  to  the  Eritrean  government,  and  provided  that  Eritrea  shall  bear  only 
its  just  and  equitable  share  of  these  expenses.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Eritrean 
government  shall  extend  to  all  matters  not  vested  in  the  federal  government, 
including  the  power  to  maintain  the  internal  police,  to  levy  taxes  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  domestic  functions  and  services,  and  to  adopt  its  own  budget. 

4.  The  area  of  the  Federation  shall  constitute  a  single  area  for  customs  pur- 
poses, and  there  shall  be  no  barriers  to  the  free  movement  of  goods  and  persons 
within  the  area.  Customs  duties  on  goods  entering  or  leaving  the  Federation 
which  have  their  final  destination  or  origin  in  Eritrea  shall  be  assigned  to  Eritrea. 

5.  An  Imperial  Federal  Council  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  Ethiopian  and 
Eritrean  representatives  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year  and  shall  advise  upon 
the  common  affairs  of  the  Federation  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  above.  The 
citizens  of  Eritrea  shall  participate  in  the  executive  and  judicial  branches,  and 
shall  be  represented  in  the  legislative  branch,  of  the  federal  government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  in  the  proportion  that  the  population  of  Eritrea  bears 
to  the  population  of  the  Federation. 

6.  A  single  nationality  shall  prevail  throughout  the  Federation: 

(a)  All  inhabitants  of  Eritrea,  except  persons  possessing  foreign  nationality, 
shall  be  nationals  of  the  Federation ; 

(b)  All  inhabitants  born  in  Eritrea  and  having  at  least  one  indigenous  parent 
or  grandparent  shall  also  be  nationals  of  the  Federation.  Such  persons,  if  in 
possession  of  a  foreign  nationality,  shall,  within  six  months  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Eritrean  constitution,  be  free  to  opt  to  renounce  the  nationality  of 
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the  Federation  and  retain  such  foreign  nationality.  In  the  event  that  they  do 
not  so  opt,  they  shall  thereupon  lose  such  foreign  nationality ; 

(c)  The  qualifications  of  persons  acquiring  the  nationality  of  the  Federation 
under  suh-paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  above  for  exercising  their  rights  as  citizens 
of  Eritrea  shall  be  determined  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Eritrea ; 

(d)  All  persons  possessing  foreign  nationality  who  have  resided  in  Eritrea 
for  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  resolution  shall  have 
the  right,  without  further  requirements  of  residence,  to  apply  for  the  nationality 
of  the  Federation  in  accordance  with  federal  laws.  Such  persons  who  do  not 
thus  acquire  the  nationality  of  the  Federation  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  in 
and  engage  in  peaceful  and  lawful  pursuits  in  Eritrea ; 

The  rights  and  interests  of  foreign  nationals  resident  in  Eritrea  shall  be 
guaranteed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  7. 

7.  The  federal  government,  as  well  as  Eritrea,  shall  ensure  to  residents  in 
Eritrea  without  distinction  of  nationality,  race,  sex,  language  or  religion,  the 
enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  liberties,  including  the  following : 

(a)  The  right  to  equality  before  the  law.  No  discrimination  shall  be  made 
against  foreign  enterprises  in  existence  in  Eritrea  engaged  in  industrial,  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  artisan,  educational  or  charitable  activities,  nor  against 
banking  institutions  and  insurance  companies  operating  in  Eritrea ; 

(b)  The  right  to  life,  liberty  and  security  of  person  ; 

(c)  The  right  to  own  and  dispose  of  property.  No  one  shall  be  deprived  of 
property,  including  contractual  rights,  without  due  process  of  law  and  without 
payment  of  just  and  effective  compensation ; 

(d)  The  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  and  the  right  of  adopting 
and  practising  any  creed  or  religion ; 

(e)  The  right  to  education ; 

(f)  The  right  to  freedom  of  peaceful  assembly  and  association; 

(g)  The  right  to  inviolability  of  correspondence  and  domicile,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law; 

(h)  The  right  to  exercise  any  profession  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law; 

(i)  No  one  shall  be  subject  to  arrest  or  detention  without  an  order  of  a  com- 
petent authority,  except  in  case  of  flagrant  and  serious  violation  of  the  law  in 
force.    No  one  shall  be  deported  except  in  accordance  with  the  law ; 

(j)  The  right  to  a  fair  and  equitable  trial,  the  right  of  petition  to  the  Em- 
peror and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Emperor  for  commutation  of  death  sentences ; 
(k)  Retroactivity  of  penal  law  shall  be  excluded ; 

The  respect  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others  and  the  requirements  of 
public  order  and  the  general  welfare  alone  will  justify  any  limitations  to  the 
above  rights. 

8.  Paragraphs  1  to  7  inclusive  of  the  present  resolution  shall  constitute  the 
Federal  Act  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  for  ratification. 

9.  There  shall  be  a  transition  period  which  shall  not  extend  beyond  15  Septem- 
ber 1952,  during  which  the  Eritrean  government  will  be  organized  and  the 
Eritrean  Constitution  prepared  and  put  into  effect. 

10.  There  shall  be  a  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Eritrea  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Commissioner  will  be  assisted  by  experts  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 
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11.  During  the  transition  period,  the  present  Administering  Authority  shall 
continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Eritrea.  It  shall,  in  consultation  with  the 
United  Nations  Commissioner,  prepare  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  organization 
of  an  Eritrean  administration,  induct  Eritreans  into  all  levels  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  make  arrangements  for  and  convoke  a  representative  assembly  of 
Eritreans  chosen  by  the  people.  It  may,  in  agreement  with  the  Commissioner, 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  the  Eritreans  a  temporary  customs  union  with  Ethiopia 
to  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  practicable. 

12.  The  United  Nations  Commissioner  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istering Authority,  the.  Government  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eritrea, 
prepare  a  draft  of  the  Eritrean  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  Eritrean 
Assembly  and  shall  advise  and  assist  the  Eritrean  Assembly  in  its  consideration 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  Eritrea  shall  be  based  on  the  principles 
of  democratic  government,  shall  include  the  guarantees  contained  in  paragraph 
7  of  the  Federal  Act,  shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Act  and  shall  contain  provisions  adopting  and  ratifying  the  Federal  Act  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Eritrea. 

13.  The  Federal  Act  and  the  Constitution  of  Eritrea  shall  enter  into  effect 
following  ratification  of  the  Federal  Act  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  and  fol- 
lowing approval  by  the  Commissioner,  adoption  by  the  Eritrean  Assembly  and 
ratification  by  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  of  the  Eritrean  Constitution. 

14.  Arrangements  shall  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  as  the  Administering  Authority  for 
the  transfer  of  power  to  the  appropriate  authorities.  The  transfer  of  power 
shall  take  place  as  soon  as  the  Eritrean  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Act 
enter  into  effect,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  13  above. 

15.  The  United  Nations  Commissioner  shall  maintain  his  headquarters  in 
Eritrea  until  the  transfer  of  power  has  been  completed,  and  shall  make  appro- 
priate reports  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  concerning  the 
discharge  of  his  functions.  The  Commissioner  may,  consult  with  the  Interim 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  his  func- 
tions in  the  light  of  developments  and  within  the  terms  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion. When  the  transfer  of  authority  has  been  completed,  he  shall  so  report 
to  the  General  Assembly  and  submit  to  it  the  text  of  the  Eritrean  Constitution, 

B.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General,  in  accordance  with  established  practice : 

1.  To  arrange  for  the  payment  of  an  appropriate  remuneration  to  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner ; 

2.  To  provide  the  United  Nations  Commissioner  with  such  experts,  staff  and 
facilities  as  the  Secretary-General  may  consider  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  present  resolution. 

B. 

The  General  Assembly,  to  assist  it  in  making  the  appointment  of  the  United 
Nations  Commissioner  in  Eritrea. 

Decides  that  a  Committee  composed  of  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
two  of  the  Vice-Presidents  (Australia  and  Venezuela),  the  Chairman  of  the 
Fourth  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  shall 
nominate  n  candidate  or,  if  no  agreement  can  be  reached,  two  or  three  candi- 
dates, for  the  post  of  United  Nations  Commissioner  in  Eritrea. 
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5.  Procedure  for  Delimitation  of  Boundaries  of  Former 
Italian  Colonies 

(This  resolution  provides  (1)  with  respect  to  Libya,  that  the  portion  of  its  bound- 
ary with  French  territory  not  already  delimited  by  international  agreement  be  de- 
limited, upon  its  independence,  by  negotiation  between  the  Libyan  and  French 
Governments,  assisted  upon  request  of  either  by  a  third  person;  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland,  that  any  portion  of  its  boundaries  with  British 
Somaliland,  as  well  as  with  Ethiopia,  not  already  delimited  by  international  agree- 
ment be  delimited  by  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  administering  authority  in  the  one  case,  and  Ethiopia  and  the 
administering  authority  in  the  other,  any  differences  which  arise  to  be  resolved 
through  a  mediation  procedure  under  a  United  Nations  mediator  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary-General  and,  if  necessary,  through  arbitration;  and  (3)  with  respect 
to  any  other  boundaries  not  delimited  by  international  agreement,  that  the  parties 
concerned  seek  to  reach  agreement  by  negotiation  or  mediation.  It  was  adopted 
December  15,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  44  to  5,  with  no  abstentions.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

In  accordance  with  its  resolution  289  C  (IV)  adopted  on  21  November  1949, 
in  which  the  General  Assembly  called  upon  the  Interim  Committee  "to  study 
the  procedure  to  be  adopted  to  delimit  the  boundaries  of  the  former  Italian 
colonies  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  already  fixed  by  international  agreement,  and 
report  with  conclusions  to  the  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly", 

Having  taken  note  of  the  memorandum,  prepared  at  the  Interim  Committee's 
request  by  the  Secretariat  (A/AC.18/103) ,  giving  information  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  former  Italian  colonies  not  already  fixed  by  international  agree- 
ment, and  having  taken  into  consideration  the  views  of  the  interested  Govern- 
ments, 

1.  Recommends: 

(a)  With  respect  to  Libya, 

That  the  portion  of  its  boundary  with  French  territory  not  already  delimited 
by  international  agreement  be  delimited,  upon  Libya's  achievement  of  independ- 
ence, by  negotiation  between  the  Libyan  and  French  Governments,  assisted  on 
the  request  of  either  party  by  a  third  person  to  be  selected  by  them  or,  failing 
their  agreement,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General ; 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  Somaliland, 

That  the  portion  of  its  boundaries  with  British  Somaliland,  as  well  as  with 
Ethiopia,  not  already  delimited  by  international  agreement  be  delimited  by 
bilateral  negotiations  between  the  United  Kingdom  Government  and  the  Ad- 
ministering Power,  in  respect  of  the  boundaries  with  British  Somaliland,  and 
between  the  Ethiopian  Government  and  the  Administering  Power  in  respect  of 
the  boundaries  with  Ethiopia, 

In  order  to  resolve  any  and  all  differences  arising  in  the  course  of  such  nego- 
tiations, the  respective  parties  to  each  bilateral  negotiation  agree,  on  the  request 
of  either  party,  to  a  procedure  of  mediation  by  a  United  Nations  Mediator  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  and,  further,  in  the  event  of  the  inability 
of  the  parties  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  Mediator,  to  a  procedure  of 
arbitration ; 
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2.  Recommends,  further,  that,  with  respect  to  any  other  boundaries  not  de- 
limited by  international  agreement,  the  parties  concerned  seek  to  reach  agree- 
ment by  negotiation  or  by  arbitration. 


M.  RECOGNITION  BY  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  OF  THE  REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  A  MEMBER  STATE 

£In  this  resolution  the  Assembly  refers  to  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  the 
United  Nations  regarding  representation  and  to  the  desirability  of  uniformity  in  the 
procedure  applicable  whenever  more  than  one  authority  claims  to  be  the  govern- 
ment entitled  to  represent  a  member.  It  then  states  that  the  Assembly,  by  virtue 
of  its  composition,  is  the  organ  of  the  United  Nations  in  which  consideration  can 
best  be  given  to  this  matter  and  recommends  (1)  that  whenever  more  than  one 
authority  claims  to  be  the  government  entitled  to  represent  a  member  and  the  ques- 
tion becomes  the  subject  of  controversy,  it  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  (2) 
that  when  such  question  arises  it  should  be  first  considered  in  the  Assembly  or,  if  it 
is  not  in  session,  in  the  Interim  Committee  and  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  or  Interim  Committee  should  be  taken  into  account  in  other  United 
Nations  bodies.  The  Assembly  then  declares  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  or  Interim  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  direct  relations  of  individual 
members  with  the  state  concerned  and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit 
the  resolution  to  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  specialized  agencies 
for  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  36 
to  6,  with  9  abstentions,  on  December  14,  1950.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  difficulties  may  arise  regarding  the  representation  of  a  Mem- 
ber State  in  the  United  Nations  and  that  there  is  a  risk  that  conflicting  decisions 
may  be  reached  by  its  various  organs, 

Considering  that  it  is  in  the' interest  of  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Organ- 
ization that  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  procedure  applicable  whenever 
more  than  one  authority  claims  to  be  the  government  entitled  to  represent  a 
Member  State  in  the  United  Nations,  and  this  question  becomes  the  subject  of 
controversy  in  the  United  Nations, 

Considering  that,  in  virtue  of  its  composition,  the  General  Assembly  is  the 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  in  which  consideration  can  best  be  given  to  the  views 
of  all  Member  States  in  matters  affecting  the  functioning  of  the  Organization 
as  a  whole, 

1.  Recommends  that,  whenever  more  than  one  authority  claims  to  be  the  gov- 
ernment entitled  to  represent  a  Member  State  in  the  United  Nations  and  this 
question  becomes  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  United  Nations,  the  question 
should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter 
and  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ; 

2.  Recommends  that,  when  any  such  question  arises,  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  General  Assembly,  or  by  the  Interim  Committee  if  the  General  Assembly 
is  not  in  session ; 
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3.  Recommends  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  or  its  In- 
terim Committee  concerning  any  such  question  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  specialized  agencies ; 

4.  Declares  that  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  or  its  Interim 
Committee  concerning  any  such  question  shall  not  of  itself  affect  the  direct 
relations  of  individual  Member  States  with  the  State  concerned  ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  present  resolution  to  the 
other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  specialized  agencies  for  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate. 


N.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
UNDERDEVELOPED  COUNTRIES 

1.  Technical  Assistance  Activities 

[The  General  Assembly,  by  unanimous  action  on  November  20,  1950,  adopted 
six  resolutions  on  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries.  The  first 
notes  with  approval  that  the  Secretary-General  has  included  in  the  United  Nations 
budget  for  1951  the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated  by  the  Assembly  in  1950 
in  this  field  and  recommends  that  requests  for  technical  assistance  for  economic 
development  received  by  the  Secretary-General  which  cannot  be  financed  with 
funds  provided  on  the  regular  budget  should  be  eligible  for  financing  from  the 
special  account  for  technical  assistance  for  economic  development  established  in 
accordance  with  Assembly  resolution  304  (IV)  and  with  the  actions  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Conference.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  decided  at  its  fourth  session  (resolution  305  (IV))  that  the  regular 
budget  of  the  United  Nations  should  continue  to  provide  for  the  activities  author- 
ized by  General  Assembly  resolution  200  (III), 

1.  Notes  with  approval  that  the  Secretary-General  has  included  in  the  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  year  1951  the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1950 ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  requests  for  technical  assistance  for  economic  de- 
velopment received  by  the  Secretary-General  in  accordance  with  resolution 
200  (III)  which  cannot  be  financed  with  funds  provided  on  the  regular  budget 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  eligible  for  financing  from  the  special  account 
for  technical  assistance  for  economic  development  established  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  304  (IV)  and  with  the  actions  of  the  Technical 
Assistance  Conference  convened  by  the  Secretary-General  under  the  terms  of 
Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  222  A  (IX). 


2.  Financing  of  Economic  Development 

{The  second  resolution  deals  with  the  financing  of  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  countries.  It  recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
in  giving  further  study  to  this  problem,  consider  practical  methods,  conditions,  and 
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policies  for  achieving  the  adequate  expansion  and  steadier  flow  of  foreign  capital, 
both  private  and  public,  and  pay  special  attention  to  financing  nori-self-liquidating 
projects  basic  to  economic  development;  calls  upon  members  and  specialized 
agencies  concerned  to  submit  to  the  Council  any  proposals  bearing  upon  the  resolu- 
tion; and  requests  the  Council  to  subit  its  recommendations  to  the  sixth  Assembly 
session.} 

The  General  Assembly 

Taking  note  of  the  Report  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Sub-Commission  on 
Economic  Development  (E/CN.1/80),  the  experts'  report  entitled  "National  and 
International  Measures  for  Full  Employment"  (E/1584),  the  Report  of  the 
fourth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  (E/1356,  part  VIII),  and  the  report  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  (A/1345), 

Taking  note  further  of  the  studies  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  in  pur- 
suance of  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolutions  179  (VIII)  and  222  D  (IX), 

Recognizing  that  a  more  rapid  economic  development  of  under-developed 
countries,  in  particular  an  increase  of  their  production,  is  essential  for  raising 
the  level  of  productive  employment  and  the  living  standards  of  their  popula- 
tions, for  the  growth  of  the  world  economy  as  a  whole  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security, 

Recognizing  further  that,  although  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries  depends  primarily  upon  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  those 
countries,  the  necessary  acceleration  of  that  development,  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  plans  and  programmes,  requires  not  only  technical  but  also  financial  as- 
sistance from  abroad,  and  particularly  from  the  more  developed  countries, 

Consideeing  that  the  domestic  financial  resources  of  the  under-developed 
countries,  together  with  the  international  flow  of  capital  for  investment,  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  assure  the  desired  rate  of  economic  development,  and 
that  the  accelerated  economic  development  of  under-developed  countries  requires 
a  more  effective  and  sustained  mobilization  of  domestic  savings  and  an  ex- 
panded and  more  stable  flow  of  foreign  capital  investment, 

Being  convinced  that  the  volume  of  private  capital  which  is  currently  flow- 
ing into  under-developed  countries  cannot  meet  the  financial  needs  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  under-developed  countries  and  that  those  needs 
cannot  be  met  without  an  increased  flow  of  international  public  funds, 

Taking  account  of  the  fact  that  some  basic  development  projects  are  not 
capable  of  being  adequately  serviced  through  existing  sources  of  foreign  finance 
although  they  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  increase  of  national 
productivity  and  national  income, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  giving  further  study 
to  the  problem  of  the  financing  of  economic  development,  consider  practical 
methods,  conditions  and  policies  for  achieving  the  adequate  expansion  and 
steadier  flow  of  foreign  capital,  both  private  and  public,  and  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  financing  of  non-self-liquidating  projects  which  are  basic  to  economic 
development ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Governments  of  all  Members  States  and  the  specialized 
agencies  concerned  to  submit  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  any  proposals 
bearing  upon  the  present  resolution ; 

3.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  submit  its  recommendations 
to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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3.  Land  Reform 

{Referring  to  the  problem  of  land  reform  and  the  fact  that  agrarian  conditions 
in  many  underdeveloped  countries  constitute  a  barrier  to  their  economic  develop- 
ment, the  third  resolution  recommends  that  the  Secretary-General,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  other  appropriate  specialized 
agencies,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  an  analysis  of  the  degree  to  which  unsatisfactory  forms  of  agrarian  struc- 
ture and  particularly  systems  of  land  tenure  in  underdeveloped  countries  impede 
economic  development  and  depress  standards  of  living;  calls  upon  the  Council  to 
consider  this  analysis  and  prepare  recommendations  to  the  Assembly  with  a  view  to 
improvement  of  agricultural  populations,  paying  special  attention  to  certain  meas- 
ures, including  such  matters  as  land  reform,  taxation  policies,  promotion  of  family 
owned  and  operated  farms  and  cooperative  farms;  and  recommends  to  the  govern- 
ments of  underdeveloped  countries  that  they  avail  themselves  of  facilities  available 
through  the  United  Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance.] 

The  General  Assembly, 

Bearing  in  mind  the  many  resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  concerning  the  economic  development  of 
under-developed  countries  in  which  industrialization  as  well  as  the  development 
of  agriculture  must  play  an  essential  part, 

Considering,  however,  that  agrarian  conditions  which  persist  in  many  under- 
developed countries  and  territories  constitute  a  barrier  to  their  economic  de- 
velopment because  such  conditions  are  a  major  cause  of  low  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  of  low  standards  of  living  for  the  populations  of  those  countries 
and  territories, 

Convinced  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  study  the  extent  to 
which  existing  agrarian  conditions  hamper  the  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries  as  well  as  to  assist  Governments,  at  their  request,  in  the 
utilization  of  the  facilities  available  in  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  for  the  improvement  of  such  conditions, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  Secretary-General,  in  co-operation  with  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  in  consultation  with  other  appropriate  specialized 
agencies,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  an  analysis  of  the  degree  to  which  unsatisfactory  forms  of  agrarian 
structure  and,  in  particular,  systems  of  land  tenure,  in  the  under-developed 
countries  and  territories  impede  economic  development  and  thus  depress  the 
standards  of  living  especially  of  agricultural  workers  and  tenants  and  of  small 
and  medium-sized  farmers ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  consider  the  analysis  referred 
to  above  and  to  prepare  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  with  a  view 
to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  agricultural  populations,  paying  special 
attention  to  such  measures  as  the  following : 

(a)  Institution  of  appropriate  land  reform; 

(b)  Appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  concerned  to  render 
financial  aid  to  agricultural  workers  and  tenants  and  to  small  and  medium-sized 
farmers  through  cheap  agricultural  credit  facilities,  comprehensive  technical 
assistance  and  the  promotion  of  rural  co-operatives ; 

(c)  Construction  or  development,  either  by  direct  Government  action  or  suit- 
ably financed  co-operative  groups,  of 
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(i)  Small  factories  and  workshops  for  the  manufacture,  maintenance,  repair 
and  servicing  of  the  most  essential  agricultural  machinery  and  for  the 
storage  of  spare  parts ; 
(ii)  Locally-based  enterprises  for  the  processing  of  agricultural  products; 

(d)  Taxation  policies  designed  to  lighten,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the 
tax  burden  on  tenants  and  small  and  medium-sized  farmers ; 

(e)  Promotion  of  family  owned  and  operated  farms  and  of  co-operative  farms, 
as  well  as  of  other  measures  to  promote  the  security  of  tenure  and  the  welfare 
of  agricultural  workers  and  tenants  and  of  small  and  medium-sized  farmers ; 

3.  Recommends  to  the  Governments  of  the  under-developed  countries  con- 
cerned that  they  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  available  to  them  through  the 
United  Nations  expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  expert  advice  in  the  planning  of  such  measures  as  those  listed  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  agrarian  conditions. 


4.  Development  of  Arid  Land 

{The  fourth  resolution  concerns  the  development  of  arid  land.  It  recommends 
that  the  Secretary-General  prepare,  in  collaboration  with  competent  specialized 
agencies,  a  report  on  the  practical  measures  adopted  for  study  of  problems  of  arid 
zones  and  on  technical  and  financial  means  employed  by  the  specialized  agencies  for 
this  purpose;  invites  him  to  submit  his  report  of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council;  and  calls  upon  the  Council  to  examine  the  report  and  to 
consider  such  measures  as  devotion  of  sufficient  technical  and  financial  means  to 
study  the  relevant  scientific  and  practical  problems,  promotion  and  coordination 
of  United  Nations  activities  to  that  end,  and  the  furnishing  of  appropriate  technical 
assistance  to  the  governments  concerned.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

CONSIDEEING  THAT  I 

(a)  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  low  standard  of  living  in  certain  under- 
developed countries  is  the  inadequate  extent  of  the  areas  at  present  under 
cultivation, 

(b)  The  continual  increase  in  the  populations  of  these  countries  requires  the 
adoption  of  appropriate  and  urgent  measures  for  the  development  of  their 
resources, 

(c)  It  is  essential  in  the  above  circumstances,  if  the  equitable  distribution  of 
land  is  to  be  promoted  and  the  standard  of  living  raised,  that,  among  other 
measures,  the  areas  as  present  under  cultivation  be  increased  by  the  development 
of  arid  zones, 

(d)  The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  resolution  324  D  (XI)  of  9  August 
1950,  has  recommended  an  intensification  of  scientific  research  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  of  mankind  and  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  the  various  competent  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  in  order  to  study  the  problems  of  the  arid  zones  both 
in  their  scientific  and  in  their  practical  aspects, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  Secretary-General  prepare,  in  collaboration  with  the 
competent  specialized  agencies,  a  report  on  the  practical  measures  adopted  for 
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the  study  of  the  problems  of  arid  zones  and  on  the  technical  and  financial  means 
employed  by  the  specialized  agencies  for  this  purpose ; 

2.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  his  report  on  this  matter  not  later 
than  to  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  examine  the  report  and,  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  and  encouraging  the  development  of  arid  land,  to  consider 
such  measures  as : 

(a)  Devoting  sufficient  technical  and  financial  means  to  the  study  of  the  rele- 
vant scientific  and  practical  problems ; 

(b)  Promoting  and  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  to  that  end ; 

(c)  Furnishing  appropriate  technical  assistance  to  the  Governments  concerned. 


5.  Volume  and  Distribution  of  National  Income  in  Under- 


{The  fifth  resolution  deals  with  the  volume  and  distribution  of  national  income 
in  underdeveloped  countries.  It  recommends  that  these  countries  devote  special 
attention  to  studies  directed  toward  calculation  of  their  national  income  and  its 
distribution;  requests  the  Secretary-General  and  specialized  agencies  concerned  to 
give  most  favorable  consideration  to  requests  for  technical  assistance  for  the  above 
purpose;  requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  study  and  report  on  this 
question  with  special  reference  to  various  income  groups  and  respective  proportions 
and  the  amounts  used  in  underdeveloped  countries  to  meet  their  foreign  commit- 
ments arising  from  loans  and  investments  and  the  payment  of  services;  directs 
the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Council  on  this  matter; 
and  requests  him  to  avoid  any  duplication  in  this  work  with  the  study  recommended 
in  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  294  D  (XI).} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  in  order  to  mobilize  better  their  resources  with  a  view  to 
accelerating  their  economic  development,  it  is  desirable  that  the  under-developed 
countries  should  have  knowledge  of  their  national  income  and  its  distribution, 

Noting  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  299  E  (XI)  of  12  July  1950 
concerning  national  income  and  social  accounts, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  under-developed  countries  should  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  studies  directed  towards  the  calculation  of  their  national  income  and  its 
distribution ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  concerned  to  give  the  most  favourable  consideration  possible  to  requests 
for  technical  assistance  made  for  the  above  purpose ; 

3.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  study  and  report  on  the  volume 
and  distribution  of  national  income  in  the  under-developed  countries,  with  special 
reference  to : 

(i)  The  various  income  groups  and  the  respective  proportions  between  them; 

(ii)  The  amounts  used  by  these  countries  to  meet  their  foreign  commitments 
arising  from  loans  and  investments,  public  and  private,  and  the  payment  of 
services ; 
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4.  Directs  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  a  report  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  request  made  in  paragraph 
3  above ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  carrying  out  studies  relating  to  the 
present  resolution,  to  avoid  any  duplication  with  the  study  recommended  in 
paragraph  16  of  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  294  D  (XI)  of  12  August 
1950. 

6.  Economic  Development  and  International  Economic  and 
Commercial  Policy 

{The  final  resolution  reaffirms  previous  Assembly  action  on  this  subject  and 
requests  the  group  of  experts,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  pursuant 
to  an  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  dealing  with  this  matter,  to  pay  due 
attention  in  their  studies  to  the  influence  that  prevailing  commercial  policies  have 
on  national  plans  for  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Consideking  that  the  economic  welfare  of  most  countries  depends  on  their 
imports  and  exports,  and  that  these  imports  and  exports  are  directly  affected 
by  prevailing  commercial  policies, 

Considering  further  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  must 
thoroughly  and  continuously  study  the  extent  to  which  prevailing  commercial 
policies  influence  the  plans  for  economic  development  of  under-developed 
countries, 

Reaffirms  General  Assembly  resolution  307  (IV)  of  16  November  1949  con- 
cerning economic  development  and  international  economic  and  commercial  policy, 
and  requests  that  the  group  of  experts,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
under  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  290  (XI),  paragraph  13,  after 
consultation  with  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Interim  Commission  for  the 
International  Trade  Organization,  pay  due  attention  to  the  influence  that  pre- 
vailing commercial  policies  have  on  national  plans  for  the  economic  development 
of  under-developed  countries. 


O.  ACTION  TO  ACHIEVE  AND  MAIN- 
TAIN FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILITY 

[Four  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  December  12,  1950,  on  this 
item.  The  first  of  these  resolutions  notes  with  satisfaction  the  vigorous  action  taken 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  connection  with  full  employment  and  invites 
governments  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary-General  in  carrying  out  the  tasks  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  with  respect  to  certain  studies 
in  this  field.    This  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  43  to  5,  with  1  abstention. 

The  second  resolution  requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  when  examin- 
ing the  world  economic  situation  during  its  twelfth  session,  to  pay  special  attention 
to  changes  currently  occurring  in  the  international  economic  situation,  with  a  view 
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to  recommending  measures  designed  to  make  possible  uninterrupted  progress  of 
programs  of  economic  stability  and  development;  invites  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  submit  to  it  their  views  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  current  situation  has 
affected  their  economic  progress  and  the  prospects  of  continuing  world  economic 
expansion;  and  invites  all  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  similarly  to  submit 
their  views  to  the  Council  to  assist  it  in  its  work  in  this  field.  This  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  third  resolution  deals  with  guides  for  the  organization  and  collection  of 
economic  data  in  underdeveloped  countries  and  notes  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  has  recommended  that  governments  should  furnish  the  Secretary-General 
with  a  wide  range  of  economic  and  statistical  information.  It  recommends  that 
the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized  agencies,  taking  into  account  different 
institutional  circumstances  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  prepare  material  which 
may  serve  to  guide  governments  wishing  to  make  use  thereof  and  which  should  set 
forth  the  types  of  data  considered  necessary  to  provide  up-to-date  information 
regarding  level  of  economic  activity,  employment,  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, procedures  and  methods  suitable  for  obtaining  and  presenting  such  data, 
and  other  relevant  suggestions.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  5 1  votes  to  0,  with 
1  abstention. 

The  last  resolution  notes  past  Assembly  action  on  this  matter  in  which  the  belief 
was  expressed  that  "action  is  needed  to  overcome  unemployment  and  under-employ- 
ment  such  as  that  arising,  particularly  in  under-developed  countries,  among  large 
numbers  of  people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits"  and  that  economic  develop- 
ment must  be  stimulated  to  this  end,  and  it  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  through  a  group  of  experts,  and  of  the  Economic,  Employment,  and 
Development  Commission.  The  resolution  then  requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
impress  upon  the  experts  to  be  appointed  by  him  the  necessity  of  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  ways  and  means  of  preventing  aggravation  in  certain  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  and  to  measures  of  social  security  designed  to  insure  that 
there  will  be  no  interruption  in  the  income  of  workers  temporarily  unemployed 
through  mechanization  or  technological  progress;  and  it  requests  the  Secretary- 
General  and  the  specialized  agencies  concerned  to  bear  in  mind  this  resolution  of 
the  Assembly  in  their  work  on  this  matter.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously.} 


The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  its  resolution  290  (XI) 
of  15  August  1950  concerning  full  employment,  has  formulated  recommendations 
to  Governments  designed  to  strengthen  the  resistance  of  their  national  economies 
and  of  the  international  economic  structure  against  the  danger  of  recession, 

Considering  that  the  additional  studies  which  the  Secretary-General  and  the 
various  groups  of  experts  are  requested  to  undertake  by  that  resolution  are 
designed  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  adoption  of  national  and  international 
measures  tending  to  ensure  full  employment,  both  in  economically  advanced  and 
in  under-developed  countries, 

1.  Notes  with  satisfaction  the  vigorous  action  taken  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  connexion  with  full  employment ; 

2.  Invites  Governments  to  co-operate  with  the  Secretary-General  in  carrying 
out  the  tasks  entrusted  to  him. 
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2.  Current  World  Economic  Situation 

The  General  Assembly, 

Beaeing  in  mind  that,  as  a  result  of  the  international  events  of  the  last  few 
months,  new  economic  factors  have  appeared  which  may  unbalance  and  dis- 
locate the  general  economic  stability  and  the  economic  progress  of  many 
countries, 

Recognizing  that,  under  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter,  the  United  Nations 
is  under  an  obligation  to  use  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  ensure  the  steady 
growth  of  the  world  economy  and  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  those  factors  of 
economic  disequilibrium  which  impair  general  economic  stability  and  disturb  the 
economic  development  of  the  under-developed  countries, 

1.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  when  examining  the  world  eco- 
nomic situation  during  its  twelfth  session,  to  pay  special  attention  to  changes 
currently  taking  place  in  the  international  economic  situation,  with  a  view  to 
recommending  to  Governments  and  to  the  General  Assembly  measures  designed 
to  make  possible  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  programmes  of  economic  stability 
and  development ; 

2.  Invites  all  the  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  submit  to 
the  twelfth  session  of  the  Council  their  views  concerning  the  way  in  which  the 
current  world  situation  has  affected  their  economic  progress  and  the  prospects  of 
continuing  world  economic  expansion,  and,  if  possible,  to  communicate  these 
views,  through  the  Secretary-General,  to  the  Council  before  the  opening  of  its 
twelfth  session ; 

3.  Invites  all  the  other  Members  of  the  United  Nations  similarly  to  submit 
their  views  to  the  Council,  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  Council  in  its  task  of 
recommending  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  above  to  the  Governments 
and  to  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  Guides  for  Organisation  and  Collection  of  Economic  Data 
in  Underdeveloped  Countries 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  resolution  290  (XI)  of  15 
August  1950,  inter  alia, 

(a)  Recommended  that  Governments  should  furnish  the  Secretary-General 
with  a  wide  range  of  economic  and  statistical  information  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  that  resolution, 

(b)  Stated  that  "Having  regard  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  predominantly  agri- 
cultural countries,  figures  for  unemployment  and  under-employment  may  not  be 
easily  ascertainable  and  full  employment  goals  may,  if  related  only  to  industrial 
labour,  lead  to  misleading  conclusions,  and  that,  consequently,  it  may  not  be 
possible  for  such  countries  to  implement  certain  provisions  of  this  resolution", 

(c)  Invited  the  International  Labour  Organisation  to  take  all  feasible  further 
steps  towards  the  practical  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Sixth 
International  Conference  of  Labour  Statisticians  in  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
national comparability  of  employment  and  unemployment  data  with  special 
reference  to  their  use  in  the  formulation  of  full  employment  standards  and 
annual  employment  goals,  policies  and  programmes, 
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Being  awaee  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  part  E  of  the  above- 
mentioned  resolution,  recommended  that  the  Secretary-General  and  the  special- 
ized agencies  should  provide,  within  their  capacities,  technical  assistance  to 
Governments,  on  their  request,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  under-developed 
countries  in  this  respect, 

Recommends  that  the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized  agencies,  taking 
into  account  the  different  institutional  circumstances  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  prepare  material  which  may  serve  to  guide  Governments  wishing  to 
make  use  thereof  and  which  should  set  forth : 

(a)  The  types  of  data  considered  necessary  to  provide  up-to-date  information 
regarding  the  level  of  economic  activity,  employment,  unemployment  and 
under-employment; 

(b)  Procedures  and  methods  suitable  for  obtaining  and  presenting  such  data; 

(c)  Other  suggestions  relating  to  the  organization  of  adequate  government 
machinery  necessary  for  obtaining  the  said  data. 

4.  Mechanisation  and  Unemployment  in  Underdeveloped 
Countries 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  in  mind  that,  at  its  fourth  session,  it  expressed  its  belief  that  "action 
is  needed  to  overcome  unemployment  and  under-employment  such  as  that  arising, 
particularly  in  under-developed  countries,  among  large  numbers  of  people  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  it  is  necessary,  inter  alia,  to 
stimulate  the  economic  development  of  under-developed  countries", 

Having  noted  that  the  group  of  experts  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General 
under  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  221  E  (IX)  of  11  August  1949  to 
report  on  national  and  international  measures  required  to  achieve  and  maintain 
full  employment  has  expressed  the  view  that,  in  the  under-developed  countries, 
a  large  part  of  the  population  could  be  diverted  from  agricultural  occupations 
without  any  decrease  in  agricultural  output,  and  that  "the  only  remedy  for  this 
form  of  disguised  unemployment  is  economic  development,  which  constitutes  the 
major  economic  problem  of  the  world", 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Sub-Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  whose  functions  now  fall  to  the  Economic,  Employment  and 
Development  Commission,  include  "studying  the  effects  of  industrialization  and 
changes  of  a  technological  order  upon  the  world  economic  situation", 

Commending  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the  action  it  has  initiated  in 
paragraph  22  of  resolution  290  (XI)  of  15  August  1950  on  full  employment,  by 
which  the  Secretary-General  is  requested  to  appoint  a  group  of  experts  to  pre- 
pare, in  the  light  of  the  current  world  economic  situation  and  of  the  require- 
ments of  economic  development,  a  report  on  the  national  and  international  meas- 
ures required  to  reduce  unemployment  and  under-employment  in  under-devel- 
oped countries, 

Realizing  that  the  mechanization  of  production  essential  for  increased  pro- 
ductivity may  in  many  cases  give  rise  to  unemployment  unless  additional  employ- 
ment opportunities  already  exist  or  are  simultaneously  created  in  the  economy 
as  a  whole, 
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1.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  impress  upon  the  group  of  experts  to  be 
appointed  by  him  under  paragraph  22  of  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
290  (XI)  the  necessity  of  giving  due  consideration  in  the  course  of  their  work  to 

(i)  Ways  and  means  of  preventing  any  aggravation  of  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  under-employment  in  under-developed  countries  that  may  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  mechanization  of  production  in  certain  branches  of  industry  and 
agriculture ; 

(ii)  Measures  of  social  security  designed  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  income  of  workers  temporarily  unemployed  through  mechaniza- 
tion or  technological  progress,  taking  into  account  the  work  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  in  this  field ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  and  the  specialized  agencies  concerned,  in 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  above  group  of  experts,  to  bear  in  mind  the  present 
resolution. 


P.  CONTINUING  NEEDS  OF  CHIL- 
DREN: UNITED  NATIONS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHILDREN'S  EMERGENCY 
FUND 

{In  this  resolution  the  Assembly  reaffirms  its  approval  of  the  policy  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
to  devote  more  resources  to  development  of  programs  outside  Europe;  expresses 
gratitude  for  generous  contributions  to  the  Fund  and  renews  its  appeal  for  further 
contributions;  recommends  to  member  states  that  they  develop  and  improve 
national  child-welfare  services;  and  asks  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
give  greater  emphasis  to  support  of  national  programs  to  aid  children  within  the 
framework  of  existing  United  Nations  activities  for  development  of  underdeveloped 
areas  and  to  explore  the  means  of  procuring  and  financing  supplies  incidental  to 
such  programs.  The  resolution  provides  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  reconstituted;  that  the  Board  shall  formulate  policies,  determine  programs, 
and  allocate  resources  for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  through  the  provision  of  supplies, 
training,  and  advice,  emergency  and  long-range  needs  of  children  and  their  con- 
tinuing needs,  particularly  in  underdeveloped  countries,  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing, wherever  appropriate,  permanent  child-health  and  welfare  programs  of 
countries  receiving  assistance;  and  that  the  General  Assembly  will  again  consider 
the  Fund's  future  after  3  years,  with  the  object  of  continuing  it  on  a  permanent 
basis.  This  resolution  was  adopted  on  December  1,  1950;  the  United  States 
abstained.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  resolution  310  (XI)  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  the  light  of  resolutions  57  (I)  and  318  (IV)  of  the  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  continued  action  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
children,  particularly  in  under-developed  countries  and  countries  that  have 
been  subjected  to  the  devastation  of  war  and  to  other  calamities, 
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1.  Reaffirms  its  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  to  devote  a  greater  share 
of  the  Fund's  resources  to  the  development  of  programmes  outside  Europe ; 

2.  Expresses  again  its  gratitude  to  Governments  and  individuals  for  their 
generous  contributions  enabling  the  Fund  to  carry  out  its  tasks ; 

3.  Reneivs  its  appeal  to  Governments  and  private  persons  to  continue  their 
contributions  to  the  Fund,  and  to  the  various  official  and  private  international 
organizations  interested  in  child  welfare  to  collaborate  with  the  Fund  in  every 
possible  way ; 

4.  Recommends  to  Member  States  that  they  develop  and  improve  their  na- 
tional child  welfare  services,  providing,  if  possible,  the  necessary  funds  for 
that  important  purpose  under  their  respective  budgets ; 

5.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate specialized  agencies : 

(a)  To  give  greater  emphasis  in  support  of  national  programmes  designed  to 
aid  children  within  the  framework  of  existing  United  Nations  activities  for 
promoting  the  economic  and  social  development  of  under-developed  areas; 

(b)  To  explore  the  means  of  procuring  and  financing  supplies  incidental  to 
such  programmes,  especially  those  needed  for  demonstration  purposes; 

6.  Decides: 

(a)  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund  shall  be  reconstituted  as  from 
1  January  1951  to  consist  of  the  Governments  of  the  States  represented  on 
the  Social  Commission  and  the  Governments  of  eight  other  States,  not  necessarily 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  be  designated  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  appropriate  terms,  with  due  regard  to  geographical  distribution 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  major  contributing  and  recipient  countries; 

(b)  During  the  period  of  the  Fund's  existence,  as  provided  in  paragraph  6  (e), 
the  Board,  in  accordance  with  such  principles  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  its  Social  Commission,  shall,  with  due  regard 
to  the  urgency  of  the  needs  and  available  resources,  formulate  the  policies, 
determine  the  programmes  and  allocate  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting,  through  the  provision  of  supplies,  training  and  advice,  emer- 
gency and  long-range  needs  of  children  and  their  continuing  needs  particularly 
in  under-developed  countries,  with  a  view  to  strengthening,  wherever  this  may 
be  appropriate,  the  permanent  child  health  and  child  welfare  programmes  of 
the  countries  receiving  assistance ; 

(c)  That  the  Executive  Board  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  to  ensure  close 
collaboration  between  the  Administration  of  the  Fund  and  the  specialized 
agencies,  pursuant  to  the  agreements  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies; 

(d)  That  the  Administration  of  the  Fund  shall,  as  appropriate,  obtain  from 
inter-governmental  and  non-governmental  organizations  having  a  special  inter- 
est in  child  and  family  welfare  the  advice  and  technical  assistance  which  it 
may  require  for  the  implementation  of  its  programmes ; 

(e)  That  the  General  Assembly  will  again  consider  the  future  of  the  Fund 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  with  the  object  of  continuing  the  Fund  on  a 
permanent  basis. 
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Q.    HUMAN  RIGHTS 

[On  December  4,  1950,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  three  resolutions  con- 
cerning human  rights. 

The  principal  resolution  commends  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  its 
work  and  calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission 
to  continue  to  give  priority  to  completion  of  the  draft  Covenant  in  order  that  the 
Assembly  may  have  the  revised  draft  before  it  at  its  sixth  session.  It  states  that 
the  list  of  rights  in  the  first  18  articles  of  the  Covenant  does  not  contain  certain 
elementary  rights,  that  the  wording  of  some  of  these  articles  should  be  improved, 
and  that  account  should  be  taken  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  Furthermore,  it  calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
request  the  Commission  to  take  into  consideration  in  its  revision  of  the  Covenant  {a) 
the  views  expressed  during  discussions  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
eleventh  session  of  the  Council,  including  those  relating  to  articles  13  and  14  and, 
with  a  view  to  the  addition  of  other  rights,  those  relating  to  rights  set  forth  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Yugoslavia  in  specific  documents,  and  (b)  the  view  that  it  is  desirable 
to  define  the  rights  and  limitations  thereto  with  the  greatest  possible  precision. 
The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  study  a  federal-state  article  and  to  prepare,  for  con- 
sideration at  the  Assembly's  sixth  session,  recommendations  having  as  their  purpose 
the  securing  of  the  maximum  extension  of  the  Covenant  to  the  constituent  units 
of  federal  states  and  the  meeting  of  constitutional  problems  of  such  states.  The 
Commission  is  also  asked  to  study  ways  and  means  to  insure  the  right  of  peoples 
and  nations  to  self-determination  and  to  prepare  recommendations  for  the  sixth 
Assembly  session.  Another  section  of  the  resolution  provides  for  inclusion  in  the 
covenant  of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  and  an  explicit  recognition  of 
equality  of  men  and  women  in  related  rights;  calls  upon  the  Council  to  request 
the  Commission  to  include  in  the  Covenant  a  clear  expression  of  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights  in  a  manner  relating  them  to  the  civic  and  political  freedoms 
proclaimed  in  the  Covenant  and  to  take  steps  to  obtain  cooperation  of  other  United 
Nations  organs  and  specialized  agencies  in  consideration  of  such  rights;  and  requests 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  consider  at  its  twelfth  session  the  methods  by 
which  the  specialized  agencies  might  cooperate  with  the  Commission  on  these  rights. 
The  resolution  also  calls  upon  the  Council  to  ask  the  Commission  to  consider 
provisions  to  be  inserted  in  the  Covenant  or  in  separate  protocols  for  the  receipt 
and  examination  of  petitions  from  individuals  and  organizations  on  alleged  Covenant 
violations  and  to  report  to  the  Council  at  its  thirteenth  session.  The  Secretary- 
General  is  requested  to  invite  member  states  to  submit  by  February  15,  1951,  their 
views  on  the  draft  Covenant  as  revised  by  the  Commission  at  its  sixth  session.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  38  to  7,  with  17  abstentions. 

The  second  resolution  requests  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  include  in 
the  Covenant  an  article  providing  that  the  Covenant  shall  be  applicable  equally  to 
a  signatory  metropolitan  state  and  to  all  the  territories,  be  they  non-self-governing, 
trust,  or  colonial,  which  are  being  administered  or  governed  by  such  a  state.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  36  votes  to  11,  with  8  abstentions. 

The  final  resolution  invites  all  states  and  interested  organizations  to  adopt 
December  10  as  Human  Rights  Day  and  invites  all  states  to  report  annually  through 
the  Secretary-General  on  the  observance  of  this  day.  It  was  approved  by  47  votes 
to  0,  with  5  abstentions.} 
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1.  Future  Work  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights 

The  General  Assembly, 

Appreciating  the  priority  which,  in  accordance  with  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution 217  (III),  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  during  its  1949  and  1950 
sessions  gave  to  the  preparation  of  a  draft  International  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights  and  measures  for  its  implementation, 

Noting  the  decision  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  eleventh  session 
to  transmit  the  draft  Covenant  together  with  the  relevant  documentation  and 
records  of  the  discussion  in  the  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  fifth 
session  for  consideration  with  a  view  to  reaching  policy  decisions  on  the  points 
listed  in  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution  303  (XI), 

Considering  it  essential  that  the  Covenant  should  include  provisions  render- 
ing it  obligatory  for  States  to  promote  the  implementation  of  the  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  proclaimed  in  the  Covenant  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  including  legislation,  to  guarantee  to  everyone  the  real  opportunity  of  en- 
joying those  rights  and  freedoms, 

Having  considered  the  draft  Covenant  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  particularly  with  reference  to  certain  basic  policies, 

A. 

1.  Commends  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  for  the  important  work  it  has 
thus  far  accomplished ; 

2.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  continue  to  give  priority  in  its  work  to  the  completion  of  the 
draft  Covenant  and  measures  for  its  implementation  in  order  that  the  General 
Assembly  may  have  before  it  at  its  sixth  session  the  revised  draft  of  this 
Covenant ; 

B. 

3.  Considers: 

(a)  That  the  list  of  rights  in  the  first  eighteen  articles  of  the  draft  Covenant 
does  not  contain  certain  of  the  most  elementary  rights  ; 

(b)  That  the  present  wording  of  some  of  the  first  eighteen  articles  of  the  draft 
Covenant  should  be  improved  in  order  to  protect  more  effectively  the  rights  to 
which  they  refer ; 

(c)  That  in  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant  account  should  be  taken  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that  these  Principles 
and  Purposes  should  be  consistently  applied  and  assiduously  protected; 

4.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  take  into  consideration  in  its  work  of  revision  of  the  draft 
Covenant : 

(i)  The  views  expressed  during  the  discussion  of  the  draft  Covenant  at  the 
fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  at  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  including  those  relating  to  articles  13  and  14  of  the  draft 
Covenant  and,  with  a  view  to  the  addition  in  the  draft  Covenant  of  other  rights, 
those  relating  to  the  rights  set  forth  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
in  document  A/C.3/L.96  and  Yugoslavia  in  document  A/C.3/L.92  ; 

(ii)  The  view,  expressed  during  the  discussion  of  the  draft  Covenant  at  the 
fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  at  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Economic 
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and  Social  Council,  that  it  is  desirable  to  define  the  rights  set  forth  in  the  Cov- 
enant and  the  limitations  thereto  with  the  greatest  possible  precision; 

C. 

5.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  study  a  federal  State  article  and  to  prepare,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session,  recommendations  which  will 
have  as  their  purpose  the  securing  of  the  maximum  extension  of  the  Covenant 
to  the  constituent  units  of  federal  states,  and  the  meeting  of  the  constitutional 
problems  of  federal  states ; 

D. 

6.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  study  ways  and  means  which  would  ensure  the  right  of  peo- 
ples and  nations  to  self-determination,  and  to  prepare  recommendations  for 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth  session ; 

E. 

Whereas  the  Covenant  should  be  drawn  up  in  the  spirit  and  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  regards  man  as  a  person,  to  whom  civic 
and  political  freedoms  as  well  as  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights  indubitably 
belong, 

Whereas  the  enjoyment  of  civic  and  political  freedoms  and  of  economic,  social 
and  cultural  rights  are  interconnected  and  interdependent, 

Whereas,  when  deprived  of  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights,  man  does 
not  represent  the  human  person  whom  the  Universal  Declaration  regards  as  the 
ideal  of  the  free  man, 

7.  (a)  Decides  to  include  in  the  Covenant  economic,  social  and  cultural  rights 
and  an  explicit  recognition  of  equality  of  men  and  women  in  related  rights,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations ; 

(b)  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
to  include  in  the  draft  Covenant  a  clear  expression  of  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural rights  in  a  manner  which  relates  them  to  the  civic  and  political  freedoms 
proclaimed  by  the  draft  Covenant ; 

(c)  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies  in  the 
consideration  of  such  rights ; 

(d)  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  consider,  at  its  twelfth  ses- 
sion, the  methods  by  which  the  specialized  agencies  might  co-operate  with  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  with  regard  to  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights ; 

F. 

8.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  provisions,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  draft  Covenant  or  in  separate  protocols,  for  the  receipt  and  examination  of 
petitions  from  individuals  and  organizations  with  respect  to  alleged  violations 
of  the  Covenant;  and  to  take  into  consideration  in  its  studies  of  questions  re- 
lating to  petitions  and  implementation  the  proposals  presented  by  Chile 
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(A/C.3/L.81),  Ethiopia  and  France  (A/C.3/L.78) ,  Israel  (A/C.3/L.91/Kev.l  and 
A/C.3/L.91/Rev.l/Corr.l)  and  Uruguay  (A/C.3/L.93)  ; 

G. 

9.  Calls  upon  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  request  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  to  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  thirteenth 
session  concerning  the  above  matters; 

H. 

10.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  invite  Member  States  to  submit  by 
15  February  1951,  their  views  concerning  the  draft  Covenant  as  revised  by  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  at  its  sixth  session,  in  order  that  the  Commission 
may  have  such  views  before  it  during  its  further  consideration  of  the  draft 
Covenant  at  its  seventh  session. 

2.  Territorial  Application  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights 

The  General  Assembly 

Requests  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to  include  the  following  article  in 
the  International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights : 

"Article  

"The  provisions  of  the  present  Covenant  shall  extend  to  or  be  applicable  equally 
to  a  signatory  metropolitan  State  and  to  all  the  territories,  be  they  Non-Self- 
Governing,  Trust,  or  Colonial  Territories,  which  are  being  administered  or 
governed  by  such  metropolitan  State". 


3.  Human  Rights  Day 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  on  10  December  1948  the  General  Assembly  proclaimed  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  as  a  common  standard  of  achievement 
for  all  peoples  and  all  nations, 

Considering  that  the  Declaration  marks  a  distinct  forward  step  in  the  march 
of  human  progress, 

Considering  that  the  anniversary  of  this  event  should  be  appropriately  cele- 
brated in  all  countries  as  part  of  a.  common  effort  to  bring  the  Declaration  to 
the  attention  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 

Expressing  its  appreciation  to  all  those  countries  Members  or  non-members 
of  the  United  Nations  which  have  already  celebrated  this  anniversary, 

1.  Invites  all  States  and  interested  organizations  to  adopt  10  December  of  each 
year  as  Human  Rights  Day,  to  observe  this  day  to  celebrate  the  proclamation 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
10  December  1948,  and  to  exert  increasing  efforts  in  this  field  of  human  progress ; 

2.  Invites  all  States  to  report  annually  through  the  Secretary-General  con- 
cerning the  observance  of  Human  Rights  Day. 
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{These  resolutions  on  freedom  of  information  were  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on 
December  14,  1950.  The  first  adopts  the  declaration  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  the  effect  that  deliberate  interference  with  radio  signals  constitutes  a  vio- 
lation of  the  accepted  principles  of  freedom  of  information;  condemns  measures  of 
this  nature  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  all  persons  to  be  fully  informed;  invites  gov- 
ernments of  member  states  to  refrain  from  such  interference;  invites  all  governments 
to  refrain  from  radio  broadcasts  that  would  mean  unfair  attacks  or  slanders  against 
other  peoples  and  to  conform  to  ethical  conduct  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  by 
reporting  facts  truly  and  objectively;  and  invites  member  states  to  give  every  pos- 
sible facility  so  that  their  peoples  may  know  objectively  the  United  Nations  activi- 
ties in  promoting  peace  and,  in  particular,  to  facilitate  reception  and  transmission 
of  United  Nations  official  broadcasts.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  49  votes  to 
5,  with  no  abstentions. 

The  second  resolution  recommends  to  all  member  states  that,  when  they  are 
compelled  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency,  measures  to  limit  freedom  of  information 
and  of  the  press  shall  be  taken  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  and  only  to  the 
extent  strictly  required.    It  was  adopted  by  41  votes  to  5,  with  2  abstentions. 

The  final  resolution  appoints  a  15 -nation  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  conven- 
tion on  freedom  of  information  and  to  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
at  its  thirteenth  session,  submitting  recommendations,  especially  on  the  advisability 
of  convening  a  plenipotentiary  conference  to  sign  a  convention.  The  Secretary- 
General  is  requested  to  submit  the  Committee's  report  to  governments,  which  are 
invited  to  transmit  suggestions  and  observations  by  June  15,  1951.  The  resolution 
concludes  with  a  recommendation  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  consider 
the  Committee's  report  at  its  thirteenth  session  and,  if  it  thinks  fit,  to  convene  a 
conference  of  plenipotentiaries  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than 
February  1,  1952,  with  a  view  to  framing  and  signature  of  a  freedom-of-informa- 
tion  convention  based  on  the  draft  or  drafts  prepared  by  the  Committee  and  on 
observations  of  governments.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  44  votes  to  0,  with 
12  abstentions.} 


1.  Interference  With  Radio  Signals 

The  General  Assembly, 

Whereas  freedom  to  listen  to  radio  broadcasts  regardless  of  source  is  em- 
bodied in  article  19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which 
reads:  "Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression"  and 
whereas  this  right  "includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without  interference  and 
to  seek,  receive  and  impart  information  and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regard- 
less of  frontiers", 

Whereas  article  44  of  the  International  Telecommunication  Convention,  At- 
lantic City,  1947,  provides  that  "All  stations,  whatever  their  purpose,  must  be 
established  and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  result  in  harmful  interfer- 
ence to  the  radio  service  or  communications  of  other  members  or  associate 
members  .  .  .  [and  that]  Each  member  or  associate  member  undertakes  to 
require  the  private  operating  agencies  which  it  recognizes  and  the  other  operat- 
ing agencies  duly  authorized  for  this  purpose,  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  paragraph", 
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Considering  that  the  duly  authorized  radio  operating  agencies  in  some  coun- 
tries are  deliberately  interfering  with  the  reception  by  the  people  of  those 
countries  of  certain  radio  signals  originating  beyond  their  territories,  and 
bearing  in  mind  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  in  the  Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  on  this  subject, 

Considering  that  peace  among  nations  rests  on  the  good  will  of  all  peoples 
and  Governments  and  that  tolerance  and  understanding  are  prerequisites  for 
establishing  goodwill  in  the  international  field, 

1.  Adopts  the  declaration  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  contained  in 
its  resolution  306  B  (XI)  of  9  August  1950  to  the  effect  that  this  type  of  inter- 
ference constitutes  a  violation  of  the  accepted  principles  of  freedom  of 
information ; 

2.  Condemns  measures  of  this  nature  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  all  persons 
to  be  fully  informed  concerning  news,  opinions  and.  ideas  regardless  of  frontiers ; 

3.  Invites  the  Governments  of  all  Member  States  to  refrain  from  such  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  their  peoples  to  freedom  of  information ; 

4.  Invites  all  Governments  to  refrain  from  radio  broadcasts  that  would  mean 
unfair  attacks  or  slanders  against  other  peoples  anywhere  and  in  so  doing  to 
conform  strictly  to  an  ethical  conduct  in  the  interest  of  world  peace  by  report- 
ing facts  truly  and  objectively ; 

5.  Invites  also  Member  States  to  give  every  possible  facility  so  that  their 
peoples  may  know  objectively  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  promot- 
ing peace  and,  in  particular,  to  facilitate  the  reception  and  transmission  of  the 
United  Nations  official  broadcasts. 

2.  Question  of  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  in 
Times  of  Emergency 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  freedom  of  information  and  of  the  Press  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  and  should  be  advanced  and  safeguarded, 

Considering  that  limitations  might  be  placed  on  this  freedom  in  emergencies 
or  on  the  pretext  of  emergencies, 

Recommends  to  all  Member  States  that,  when  they  are  compelled  to  declare 
a  state  of  emergency,  measures  to  limit  freedom  of  information  and  of  the  Press 
shall  be  taken  only  in  the  most  exceptional  circumstances  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  strictly  required  by  the  situation. 


3.  Draft  Convention 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  313  (IV)  of  20  October  1949,  the  recommendation  of 
the  sixth  session  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  regarding  freedom  of 
information  and  the  discussion  concerning  that  recommendation  at  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Considering  that  freedom  of  information  and  the  Purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  are  indivisible, 
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1.  Appoints  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the  following 
fifteen  countries :  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Lebanon,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, Pakistan,  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Yugoslavia,  which  shall  meet  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  1  March  1951,  to  prepare  a  draft  convention 
on  freedom  of  information,  taking  into  consideration  the  draft  approved  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Information  held  at  Geneva  from  23 
March  to  21  April  1948  ;  the  text  voted  during  the  second  part  of  the  third  session 
of  the  General  Assembly ;  Article  14  of  the  provisional  text  of  the  draft  First 
International  Covenant  on  Human  Rights ;  and  the  observations  contained  in  the 
summary  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Third  Committee  dealing  with  the 
question ; 

2.  Requests  the  Committee  to  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
thirteenth  session  on  the  results  of  its  work  and  to  submit  recommendations,  in 
particular,  wTith  regard  to  the  advisability  of  convening  a  conference  of  pleni- 
potentiaries with  a  view  to  the  framing  and  signature  of  a  convention  on  free- 
dom of  information ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  the  Committee's  report,  together 
with  the  draft  or  drafts  of  the  convention  prepared  by  the  Committee,  to  the 
various  Governments  concerned  for  their  consideration ; 

4.  Invites  the  Governments  so  consulted  to  transmit  their  suggestions  and 
observations  to  the  Secretary-General  by  15  June  1951 ; 

5.  Recommends  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  consider  the  Committee's 
report  at  its  thirteenth  session  and  if  it  thinks  fit,  in  the  light  of  the  Committee's 
recommendations  and  the  observations  of  Governments,  and  also  taking  into 
consideration  the  General  Assembly's  wish  that  one  or  more  conventions  to  ensure 
freedom  of  information  in  the  world  should  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
convene  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible  and  not 
later  than  1  February  1952,  with  a  view  to  the  framing  and  signature  of  a  con- 
vention on  freedom  of  information,  based  on  the  draft  or  drafts  prepared  by  the 
above-mentioned  Committee  and  on  the  observations  of  Governments. 


S.  MEASURES  FOR  THE  PEACEFUL 
SOLUTION  OF  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

{This  resolution  expresses  the  Assembly's  concern  at  the  information  presented 
tending  to  show  that  large  numbers  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  course  of  the  Second 
World  War  have  been  neither  repatriated  nor  otherwise  accounted  for;  and  calls 
upon  all  governments  still  having  control  of  such  persons  to  act  in  accordance  with 
recognized  standards  of  international  conduct  and  various  international  agreements 
requiring  that,  upon  cessation  of  hostilities,  all  prisoners  should  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay  be  given  an  unrestricted  opportunity  of  repatriation,  and  to  that  end  to 
publish  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  before  April  30,  1951,  the  names 
of  prisoners  still  held,  the  reasons  for  their  continued  detention  and  where  they  are 
detained,  and  the  names  of  prisoners  who  have  died,  together  with  date  and  cause 
of  death,  and  manner  and  place  of  burial.    The  Secretary-General  is  requested  to 
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establish  an  ad  hoc  commission  composed  of  three  qualified  and  impartial  persons 
chosen  by  the  International  Red  Cross  or,  failing  that,  chosen  by  himself,  with  a 
view  to  settling  this  question  in  a  purely  humanitarian  spirit  and  on  terms  accept- 
able to  all  governments  concerned.  The  commission  is  to  meet  after  April  30,  1951, 
to  examine  information  furnished  by  governments  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
and,  depending  upon  that  information,  to  take  further  steps  if  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war.  Governments  are  requested  to  make  the 
greatest  possible  effort  to  search  for  prisoners  of  war  whose  absence  has  been 
reported  and  who  might  be  in  their  territories.  The  commission  is  to  make  a 
report  on  its  work  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  Secretary-General  for  transmission 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The  resolution  was  adopted  on  December 
14,  1950,  by  43  votes  to  5,  with  6  abstentions.} 

The  General  Assembly, 

Mindful  that  one  of  the  principal  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  achieve 
international  co-operation  in  solving  international  problems  of  a  humanitarian 
character  and  in  promoting  and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all, 

Considering  that  the  General  Assembly  may  recommend  measures  for  the 
peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems  likely 
to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly  relations  among  nations, 

Believing  that  all  prisoners  having  originally  come  within  the  control  of  the 
Allied  Powers  as  a  consequence  of  the  Second  World  War  should  either  have 
been  repatriated  long  since  or  have  been  otherwise  accounted  for, 

Recalling  that  this  is  required  both  by  recognized  standards  of  international 
conduct  and  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  for  the  protection  of  war  victims, 
and  by  specific  agreements  between  the  Allied  Powers, 

1.  Expresses  its  concern  at  the  information  presented  to  it  tending  to  show 
that  large  numbers  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  course  of  the  Second  World  War 
have  neither  been  repatriated,  nor  otherwise  accounted  for ; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  still  having  control  of  such  persons  to  act  in 
conformity  with  the  recognized  standards  of  international  conduct  and  with 
the  above-mentioned  international  agreements  and  conventions  which  require 
that,  upon  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities,  all  prisoners  should,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  be  given  an  unrestricted  opportunity  of  repatriation  and,  to  that 
end,  to  publish  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  before  30  April  1951 : 

(a)  The  names  of  such  prisoners  still  held  by  them,  the  reasons  for  which  they 
are  still  detained  and  the  places  in  which  they  are  detained ; 

(b)  The  names  of  prisoners  who  have  died  while  under  their  control  as  well 
as  the  date  and  cause  of  death,  and  the  manner  and  place  of  burial  in  each  case  ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  establish  an  Ad  Hoc  Commission  com- 
posed of  three  qualified  and  impartial  persons  chosen  by  the  International  Red 
Cross  or  failing  that,  by  the  Secretary-General  himself,  with  a  view  to  settling 
the  question  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  a  purely  humanitarian  spirit  and  on  terms 
acceptable  to  all  the  Governments  concerned.  The  Commission  shall  convene 
at  a  suitable  date  after  30  April  1951  to  examine  and  evaluate,  in  the  light  of 
the  information  made  available  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  information  furnished  by  Governments  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
preceding  paragraph.  In  the  event  that  the  Commission  considers  that  this  in- 
formation is  inadequate  or  affords  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  prison- 
ers coming  within  the  custody  or  control  of  any  foreign  Government  as  a  conse- 
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quence  of  military  operations  of  the  Second  World  War  have  not  been  repatriated 
or  otherwise  accounted  for,  the  General  Assembly  : 

(a)  Requests  the  Commission  to  seek  from  the  Governments  or  authorities 
concerned  full  information  regarding  such  prisoners ; 

(b)  Requests  the  Commission  to  assist  all  Governments  and  authorities  who 
so  desire  in  arranging  for  and  facilitating  the  repatriation  of  such  prisoners ; 

(c)  Authorizes  the  Commission  to  use  the  good  offices  of  any  qualified  and  im- 
partial person  or  organization  whom  it  considers  might  contribute  to  the  repa- 
triation or  accounting  for  of  such  prisoners ; 

(d)  Urges  all  Governments  and  authorities  concerned  to  co-operate  fully  with 
the  Commission,  to  supply  all  necessary  information  and  to  grant  right  of  access 
to  their  respective  countries  and  to  areas  in  which  such  prisoners  are  detained ; 

(e)  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  staff 
and  facilities  necessary  for  the  effective  accomplishment  of  its  task ; 

4.  Urgently  requests  all  the  Governments  to  make  the  greatest  possible  efforts, 
based  in  particular  on  the  documentation  to  be  provided,  to  search  for  prisoners 
of  war  whose  absence  has  been  reported  and  who  might  be  in  their  territories ; 

5.  Directs  the  Commission  to  report  as  soon  as  practicable  the  results  of  its 
work  to  the  Secretary-General  for  transmission  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

T.  REFUGEES  AND  STATELESS 
PERSONS 

£On  December  14,  1950,  the  Assembly  adopted  three  resolutions  relating  to 
refugees  and  stateless  persons.  The  first  resolution  adopts  an  annex,  which  con- 
stitutes the  statute  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  for  Refugees,  and  calls  upon 
governments  to  cooperate  with  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions,  especially  by  becoming  parties  to  and  implementing  international  con- 
ventions providing  for  protection  of  refugees,  entering  into  special  agreements 
with  the  High  Commissioner,  admitting  refugees  to  their  territories,  assisting  in 
promotion  of  voluntary  repatriation,  promoting  assimilation  of  refugees,  providing 
refugees  with  travel  and  other  documents,  permitting  refugees  to  transfer  assets, 
and  providing  the  High  Commissioner  with  information  on  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  refugees  and  laws  and  regulations  concerning  them.  The  Secretary- 
General  is  requested  to  transmit  the  resolution  to  states  nonmembers  of  the  United 
Nations  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  cooperation.  The  statute  annexed  to  the 
resolution  sets  forth  the  functions  and  organization  of  the  High  Commissioner's 
Office  and  defines  the  categories  of  refugees  to  whom  his  competence  shall  extend. 
This  resolution  was  approved  by  36  votes  to  5,  with  1 1  abstentions. 

The  second  resolution  provides  for  the  convening  of  a  conference  in  Geneva  to 
complete  the  drafting  of  and  to  sign  both  the  convention  relating  to  the  status  of 
refugees  and  the  protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  stateless  persons.  Governments 
participating  in  the  conference,  to  which  the  Secretary-General  is  instructed  to 
invite  both  members  and  nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  work  of 
which  the  High  Commissioner  is  called  upon  to  participate,  are  invited  to  take 
into  consideration  the  draft  convention  submitted  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  in  particular  the  text  of  a  definition  of  the  term  "refugee"  found  in 
the  annex  to  the  resolution.    It  was  adopted  by  41  votes  to  5,  with  10  abstentions. 
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In  the  final  resolution  the  Assembly  decides  to  address  an  urgent  appeal  to  all 
states  to  assist  the  International  Refugee  Organization  in  its  efforts  to  resettle 
refugees  remaining  under  its  care,  particularly  those  in  need  of  permanent  custodial 
care,  and  to  postpone  until  its  sixth  session  the  examination  of  the  problem  of 
assistance  raised  by  communications  from  the  General  Council  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  40  to  5,  with  7 
abstentions.} 

1.  Statute  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Office  for  Refugees 

The  General  Assembly, 

In  view  of  its  resolution  319  A  (IV)  of  3  December  1949, 

1.  Adopts  the  annex  to  the  present  resolution,  being  the  Statute  of  the  High 
Commissioner's  Office  for  Refugees ; 

2.  Calls  upon  Governments  to  co-operate  with  the  High  Commissioner  in  the 
performance  of  his  functions  concerning  refugees  falling  under  the  compe- 
tence of  his  Office,  especially  by : 

(a)  Becoming  parties  to  international  conventions  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  refugees,  and  taking  the  necessary  steps  of  implementation  under  such 
conventions ; 

(b)  Entering  into  special  agreements  with  the  High  Commissioner  for  the 
execution  of  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  situation  of  refugees  and  to 
reduce  the  number  requiring  protection ; 

(c)  Admitting  refugees  to  their  territories,  not  excluding  those  in  the  most 
destitute  categories ; 

(d)  Assisting  the  High  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  voluntary 
repatriation  of  refugees ; 

(e)  Promoting  the  assimilation  of  refugees,  especially  by  facilitating  their 
naturalization ; 

(f)  Providing  refugees  with  travel  and  other  documents  such  as  would 
normally  be  provided  to  other  aliens  by  their  national  authorities,  especially 
documents  which  would  facilitate  their  resettlement ; 

(g)  Permitting  refugees  to  transfer  their  assets  and  especially  those  necessary 
for  their  resettlement ; 

(h)  Providing  the  High  Commissioner  with  information  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  condition  of  refugees,  and  laws  and  regulations  concerning  them ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  the  present  resolution,  together 
with  the  annex  attached  thereto,  also  to-  States  non-members  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  co-operation  in  its  implementation. 

2.  Draft  Convention 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  by  its  resolution  362  (IV)  of  22  October  1949,  it  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Methods  and  Procedures  that 
the  General  Assembly  might  decide  to  convene  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
to  study,  negotiate,  draft,  and  possibly  sign  conventions  that  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Conferences  in  which  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  not  been 
invited  to  take  part, 
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Considering  the  desirability  of  enabling  the  Governments  of  States  not  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  to  participate  in  the  final  stages  of  the  drafting 
of  the  Convention  relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  as  prepared  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Refugees  and  Stateless  Persons  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council, 

1.  Decides  to  convene  in  Geneva  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  to  complete 
the  drafting  of  and  to  sign  both  the  Convention  relating  to  the  Status  of 
Refugees  and  the  Protocol  relating  to  the  Status  of  Stateless  Persons ; 

2.  Recommends  to  Governments  participating  in  the  conference  to  take  into 
consideration  the  draft  Convention  submitted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and,  in  particular,  the  text  of  the  definition  of  the  term  "refugee"  as  set 
forth  in  the  annex  hereto ; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  the  con- 
vening of  such  a  conference  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  ; 

4.  Instructs  the  Secretary-General  to  invite  the  Governments  of  all  States, 
both  Members  and  non-members  of  the  United  Nations,  to  attend  the  said  con- 
ference of  plenipotentiaries ; 

5.  Calls  upon  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  his  Office,  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  Conference. 

ANNEX 

DRAFT  CONVENTION  RELATING  TO  THE  STATUS  OF 

REFUGEES 

Chapter  I.  Article  1 

A.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Convention,  the  term  "refugee"  shall  apply 
to  any  person  who : 

(1)  Since  1  August  1914,  has  been  considered  a  refugee  under  the  Arrange- 
ments of  12  May  1926  and  30  June  1928  or  under  the  Conventions  of  28  October 
1933  and  10  February  1938,  the  Protocol  of  14  September  1939  or  the  Constitution 
of  the  International  Refugee  Organization ; 

Decisions  as  to  eligibility  taken  by  the  International  Refugee  Organization 
during  the  period  of  its  activities  shall  not  prevent  the  status  of  refugee  being 
accorded  to  persons  who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  paragraph  2  of  the  present 
article ; 

(2)  As  a  result  of  events  occurring  before  1  January  1951  and  owing  to  well- 
founded  fear  of  being  persecuted  for  reasons  of  race,  religion,  nationality  or 
political  opinion,  is  outside  the  country  of  his  nationality,  and  is  unable,  or 
owing  to  such  fear  or  for  reasons  other  than  personal  convenience  is  unwilling, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  that  country ;  or  who,  not  having  a  nation- 
ality and  being  outside  the  country  of  his  former  habitual  residence,  is  unable 
or,  owing  to  such  fear  or  for  reasons  other  than  personal  convenience,  is  unwilling 
to  return  to  it ; 

In  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  more  than  one  nationality,  the  above  term 
"the  country  of  his  nationality"  shall  mean  any  of  the  countries  of  which  he  is 
a  national,  and  a  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  lacking  the  protection  of  the 
country  of  his  nationality  if,  without  any  valid  reason  based  on  well-founded 
fear,  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  one  of  the  countries  of 
which  he  is  a  national. 
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B.  The  present  Convention  shall  cease  to  apply  to  any  person  falling  under  the 
terms  of  section  A  if : 

(1)  He  has  voluntarily  reavailed  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  country  of 
his  nationality ;  or 

(2)  Having  lost  his  nationality,  he  has  voluntarily  reacquired  it;  or 

(3)  He  has  acquired  a  new  nationality,  and  enjoys  the  protection  of  the 
country  of  his  new  nationality ;  or 

(4)  He  has  voluntarily  re-established  himself  in  the  country  which  he  left  or 
outside  which  he  remained  owing  to  fear  of  persecution ;  or 

(5)  He  can  no  longer,  because  the  circumstances  in  connexion  with  which  he 
has  been  recognized  as  a  refugee  have  ceased  to  exist,  claim  grounds  other  than 
those  of  personal  convenience  for  continuing  to  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the 
protection  of  the  country  of  his  nationality.  Reasons  of  a  purely  economic  char- 
acter may  not  be  invoked ;  or 

(6)  Being  a  person  who  has  no  nationality,  he  can  no  longer,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances in  connexion  with  which  he  has  been  recognized  as  a  refugee  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  he  is  able  to  return  to  the  country  of  his  former  habitual 
residence,  claim  grounds  other  than  those  of  personal  convenience  for  continuing 
to  refuse  to  return  to  that  country. 

C.  The  present  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  persons  who  are  at  present 
receiving  from  other  organs  or  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  protection  or 
assistance. 

D.  The  present  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  a  person  who  is  recognized  by 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  country  in  which  he  has  taken  residence  as  hav- 
ing the  rights  and  obligations  which  are  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  nation- 
ality of  that  country. 

E.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  with 
respect  to  whom  there  are  serious  reasons  for  considering  that  (a)  he  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  specified  in  article  VI  of  the  London  Charter  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal;  or  (b)  he  falls  under  the  provisions  of  article  14,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

P.  The  Contracting  States  may  agree  to  add  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"refugee"  contained  in  the  present  article  persons  in  other  categories,  including 
such  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly. 


3.  Problems  of  Assistance  to  Refugees 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  taken  cognizance  of  the  communication  addressed  to  it  by  the  General 
Council  of  the  International  Refugee  Organization  on  13  October  1950  in  ampli- 
fication of  its  memorandum  of  20  October  1949  addressed  to  the  fourth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly, 

Having  noted  that  the  General  Council  of  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion has  decided  to  continue  operations  until  30  September  1951, 

1.  Decides  to  address  an  urgent  appeal  to  all  States,  whether  or  not  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  calling  upon  them  to  assist  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  in  its  efforts  to  resettle  refugees  remaining  under  its  care  and 
particularly  those  in  need  of  permanent  custodial  care  ; 

2.  Decides,  in  the  absence  of  definite  data,  to  postpone  until  its  sixth  session 
the  examination  of  the  problem  of  assistance  raised  by  the  above-mentioned 
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communications,  in  the  light  of  a  further  communication  on  the  subject  which 
the  International  Refugee  Organization  is  invited  to  submit  and  of  the  observa- 
tions which  the  High  Commissioner  will  make  in  his  report  to  the  sixth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

U.  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND  THE  SPE- 
CIALIZED AGENCIES 

{On  December  1,  1950,  the  Assembly  adopted  five  related  resolutions  on  this  item. 
Resolution  1  deals  with  the  administrative  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies.  These 
agencies  are  urged  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  stabilize  their  regular  budgets  by 
elimination  or  deferment  of  less  urgent  projects,  to  provide  information  concerning 
the  estimates  for  expenditure  of  technical-assistance  funds,  and  to  consider  at  an 
early  date  adoption  of  common  financial  and  staff  regulations  modeled  as  far  as 
possible  after  those  of  the  United  Nations.  The  attention  of  members  is  drawn 
to  the  necessity  for  prompt  payment  of  their  contributions.  The  Secretary-General 
is  requested,  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  specialized  agencies,  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  in  1951  to  further  development  of  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
the  provision  of  common  services,  particularly  in  respect  of  regional  and  branch 
offices,  with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly 
thereon.    This  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Resolution  2  authorizes  the  United  Nations  Investments  Committee  to  provide 
advice  to  a  specialized  agency  at  its  request  and  requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
inform  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  Committee's  availability  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  also  adopted  unanimously. 

Resolution  3  deals  with  concentration  of  effort  and  resources.  It  requests  each 
specialized  agency  to  review  its  1952  program  during  1951,  using  the  criteria  already 
established;  requests  the  Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  to  indicate,  when  new 
projects  are  adopted,  which  current  projects  may  be  deferred,  modified,  or  elimi- 
nated; requests  the  Council  to  review  during  1951  the  1952  programs  of  the  United 
Nations  and  specialized  agencies  and  to  report  to  the  Sixth  Assembly  on  the  results 
of  its  review;  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  include  in  his  budget  estimates  a 
summary  schedule  of  the  estimated  costs  of  the  projects  provided  for  in  the  United 
Nations  budget  and  the  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies;  and  urges  that  the 
efforts  being  made  to  insure  fullest  coordination  of  programs  and  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

Resolution  4  expresses  the  hope  that  those  members  not  participating  at  the 
present  time  in  the  specialized  agencies  may  find  their  way  to  assume  or  resume, 
as  soon  as  possible,  full  participation.  It  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  49  to  0,  with 
5  abstentions. 

Resolution  5  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  International  Penal 
and  Penitentiary  Commission  to  the  United  Nations  by  approving  the  plan  for  its 
transfer  prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  in  consultation  with  the  Commission. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  date  prior  to  December  31,  1951,  and  pays  tribute 
to  the  Commission's  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
the  treatment  of  offenders.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  48  to  5,  with 
2  abstentions.} 
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1.  Administrative  Budgets  of  the  Specialised  Agencies 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  received  the  sixth  report  of  1950  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  (A/1441)  on  the  budgets  of  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  1951, 

1.  Urges  the  specialized  agencies  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  stabilize  their 
regular  budgets  by  the  elimination  or  deferment  of  less  urgent  projects ; 

2.  Draios  the  attention  of  all  States  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  specialized  agencies  to  the  necessity  for  prompt  payment  of  contributions 
to  assure  the  adequate  financing  of  budgets  approved  by  them; 

3.  Requests  specialized  agencies  participating  in  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gramme to  provide  information  concerning  the  estimates  for  expenditure  of 
technical  assistance  funds,  as  well  as  other  extra-budgetary  funds,  in  their 
regular  budget  documents,  and  to  agree  to  the  transmittal  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  for  examination  and  approval,  of  the  audit 
reports  relating  to  expenditure  of  technical  assistance  funds  allocated  from 
the  Special  Account  after  approval  of  the  appropriate  audit  reports  by  the 
general  conferences  of  the  specialized  agencies  ; 

4.  Requests  the  specialized  agencies  to  consider  at  an  early  date  the  adoption 
of  common  financial  regulations  and  staff  regulations  modelled  on  those  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  so  far  as  their  constitutional  arrangements  will  permit ; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
specialized  agencies,  to  pay  particular  attention,  in  1951,  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  common  services,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of  regional  and  branch  offices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
specialized  agencies,  with  a  view  to  achieving  greater  efficiency  and  economy ; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  after  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the 
specialized  agencies  and  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions,  to  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  respect  of  progress  made  in  achieving  a  common  salary  system, 
in  developing  common  budgetary  policies  and  a  common  form  of  budget,  in 
increasing  the  utilization  of  soft  currencies,  in  efficiencies  and  economies  to  be 
achieved  through  further  development  of  common  services,  and  in  dealing  with 
arrears  in  contributions ; 

7.  Requests  the  specialized  agencies  and  the  United  Nations  to  make  every 
effort,  during  1951,  to  meet  as  fully  as  possible  demands  for  expert  assistance 
in  Korea  and  other  operational  programmes  where  the  need  is  urgent,  by  defer- 
ment of  less  urgent  projects. 

2.  Utilisation  of  the  Services  of  the  United  Nations  Invest- 
ments  Committee 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  that  certain  specialized  agencies  may  require  advice  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  investment  of  their  funds, 

1.  Authorizes  the  United  Nations  Investments  Committee  to  provide  advice 
to  a  specialized  agency  at  the  request  of  that  agency ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  inform  the  specialized  agencies  that  the 
United  Nations  Investments  Committee  is  available  for  this  purpose, 
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3.  Concentration  of  Effort  and  Resources 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  responsibilities  under  Article  17,  paragraph  3,  and  Article  58  of 
the  Charter, 

Recalling  its  resolution  310  (IV)  declaring  that  the  resources  devoted  to  the 
economic  and  social  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  should 
be  concentrated  on  tasks  of  primary  importance, 

Taking  note  of  the  work  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its  eleventh 
session  in  determining  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  within  the  fields  al- 
lotted to  the  various  bodies  composing  and  associated  with  the  United  Nations, 

Recognizing  that  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  economic  and  social  work 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  may  be  jeopardized  by  under- 
taking so  many  projects  as  to  exceed  the  available  technical,  administrative  and 
financial  recources, 

Recognizing  that  the  extent  of  activity  is  determined  by  the  programme  de- 
cisions and  by  the  budgetary  appropriations  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies, 

Declaring  that  the  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies  should  be  applied  where  they  are  most  needed, 

1.  Requests  each  specialized  agency  to  review  its  1952  programme  during 
1951,  using  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Co-ordination  Committee 
as  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ; 

2.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  to 
indicate,  when  new  projects  are  adopted,  which  current  projects  may  be  de- 
ferred, modified  or  eliminated  to  ensure  that  the  economic  and  social  work  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  will  be  carried  on  most 
effectively ; 

3.  Requests  the  Economic  and  Social  Council : 

(a)  To  review,  during  1951,  the  1952  programmes  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  specialized  agencies,  using  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Co- 
ordination Committee  as  adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council ; 

(b)  To  seek,  in  reviewing  the  programmes,  the  assistance  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  on  the  administrative 
and  financial  aspects  of  this  matter ; 

(c)  To  report  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  results  of 
these  reviews; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  co-operation  with  the  administrative 
heads  of  the  specialized  agencies,  to  include  in  annex  IV  to  the  Secretary- 
General's  budget  estimates  a  summary  schedule  of  the  estimated  costs  of  the 
projects  provided  for  in  the  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  specialized 
agencies ;  and,  further, 

Having  noted  the  steps  taken  and  progress  made  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Secretary-General,  the  Administrative  Committee  on  Co-ordination 
and  the  specialized  agencies ; 

5.  Urges  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  ensure  the  fullest  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  programmes  and  activities  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  be  vigorously  pursued. 
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4.  Membership  in  the  Specialised  Agencies 


The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  the  principle  of  international  co-operation  as  an  important  condi- 
tion for  the  full  success  of  the  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies, 

Noting  that  some  of  the  specialized  agencies  do  not  enjoy  participation  of  all 
Member  States  in  their  work, 

Expresses  the  hope  that  those  Members  not  participating  at  the  present  time 
may  find  their  way  to  assume  or  resume,  as  soon  as  possible,  full  participation 
in  the  specialized  agencies. 

5.  Transfer  of  Functions  of  the  International  Venal  and  Peni 
tentiary  Commission 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  resolutions  262  B  (IX)  and  333  II  (XI)  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary 
Commission  on  12  August  1950, 

1.  Approves  the  plan  contained  in  the  report  prepared  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Com- 
mission, concerning  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Commission  to  the  United 
Nations  and  which  is  annexed  1  to  the  present  resolution ; 

2.  Notes  the  decision  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  its  residual  assets ; 

3.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the  Commission  for  donating  its  library  and 
its  archives  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  conditions  specified  in  the  above-men- 
tioned plan ; 

4.  Notes  that  these  arrangements  do  not  involve  the  assumption  by  the  United 
Nations  of  responsibility  for  any  liabilities  of  the  Commission  ; 

5.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  International  Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  and 
of  its  library  and  archives  to  the  United  Nations  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  date 
prior  to  31  December  1951 ; 

6.  Pays  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Commission,  during  the  long 
period  of  its  existence,  in  the  field  of  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of 
offenders. 


V.  REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 

{The  Assembly  on  December  2  adopted  a  series  of  eleven  resolutions  with  respect 
to  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council.  Resolution  1  takes  note  of  the  Council's 
report,  expresses  confidence  that  the  Council  will  continue  to  contribute  effectively 
to  achieving  the  high  objectives  of  the  trusteeship  system,  and  recommends  that  it 


1  Not  here  printed. 
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consider  at  its  next  session  the  comments  and  suggestions  made  during  discussion 
of  the  report  by  the  Assembly.    It  was  adopted  by  45  votes  to  0,  with  7  abstentions. 

Resolution  2  recommends  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  undertake  a  review  of  its 
procedure,  bearing  in  mind  the  observations  made  during  discussion  of  this  matter 
in  the  Assembly,  and  include  the  results  of  the  review  in  its  report  to  the  next 
regular  Assembly  session.    It  was  approved  by  53  votes  to  1,  with  3  abstentions. 

Resolution  3  refers  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  and  recom- 
mends that  in  future  reports  to  the  Assembly  the  Council  present  in  separate  sec- 
tions all  the  relevant  data  examined  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  concerning  the 
political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  conditions  in  each  trust  territory;  include 
in  each  section  the  observations,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  of  the  Council 
on  the  topic  under  review;  give  in  each  case  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  administering  authority  has  carried  out  each  recommendation  of  the  Assembly 
or  Council;  state  its  conclusion  thereon;  and  include  wherever  practicable  maps  of 
the  trust  territories.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  53  votes  to  0,  with  2 
abstentions. 

Resolution  4  deals  with  the  organization  and  methods  of  functioning  of  visiting 
missions.  It  recommends  that  the  Council  undertake  another  review  of  this  subject, 
taking  into  account  certain  suggestions  made  during  the  Assembly's  discussion  and 
the  advisability  of  such  matters  as  arrangements  for  the  length  of  stay  of  visiting 
missions  in  each  territory,  the  number  of  territories  to  be  visited,  inclusion  in  their 
terms  of  reference  of  specific  problems,  etc.,  and  to  report  on  the  results  of  this 
review  to  the  next  Assembly.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  41  votes  to  0, 
with  14  abstentions. 

Resolution  5,  dealing  with  the  examination  of  petitions,  recommends  that  the 
Council  consider  the  possibility  of  constituting  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  petitions 
as  a  standing  committee  to  meet,  if  necessary,  between  Council  sessions;  of  requesting 
the  administering  authorities  to  submit  observations  on  petitions  within  2  months 
of  their  receipt;  of  studying  other  measures  to  improve  the  procedure;  and  of 
requesting  the  administering  authorities  to  submit  each  year  information  concerning 
action  taken  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  in  resect  of  petitions  examined. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  47  votes  to  0,  with  8  abstentions. 

Resolution  6  is  concerned  with  information  on  the  implementation  of  resolutions 
relating  to  trust  territories.  It  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  a  list  of 
such  resolutions  and  to  report  to  the  sixth  Assembly  on  the  measures  taken  by  the 
administering  authorities  to  implement  such  resolutions,  using  as  a  source  the 
Council's  reports,  and  if  no  action  has  been  taken,  to  set  forth  the  reasons  given 
therefor.    The  resolution  was  adopted  by  33  votes  to  11,  with  12  abstentions. 

Resolution  7  recommends,  with  respect  to  educational  advancement  in  trust  terri- 
tories, that  the  Council  continue  to  devote  particular  attention  to  long-range  pro- 
grams in  this  field  and  requests  the  Council  to  include  in  its  annual  reports  informa- 
tion on  this  matter.    It  was  adopted  by  47  votes  to  0,  with  6  abstentions. 

Resolution  8  requests  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  study  prevailing  policies,  laws, 
and  practices  in  the  trust  territories  relating  to  land,  land  utilization,  and  alienation 
of  land,  taking  into  account  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  indigenous  inhabi- 
tants and  the  future  economic  requirements  of  the  territories,  as  well  as  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  transfer  of  land  to  nonindigenous  inhabitants;  and  to 
make  such  recommendations  to  the  administering  authorities  concerning  these  mat- 
ters as  may  be  conducive  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  indigenous 
inhabitants.  A  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  on  this  matter  is  also 
requested.    This  resolution  was  adopted  by  54  votes  to  0,  with  1  abstention. 
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Resolution  9  is  concerned  with  technical  assistance  for  trust  territories.  The 
attention  of  the  administering  authorities  is  drawn  to  the  facilities  available  under 
the  technical-assistance  programs;  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  specialized 
agencies,  and  the  Secretary-General  are  referred  to  the  need  to  extend  to  the  trust 
territories  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may  be  able  to  render  and  to  establish  a 
sound  basis  for  the  progressive  development  of  the  inhabitants;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  administering  authorities  make  full  use  of  the  sources  of  technical 
assistance  and  submit  to  the  Council  information  on  all  applications  made  in  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution  and  the  manner  in  which  technical  assistance  received 
has  been  integrated  into  long-range  programs  for  the  development  of  trust  terri- 
tories.   This  resolution  was  adopted  by  51  votes  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

Resolution  10  recommends  that  measures  be  taken  immediately  to  bring  about 
the  complete  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  all  trust  territories  where  it  still 
exists  and  requests  the  administering  authorities  to  report  on  this  matter  to  the  next 
Assembly  session.  It  was  approved  by  55  votes  to  0,  with  2  abstentions,  on  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

Resolution  1 1  is  concerned  with  the  Ewe  unification  movement  and  related  ques- 
tions in  the  trust  territories  of  French  and  British  Togoland.  It  recognizes  the 
great  importance  of  this  problem  and  impresses  upon  the  Council  and  the  adminis- 
tering authorities  concerned  the  importance  of  finding  an  adequate  solution  as  soon 
as  possible;  recommends  that  the  administering  authority  of  French  Togoland  inves- 
tigate promptly  certain  practices  complained  of  in  various  petitions  to  ascertain 
whether  the  methods  of  election  applied  insure  that  the  views  of  all  sections  of  the 
population  are  fully  reflected  and  report  thereon  to  the  next  Assembly  for  such 
action  as  it  may  deem  appropriate;  and  requests  that  the  Council  devote  a  special 
chapter  or  subchapter  of  its  next  annual  report  to  setting  forth  all  steps  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  Ewe  question.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  48 
votes  to  0,  with  6  abstentions.} 

1.  Report  of  First  and  Second  Special  and  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Sessions 

The  General  Assembly 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  covering  its  first  special 
session,  its  second  special  session,  and  its  sixth  and  seventh  sessions  (A/1306)  ; 

2.  Expresses  its  confidence  that  the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, will  continue  to  contribute  effectively  to  achieving  the  high  objectives 
of  the  Trusteeship  System; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  consider  at  its  next  session  the 
comments  and  suggestions  made  during  the  discussion  of  the  report  at  the  fifth 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  General  Procedure  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  and  in  the  length  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council, 

Considering  that,  for  the  more  effective  discharge  by  the  Council  of  its  duties, 
a  review  of  its  present  methods  of  work  appears  desirable. 
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Recommends  accordingly  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  undertake  a  review  of 
its  general  procedure  bearing  in  mind  the  observations  and  suggestions  made 
during  the  discussion  of  this  matter  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  include  the  results  of  such  review  in  its  report  to  the  next  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

3 .  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  under  Article  85,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter,  the  Trustee- 
ship Council,  operating  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  shall 
assist  the  General  Assembly  in  carrying  out  its  functions  with  regard  to  the 
International  Trusteeship  System, 

Considering  that,  under  Article  15,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Charter,  the  General 
Assembly  shall  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 

Considering  further  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  conforms 
strictly  to  the  various  functions  of  the  Council,  might  be  improved  so  as  to  enable 
the  General  Assembly  to  form  a  clearer  understanding  of  conditions  in  the  Trust 
Territories, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  Trusteeship  Council,  accordingly,  in  its  future  reports 
to  the  General  Assembly : 

(a)  Present  in  separate  sections  all  the  relevant  data  examined  by  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  concerning  the  political,  economic,  social  and  educational  condi- 
tions in  each  Trust  Territory,  so  that  each  section  may  provide  the  General 
Assembly  with  a  comprehensive  account  of  such  conditions  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fields ; 

(b)  Include  in  each  such  section  the  observations,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council  on  the  topic  under  review,  as  well  as  such  relevant 
observations  of  its  individual  members  as  the  Council  may  consider  useful ; 

(c)  Give  in  each  case  in  the  appropriate  section  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Administering  Authority  has  carried  out  each  recommendation  of 
the  General  Assembly  or  of  the  Trusteeship  Council ; 

(d)  State  also  in  the  same  section  its  conclusions  on  the  extent  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Administering  Authority  and  on  the  measures  which,  in  its  opinion, 
should  be  adopted  in  view  of  those  conclusions ; 

(e)  Include,  wherever  practicable,  maps  of  the  various  Trust  Territories; 

2.  Recommends  also  that  the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  preparing  its  future 
annual  reports,  take  into  consideration  documents  A/C.4/L.93  and  A/C.4/L.94, 
the  texts  of  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  making  clear  the  structure  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  which  the  General  Assembly  hopes 
will  be  adopted. 


Missions 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  under  Article  85,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Charter,  the  functions 
of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  Trusteeship  Agreements  for  all  areas  not 
designated  as  strategic  shall  be  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly. 


4.  Organisation  and  Methods 


Visiting 
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Considering  that,  under  Article  87  c  of  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly  and, 
under  its  authority,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  may  provide  for  periodic  visits  to 
the  respective  Trust  Territories  at  times  agreed  upon  with  the  Administering 
Authority, 

Noting  that  visiting  missions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  have  now  visited  each 
of  the  Trust  Territories  for  the  first  time  and  have  submitted  valuable  reports 
to  the  Council, 

Noting  that  these  missions  were  the  first  of  their  kind  and  that  the  time 
during  which  they  remained  in  each  of  the  Trust  Territories  did  not  permit  them 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  some  of  the  problems  existing  in  the  Trust 
Territories, 

Considering  that,  since  it  has  been  customary  for  the  Trusteeship  Council  to 
study  the  possibility  of  improving  the  organization  and  membership  as  well  as 
the  methods  and  functioning  of  visiting  missions,  the  commencement  in  1951 
of  a  second  series  of  visits  to  the  Trust  Territories  presents  an  opportunity  to 
review  these  matters  again, 

1.  Recommends  accordingly  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  should  undertake 
another  such  review  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  most  effective  use  will  be  made 
in  future  of  this  important  function  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  Council, 
taking  into  consideration  for  that  purpose  the  observations  and  suggestions  made 
during  the  discussion  of  this  matter  at  the  fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  taking  into  account  the  advisability  of:' 

(a)  Arranging  for  visiting  missions  to  remain  long  enough  in  each  Trust 
Territory  to  be  able  adequately  to  fulfil  their  task ; 

(b)  Reducing  the  number  of  Trust  Territories  to  be  visited  by  a  single  visiting 
mission ; 

(c)  Ensuring  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  in  the  itinerary  of  each  visiting 
mission ; 

(d)  Extending  the  duration  of  visits  without  diminishing  their  frequency; 

(e)  Continuing  to  include  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  each  visiting  mission 
the  examination  of  specific  problems ; 

(f)  Continuing  to  include  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  each  visiting  mission 
the  preliminary  examination  on  the  spot,  when  called  for,  of  the  petitions  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  of  such  other  petitions  as  the  Trusteeship  Council  may  deem 
appropriate ; 

(g)  Selecting  members  of  each  visiting  mission  as  much  as  possible  from  among 
representatives  who  sit  on  the  Trusteeship  Council ; 

(h)  Directing  visiting  missions  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
inform  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  workings  and  operations  of  the  Inter- 
national Trusteeship  System ; 

2.  Requests  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  include  the  results  of  the  review  in  its 
next  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

5.  Examination  of  Petitions 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  according  to  Article  85,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Charter,  the 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to  Trusteeship  Agreements  for  all 
areas  not  designated  as  strategic  shall  be  exercised  by  the  General  Assembly, 
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Considering  that,  according  to  Article  87  b  of  the  Charter,  the  General  Assembly 
and,  under  its  authority,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  carrying  out  their  func- 
tions, may  accept  petitions  and  examine  them  in  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istering Authority, 

Considering  that  the  right  of  petition,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  operation  of  the  International 
Trusteeship  System,  and  that  the  careful  study  of  petitions  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental responsibilities  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 

Considering  that  it  is  essential,  in  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trust 
Territories,  to  continue  to  improve  in  every  possible  way  the  procedure  for  the 
examination  of  petitions, 

Recommends  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  accordingly  consider  the  possibility 
of: 

(a)  Constituting  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Petitions  as  a  standing  committee 
to  meet,  if  necessary,  between  sessions  of  the  Council ; 

(b)  Requesting  the  Administering  Authorities  to  submit  such  observations 
as  they  may  wish  to  make  on  petitions  which  concern  them,  within  two  months 
of  their  receiving  such  petitions; 

(c)  Studying  all  other  measures  which  may  serve  to  improve  the  present  pro- 
cedure for  the  examination  of  petitions ; 

(d)  Requesting  the  Administering  Authorities  to  submit  each  year  special 
information  concerning  action  taken  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  in 
respect  of  petitions  examined,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  Council  does  not 
deem  it  necessary. 

6.  Information  on  Implementation  of  Trusteeship  Council  and 
General  Assembly  Resolutions 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  it  is  necessary  that  both  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Trusteeship  Council  should  have  at  their  disposal  information  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  recommendations  approved  by  both  bodies  in  matters  relating  to 
Chapters  XII  and  XIII  of  the  Charter, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General: 

(a)  To  prepare  a  list,  classified  by  subjects,  of  such  resolutions,  including  in 
each  case  the  text  of  the  operative  part  of  the  document ; 

(b)  To  report  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Administering  Authorities  to  implement  such  resolutions,  using  as 
a  source  the  reports  of  the  Trusteeship  Council, 

(c)  If  there  has  been  no  action  on  the  part  of  an  Administering  Authority  in 
respect  of  any  particular  resolution,  to  set  forth  the  reasons  given  concerning 
that  matter. 

7.  Educational  Advancement  in  Trust  Territories 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  promotion  of  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Trust  Territories  is  essential  for  their  progressive  development  as  early 
as  possible  towards  self-government  or  independence, 
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Recognizing  that,  while  notable  progress  has  already  been  achieved  in  the 
educational  development  of  the  Trust  Territories,  considerable  efforts  are  still 
required  in  this  field, 

Considering  that  the  establishment,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable,  of  compre- 
hensive and  long-range  plans  to  achieve  such  educational  development  is 
desirable, 

1.  Recommends  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  continue  to  devote  particular 
attention,  in  consultation  with  the  Administering  Authorities  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies,  to  long-range  programmes  of  educational  development  in  the 
Trust  Territories,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  those  Territories 
to  take  over  the  responsibilities  of  complete  self-government  at  the  earliest 
possible  date ; 

2.  Requests  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  include  in  its  annual  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly  its  observations  on  the  various  long-range  educational  pro- 
grammes undertaken  in  the  Trust  Territories,  and  the  progress  made  in  respect 
thereof. 

8.  Rural  Economic  Development  of  the  Trust  Territories 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  that  the  equitable  distribution  and  the  proper  utilization  of  the 
land  together  constitute  one  of  the  essential  conditions  in  ensuring,  maintain- 
ing and  promoting  the  economic  and  social  advancement  of  inhabitants  of 
Trust  Territories, 

Recognizing  that  all  Trust  Territories  are  among  the  under-developed  areas 
of  the  world, 

1.  Recommends  the  Trusteeship  Council : 

(a)  To  study  the  prevailing  policies,  laws  and  practices  which  in  the  Trust 
Territories  relate  to  land,  land  utilization  and  the  alienation  of  land,  taking 
into  account  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  International  Trusteeship  System, 
as  set  forth  in  Article  76  of  the  Charter,  and  the  future  economic  requirements 
of  the  said  Territories,  as  well  as  the  social  and  economic  consequences  of  the 
transfer  of  land  to  non-indigenous  inhabitants ; 

(b)  To  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Administering  Authorities  con- 
cerning the  prevailing  policies,  laws  and  practices  referred  to  above  as  may  be 
conducive  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants 
of  the  said  Territories  and  as  the  Council  may  see  fit  to  make  in  the  light  of 
the  study  undertaken  in  pursuance  of  sub-paragraph  (a)  above; 

2.  Requests  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  report  to  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  work  done  in  this  connexion. 

9.  Technical  Assistance  for  Trust  Territories 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  objectives  of  the  Trusteeship  System  as 
set  forth  in  the  Charter,  it  is  indispensable  that  Trust  Territories  be  developed 
in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants, 
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Noting  that  the  development  of  the  Trust  Territories  might  be  improved  by 
additional  technical  assistance, 

Noting  that,  under  the  expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development  of  under-developed  countries  (resolution  222  (IX)  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council),  the  Trust  Territories  are  eligible  to  receive  tech- 
nical assistance  upon  the  request  of  the  Administering  Authorities  concerned, 

1.  Draios  the  attention  of  the  Administering  Authorities  to  the  facilities  avail- 
able under  the  expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  to  the 
regular  programmes  of  technical  assistance  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  for  economic  development,  social  welfare  services  and  train- 
ing for  public  administration ; 

2.  Draws  the  attention  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  the  specialized 
agencies  and  the  Secretary-General  to  the  need  to  extend  to  the  Trust  Territories 
such  technical  assistance  as  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  render,  in  order  to 
establish  a  sound  basis  for  the  progressive  development  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
self-government  or  independence ; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authorities,  on  behalf  of  the  Trust 
Territories,  make  full  use  of  these  sources  of  technical  assistance  and  make 
appropriate  applications  to  the  agencies  involved ; 

4.  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authorities  submit  to  the  Trusteeship 
Council  information  on  all  applications  made  in  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  technical  assistance  received  from  the 
United  Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies  has  been  integrated  into  the  long- 
range  programmes  for  the  development  of  the  Trust  Territories. 

10.  Abolition  of  Corporal  Punishment  in  Trust  Territories 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolution  323  (IV)  endorsing  the  recommendation  of  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  Trust 
Territories, 

Noting  the  several  statements  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil to  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  effect  that  such  punish- 
ment is  still  being  applied, 

Recommends  that  measures  be  taken  immediately  to  bring  about  the  complete 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  in  all  Trust  Territories  where  it  still  exists, 
and  requests  the  Administering  Authorities  of  those  Territories  to  report  on 
this  matter  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  regular  session. 

11.  The  Ewe  Problem 

The  General  Assembly, 

Noting  the  action  taken  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  in  respect  of  the  Ewe 
unification  movement  and  related  questions  in  the  Trust  Territories  of  Togoland 
under  French  administration  and  Togoland  under  British  administration, 

Noting,  in  particular,  the  endorsement  by  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Administering  Authorities  concerned  to  establish  an  expanded 
Standing  Consultative  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  peoples  concerned,  and  the  expression  by  the  Council  of  the 
hope  that  the  Administering  Authorities  would  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  en- 
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sure  that  the  Commission  would  equitably  represent  the  different  sections  and 
groups, 

Noting  the  complaints  made  by  the  President  of  the  Comite  de  VTJnite  togolaise 
in  a  petition  to  the  Secretary-General  (T/Pet.7/160-6/194,  T/Pet.7/1 60-6/194/ 
Add.l,  T/Pet.7/160-6/194/Add.2,  T/Pet.7/160-6/194/Add.3,  T/Pet.7/160-6/194/ 
Adcl.4  and  T/Pet.7/160-6/Add.5)  against  the  methods  of  election  prescribed  by 
the  Administering  Authority  of  Togoland  under  French  administration  and  the 
allegation  that  persons  have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  because  they  wished 
to  have  indigenous  customs  observed  in  the  elections, 

Noting  the  comments  to  the  contrary  contained  in  other  related  petitions 
(T/Pet.7/163-6/197,  T/Pet.7/165-6/199  and  T/Pet.7/16o-6/199/Add.l) , 

Noting  the  declarations  made  on  these  matters  by  the  representative  of  France 
in  the  Fourth  Committee  on  18  and  31  October  1950, 

1.  Recognizes  the  great  importance  of  the  Ewe  problem,  and  impresses  upon 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  Administering  Authorities  concerned  the  im- 
portance of  finding  an  adequate  solution  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  real  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people  concerned ; 

2.  Impresses,  in  particular,  upon  the  Administering  Authorities  the  necessity  of 
conducting  elections  to  the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  in  a  democratic 
manner  that  will  ensure  a  true  representation  of  the  people ; 

3.  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Authority  of  Togoland  under  French 
administration  investigate  promptly  the  practices  complained  of  in  the  petition 
of  the  President  of  the  Comte  de  VTJnite  togolaise  and  in  other  petitions  on  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  methods  of  election  which  have 
been  applied  ensure  that  the  views  of  all  sections  of  the  population  are  faithfully 
reflected,  and  report  thereon  to  the  next  session  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  for 
such  action  as  the  Council  may  consider  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  relevant 
discussions  in  the  Fourth  Committee  and  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
the  Administering  Authority  of  Togoland  under  French  administration ; 

4.  Requests  that  the  Trusteeship  Council  devote  a  special  chapter  or  sub- 
chapter of  its  annual  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  setting 
forth  all  the  steps  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  Ewe  question. 


W.  INFORMATION  FROM  NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING  TERRITORIES 

{On  December  12,  1950,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  five  resolutions  on  this 
item.  Resolution  1  invites  the  administering  members  which  need  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  advancement  of  their  non-self- 
governing  territories  to  submit  their  requests  and  recommends  that  they  include 
yearly  in  the  information  submitted  under  article  73  (e)  as  full  a  report  as  possible 
on  all  applications  for  technical  assistance  and  the  manner  in  which  such  assistance 
has  been  integrated  into  long-range  development  programs  in'  these  territories. 
This  resolution  was  adopted  by  50  votes  to  0,  with  2  abstentions. 

Resolution  2,  inter  alia,  takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee; 
approves  the  special  report  on  education;  notes  with  interest  the  special  studies  of 
UNESCO  for  education  and  training  of  teachers,  expressing  the  hope  that  full 
account  will  be  taken  of  such  studies  in  the  formulation  of  policies  on  this  matter 
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in  the  non-self-governing  territories;  approves  the  arrangements  of  the  Special 
Committee  for  its  work  in  1951;  and  invites  the  specialized  agencies  concerned,  with 
a  view  to  the  preparation  of  studies  in  respect  of  economic  conditions  and  develop- 
ment to  be  considered  by  the  Special  Committee  in  1951,  to  collaborate  with  the 
Secretary-General  in  the  study  of  problems  of  the  prices  of  tropical  export  crops 
and  arrangements  for  their  marketing,  migrant  labor  in  Africa,  development  of 
cooperative  societies  in  peasant  communities,  and  the  economic  value  of  preventive 
medicine.    This  resolution  was  adopted  by  49  votes  to  0,  with  4  abstentions. 

Resolution  3  invites  members  responsible  for  the  administration  of  non-self- 
governing  territories  to  include  in  the  information  transmitted  under  article  73  (e) 
of  the  Charter  a  summary  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  is  implemented  in  these  territories  and  requests  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  include  in  its  report  to  the  sixth  Assembly  session  such  recommendations 
as  are  desirable  relating  to  the  application  in  these  territories  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  This  resolution  was 
approved  by  a  roll-call  vote  of  37  to  10,  with  9  abstentions. 

Resolution  4  refers  to  the  use  of  comparable  statistical  information  relating  to 
the  subjects  treated  under  article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter.  It  invites  the  Secretary- 
General,  in  making  use  of  such  information,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  member 
concerned  and  to  take  into  account  all  elements  necessary  for  scientific  and  objective 
comparison.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  32  votes  to  13,  with  13  abstentions. 

Resolution  5  deals  with  the  development  of  self-government  in  non-self -governing 
territories  and  notes  with  satisfaction  the  communication  of  the  Netherlands  with 
reference  to  cessation  of  the  transmission  of  information  on  Indonesia.  It  requests 
the  Special  Committee  to  examine  such  information  as  may  be  transmitted  in  future 
to  the  Secretary-General  on  this  matter  and  to  report  thereon.  This  resolution 
was  approved  by  41  votes  to  0,  with  8  abstentions.} 


1.  Technical  Assistance  to  Non-Self -Governing  Territories 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that,  under  the  expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance 
for  economic  development  of  under-developed  countries  (resolution  222  (IX) 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council),  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  are 
eligible  to  receive  technical  assistance  on  the  request  of  the  Administering 
Members  concerned, 

Noting  with  appreciation  that  resolution  321  (XI)  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  draws  the  attention  of  the  Administering  Members  to  the  facili- 
ties available  under  the  expanded  programme  of  technical  assistance, 

1.  Invites  the  Administering  Members  which  need  technical  assistance  for 
the  economic,  social  and  educational  advancement  of  their  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  to  submit  their  requests  ; 

2.  Recommends  that  the  Administering  Members  include  yearly  in  the  statisti- 
cal information  transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter  as  full  a  report 
as  possible  on  all  applications  made  in  behalf  of  their  respective  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  and  on  the  manner  in  which  technical  assistance  received 
from  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  has  been  integrated  into 
long-range  development  programmes  in  such  Territories. 
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2.  Work  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Information  Transmitted 


The  General  Assembly 

1.  Takes  note  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Information  trans- 
mitted under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter  on  the  work  of  its  1950  session; 

2.  Confirms  its  recognition  of  the  importance  of  international  collaboration 
in  regard  to  economic,  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Non- Self -Governing 
Territories  as  expressed  in  resolution  331  (IV)  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  2  December  1949  ; 

3.  Approves  the  special  report  on  education  as  a  brief  but  considered  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  educational  advancement  and  the  problems  still  to 
be  faced  in  the  Non-Self-Governing  Territories ; 

4.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  communicate  this  special  report  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  and  to  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  for  their  consideration ; 

5.  Notes  with  interest  the  special  studies  carried  out  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  full  account  will  be  taken  of  such 
studies  in  the  formulation  of  policies  on  this  matter  in  the  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories ; 

6.  Notes  the  intention  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  to  place  before  the  Special  Committee  for  its  consideration 
at  its  1951  session  documents  relating  to  the  use  of  the  indigenous  or  national 
languages  for  teaching  purposes  and  the  eradication  of  illiteracy ; 

7.  Approves  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Special  Committee  for  its  work 
in  1951 ; 

8.  Invites  the  specialized  agencies  concerned,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation 
of  studies  based  on  the  information  transmitted  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter 
and  relevant  supplemental  information  in  respect  of  economic  conditions  and 
development  to  be  considered  by  the  Special  Committee  in  1951,  to  collaborate 
with  the  Secretary-General  in  the  study  of  problems  of  the  prices  of  tropical 
export  crops  and  arrangements  for  their  marketing,  migrant  labour  in  Africa, 
the  development  of  co-operative  societies  in  peasant  communities  and  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  preventive  medicine. 

3.  Information  on  Human  Rights  in  Non-Self- Governing  Ter- 
ritories 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  the  recommendation  contained  in  resolution  327  (IV)  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  2  December  1949, 

Noting  the  provision  contained  in  article  2  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  political, 
jurisdictional  or  international  status  of  the  country  or  territory  to  which  a 
person  belongs,  whether  it  be  independent,  trust,  non-self -governing  or  under  any 
other  limitation  of  sovereignty, 

Having  regaed  to  the  mission  which  has  been  given  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  with  a  view  to  the  drafting  of  an  Inter- 
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national  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  which  will  also  be  applicable  to  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories, 

1.  Invites  the  Members  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories  to  include,  in  the  information  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary- 
General  in  1951  under  Article  73  e  of  the  Charter,  a  summary  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is  implemented  in  the  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories  under  their  administration  ; 

2.  Requests  the  Special  Committee  on  Information  transmitted  under  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter  to  include  in  its  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  sixth 
session  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem  desirable  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion in  Non-Self -Governing  Territories  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

4.  Comparable  Statistical  Information 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  regard  to  paragraph  6  of  resolution  143  (II)  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  3  November  1947  and  paragraph  3  of  resolution  218  (III)  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  3  November  1948  and  relating  to  the  use  of  com- 
parable statistical  information, 

Desirous  of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  from  the  use  of  such  information, 

1.  Invites  the  Secretary-General,  in  making  use  of  such  information,  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Member  State  concerned  and"  to  take  into  account  all  elements 
necessary  for  scientific  and  objective  comparison ; 

2.  Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  objective  comparison 
can  be  made  only  if  the  comparable  information  is  representative  of  the  whole 
region  concerned. 

5.  Development  of  Self-Government  in  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  resolution  222  (III)  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
3  November  1948,  while  welcoming  any  development  of  self-government  in  Non- 
Self-Governing  Territories,  considers  that  it  is  essential  that  the  United  Nations 
be  informed  of  any  change  in  the  constitutional  position  and  status  of  any  such 
Territory  as  a  result  of  which  the  responsible  Government  concerned  thinks  it 
unnecessary  to  transmit  information  in  respect  of  that  Territory  under  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter, 

Noting  the  communication  dated  29  June  1950  from  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Netherlands  will  no  longer 
present  a  report  pursuant  to  Article  73  e  on  Indonesia  with  the  exception  of 
West  New  Guinea, 

Noting  that  the  full  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  been 
followed  by  the  admission  of  that  State  to  membership  in  the  United  Nations, 

1.  Takes  note  with  satisfaction  of  the  communication  of  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  with  reference  to  the  cessation  of  the  transmission  of  informa- 
tion on  Indonesia ; 
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2.  Requests  the  Special  Committee  on  Information  transmitted  under  Article 
73  e  of  the  Charter  to  examine  such  information  as  may  be  transmitted  in  future 
to  the  Secretary-General  in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolution  222  (III), 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  General  Assembly. 


X.  STATUS  OF  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

{Two  resolutions  were  adopted  on  this  agenda  item.  The  first  includes  in  its 
preamble  important  parts  of  the  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
regarding  the  continuing  international  obligations  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  as 
regards  the  administration  of  South-West  Africa.  The  resolution  then  accepts  the 
advisory  opinion  of  the  Court;  urges  the  South  African  Government  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  give  effect  to  it,  including  transmission  of  reports  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  territory  and  of  petitions  from  its  population;  establishes  a  committee 
of  five  consisting  of  representatives  of  Denmark,  Syria,  Thailand,  the  United  States, 
and  Uruguay  to  confer  with  the  Union  concerning  procedural  measures  necessary 
for  implementing  the  Court's  advisory  opinion  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  next 
regular  Assembly  session;  and  authorizes  this  committee  to  examine  the  report  on 
the  territory  covering  the  period  since  the  last  report,  as  well  as  petitions  and  any 
other  matters  relating  to  it  that  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General,  and 
to  report  thereon  to  the  next  session.  It  was  adopted  on  a  roll-call  vote  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1950,  by  45  votes  to  6,  with  5  abstentions. 

The  second  resolution  approves  reiteration  of  its  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  sessions  to  the  effect  that  the  Territory  of  South- 
West  Africa  should  be  placed  under  the  international  trusteeship  system  and  that 
the  normal  way  of  modifying  the  international  status  of  South- West  Africa  would 
be  to  place  it  under  the  trusteeship  system  by  means  of  a  trusteeship  agreement 
in  accordance  with  chapter  XII  of  the  Charter.  It  was  approved  by  roll-call  vote 
on  December  13,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  10,  with  16  abstentions.} 

A. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  duly  consulted  by  the 
General  Assembly  pursuant  to  resolution  338  (IV)  of  6  December  1949,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  is  a  Territory  under 
the  international  Mandate  assumed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  IT 
December  1920, 

Considering  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  continues  to  have  the  international  obligations  laid 
down  in  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  Mandate 
for  South  West  Africa, 

Considering  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  functions  of  supervision  over  the  administration  of  the  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  should  be  exercised  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  which  the  annual  reports  as  well  as  the  petitions  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Territory  are  to  be  submitted, 

Considering  that,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  under  an  obligation  to  accept  the 
compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  as  provided  by  Article  37  of  the  Statute 
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of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  by  Article  80,  paragraph  1,  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  by  Article  7  of  the  Mandate  for  South  West  Africa, 

Considering  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  acting  alone  is  not  competent  to  modify  the  inter- 
national status  of  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa,  and  that  the  competence 
to  determine  and  modify  the  international  status  of  the  Territory  rests  with 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  acting  with  the  consent  of  the  United  Nations, 

Considering  that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  should  con- 
tinue to  administer  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  in  accordance  with 
the  Mandate  conferred  by  the  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  upon  His 
Britannic  Majesty  to  be  exercised  on  his  behalf  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa, 

Considering  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  promote  to  the  utmost  in  the  administration  of  the  Territory  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  and  social  progress  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilization,  subject  to  the  existing  Mandate,  and  to  give  effect  to  the 
obligations  which  it  assumed  under  the  Mandate, 

1.  Accepts  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  with  re- 
spect to  South  West  Africa  ; 

2.  Urges  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  give  effect  to  the  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  including 
the  transmission  of  reports  on  the  administration  of  the  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa  and  of  petitions  from  communities  or  sections  of  the  population  of 
the  Territory ; 

3.  Establishes  a  Committee  of  five  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  Den- 
mark, Syria,  Thailand,  United  States  of  America  and  Uruguay,  to  confer  with 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  concerning  the  procedural  measures  necessary  for 
implementing  the  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
to  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly ; 

4.  Authorizes  the  Committee,  as  an  interim  measure,  pending  the  completion 
of  its  task  referred  to  in  paragraph  3,  and,  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  of  the  former  Mandates  System,  to  examine  the  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  covering  the  period 
since  the  last  report,  as  well  as  petitions  and  any  other  matters  relating  to 
the  Territory  that  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General,  and  to  submit 
a  report  thereon  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

B. 

The  General  Assembly, 

Considering  that  the  General  Assembly,  by  its  resolutions  (65  (I)  of  14  Decem- 
ber 1946,  141  (II)  of  1  November  1947,  227  (III)  of  26  November  1948  and  337 
(IV)  of  6  December  1949,  recommended  that  the  Mandated  Territory  of  South 
West  Africa  be  placed  under  the  International  Trusteeship  System  and  invited 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  propose,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  General  Assembly,  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  the  aforesaid  Territory, 

Considering  that  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  duly  consulted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  pursuance  of  resolution  338  (IV)  of  6  December  1949,  de- 
livered the  opinion  that  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  is  under  the  inter- 
national Mandate  assumed  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  17  December  1920, 

Considering  that  in  accordance  with  Articles  75,  77a,  79  and  80,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  the  Trusteeship  System  has  been  applied 
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to  all  mandated  territories  which  have  not  achieved  independence,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa, 

Consideeing  thatj  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
is  clear  that  the  International  Trusteeship  System  takes  the  place  of  the  former 
Mandates  System  instituted  by  the  League  of  Nations  and,  further,  that  there 
is  no  specific  provision  indicating  the  permanent  co-existence  of  the  Mandates 
System  with  the  International  Trusteeship  System, 

1.  Reiterates  its  resolutions  65  (I)  of  14  December  1946,  141  (II)  of  1  Novem- 
ber 1947,  227  (III)  of  26  November  1948  and  337  (IV)  of  6  December  1949  to  the 
effect  that  the  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  be  placed  under  the  International 
Trusteeship  System ; 

2.  Reiterates  that  the  normal  way  of  modifying  the  international  status  of  the 
Territory  would  be  to  place  it  under  the  Trusteeship  System  by  means  of  a  trustee- 
ship agreement  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XII  of  the  Charter. 


Y.  SCALE  OF  ASSESSMENTS  FOR  THE 
APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  EXPENSES 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

{This  resolution  contains  the  scale  of  assessments,  country  by  country,  for  1951, 
the  United  States  being  assessed  38.92  percent.  It  instructs  the  Committee  on  Con- 
tributions to  review  the  scale  of  assessments  in  1951  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
sixth  General  Assembly;  makes  provision  for  the  contributions  of  Switzerland  and 
Liechtenstein,  nonmembers  but  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  to  its  expenses;  authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to  accept,  at  his  discretion 
and  after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions,  a 
portion  of  the  contributions  of  members  for  1951  in  currencies  other  than  United 
States  dollars;  and  provides  for  the  assessment  of  the  new  United  Nations  member, 
Indonesia,  and  for  its  contribution  to  the  Working  Capital  Fund.  The  resolution 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  41  to  6,  with  2  abstentions,  on  December  14,  1950.} 


The  General  Assembly  resolves 

1.    That  the  scale  of  assessments  for  the  1951  budget  shall  be  as  follows: 


Country 

Per  cent 

Country 

Per  cent 

Afghanistan  

0.  06 

Cuba  

0.  31 

1.  85 

Czechoslovakia  

0.  99 

Australia  

1.  92 

Denmark  

0.  79 

1.  35 

Dominican  Republic    .  . 

.   .   .  0.05 

0.  08 

Ecuador  

.  0.05 

1.  85 

Egypt   

0.  71 

Burma  

0.  15 

El  Salvador  

0.  05 

Byelorussian  Soviet 

Ethiopia  

0.  08 

Socialist  Republic    .  . 

0.  24 

France   

6.  00 

3.  30 

Greece  

0.  18 

Chile  

0.  41 

Guatemala  

0.  06 

6.  00 

Haiti  

0.  04 

0.  37 

Honduras  

0.  04 

0.  04 

Iceland  

.   .   .  0.04 
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Country 

Per  cent 

Country 

Per  cent 

....  3.41 

Sweden  

1.  85 

....     0.  45 

0.  11 

....     0.  17 

Thailand  

0.  24 

  0.  12 

0.  91 

....  0.06 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 

....  0.04 

0.  92 

....  0.05 

Union  of  South  Africa     .   .  . 

1.  04 

....     0.  63 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Netherlands  

....     1.  35 

6.  98 

New  Zealand  

....  0.50 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 

  0. 04 

Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

11.  37 

....  0.50 

United  States  of  America   .  . 

38.  92 

....     0.  74 

Uruguay.   

0.  18 

Panama  

....  0.05 

Venezuela  

0.  30 

Paraguay  ....... 

....     0. 04 

0.  04 

Peru  

....  0.20 

Yugoslavia  

0.  36 

Philippines  

....  0.29 

Poland  

....  1.05 

100.  00 

Saudi  Arabia    .  .  .  . 

....  0.08 

2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule  159  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  scale  of  assessments  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Con- 
tributions in  1951  and  a  report  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  its  next  regular  session ; 

3.  That  Switzerland  shall  contribute  1.65  per  cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  for  the  year  1951,  this  assessment  having  been  estab- 
lished after  consultation  with  the  Swiss  Government,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  General  Assembly  resolution  91  (I)  of  11  December  1946; 

4.  That  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein,  having  become  a  party  to  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  on  29  March  1950,  shall  contribute  0.04  per 
cent  of  the  expenses  of  the  Court  for  1950,  this  assessment  having  been  estab- 
lished after  consultation  with  the  Liechtenstein  Government,  in  accordance  with 
General  Assembly  resolution  363  (IV)  of  1  December  1949 ; 

5.  That,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  financial  regulation  5.5,  the  Secretary- 
General  be  empowered  to  accept,  at  his  discretion,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Contributions,  a  portion  of  the  contributions 
of  Member  States  for  the  financial  year  1951  in  currencies  other  than  United 
States  dollars ; 

6.  That,  for  the  year  1951,  the  assessment  for  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  shall 
be  0.60  per  cent,  which  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  scale  of  assessments  amounting 
to  100  per  cent  set  out  in  paragraph  1  above ; 

7.  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  became  a  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  on  28  September  1950,  it  shall  contribute  for  the  year  of 
admission  to  membership  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  percentage  assess- 
ment for  1951,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  budget  for  1950 ; 

8.  That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  financial  regulation  5.8,  Indonesia 
shall  not  be  required  to  provide  its  proportion  of  the  total  advances  to  the 
Working  Capital  Fund  for  the  year  1951,  but  shall  deposit  with  the  United  Nations 
an  amount  corresponding  to  0.60  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Fund,  which 
shall,  upon  determination  of  the  1952  scale  of  assessments,  be  credited  to  the 
Fund  subject  to  any  necessary  adjustment. 


941458—51  25 
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2.  BUDGET  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1951 


{On  December  15,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  0,  with  5  abstentions,  the  General 
Assembly  took  action  on  its  1951  budget  through  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
The  budget  for  1951,  broken  down  in  the  resolution  into  detailed  appropriations, 
amounts  to  $47,798,600.} 


The  General  Assembly 

Resolves  that  for  the  financial  year  1951: 

1.  Appropriations  totalling  US$47,798,600  are  hereby  voted  for  the  following 
purposes: 

A.  UNITED  NATIONS 


Part  I.  Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Councils,  Commissions  and 
Committees 

Section  Amount  in 

1.  The  General  Assembly,  commissions  Dollars  US 
and  committees  $2,  568,  750 

2.  The   Security   Council,  commissions 

and  committees   

3.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
commissions  and  committees  ....       $502,  000 

(a)  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

and  Drug  Supervisory  Body    .  .  22,  900 

(b)  Regional  economic  commissions  .  64,  000 

  588,  900 

4.  The  Trusteeship  Council,  commissions 

and  committees   53,  600 


Total,  Part  I  $3,  211,  250 

Part  II.  Investigations  and  Inquiries 
Section 

5.  Investigations  and  inquiries  .  . 
(a)  United  Nations  Field  Service 

Total,  Part  II  

Part  III.  Headquarters,  New  York 
Section 

6.  Executive   Office   of  the  Secretary- 

General    484,200 

(a)  Library   '  450,000  934,200 


3,  946,  800 
450,  000 
  4,  396,  800 


7.  Department  of  Security  Council  Af- 

fairs  "   758,  700 

8.  Military  Staff  Committee  secretariat   129,  600 

9.  Technical  Assistance  Administration   300,  000 

10.  Department  of  Economic  Affairs   2,  285,  000 

11.  Department  of  Social  Affairs   1,  608,  550 
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Part  III.  Headquarters,  New  York — Con. 
Section 

12.  Department  for  Trusteeship  and  In-  4™?untJjL 

,  ,  .         ,  „      0f.n  Dollars  US 

formation   from  Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories   $865, 000 

13.  Department  of  Public  Information   2,  687,  000 

14.  Department  of  Legal  Affairs   430,  000 

15.  Conference  and  General  Services   7,  179,  000 

16.  Administrative  and  Financial  Services   2,  920,  000 

17.  Common  staff  costs   4,  366,  700 

18.  Common  services  $2.  810,  000 

(a)  Transfer  to  the  permanent  Head- 
quarters .    .                                      400,  000  3,  210,  000 

19.  Permanent  equipment   302,  200 

Total,  Part  III  $27,  975,  950 

Part  IV.  United  Nations  Office  at  Geneva 
Section 

20.  United  Nations  Office  at  Geneva  (ex- 
cluding direct  costs,  chapter  III,  secre- 
tariat of  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board  and  Drug  Supervisory 

Body)   4,328,400 

Chapter  III,  joint  secretariat  of  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and 

Drug  Supervisory  Body   55,  200 

(a)  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner 

for  Refugees   254,  000    4,  637,  600 

Total,  Part  IV   4,  637,  600 

Part  V.  Information  centres 
Section 

21.  Information  centres  (other  than  in- 
formation services  in  Geneva)  .   840,  000 

Total,  Part  V   840,  000 

Part  VI.  Regional  economic  commissions 
(Other  than  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe) 

Section 

22.  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 

the  Far  East   825,  000 

23.  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica .  .    503,  800 

Total,  Part  VI   1,  328,  800 

Part  VII.  Hospitality 
Section 

24.  Hospitality   20,  000 

Total,  Part  VII    .  .  .   20,000 
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Part  VIII.  Contractual  Printing 
Section 

25.  Official   Records    (excluding   chapter  idlarfus 
VI,  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 

and  Drug  Supervisory  Body)  ....      $875,  560 
Chapter  VI,  Permanent  Central  Opium 

Board  and  Drug  Supervisory  Body.   .  12,  440      $888,  000 

26.  Publications   962,  000 

Total,  Part  VIII  $1,  850,  000 

Part  IX.  Technical  programmes 
Section 

27.  Advisory  social  welfare  functions   768,  500 

28.  Technical  assistance  for  economic  de- 
velopment  479,  400 

29.  International  centre  for  training  in 

public  administration   145,  000 

Total,  Part  IX   1,  392,  900 

Part  X.  Special  expenses 
Section 

30.  Transfer  of  the  assets  of  the  League  of 

Nations  to  the  United  Nations   649,  500 

31.  Amortization   of  the  Headquarters 

construction  loan .   .   .   .   1,  000,  000 

Total,  Part  X   1,  649,  500 

B.  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

Part  XI.  The  International  Court  of  Justice 
Section 

32.  The  International  Court  of  Justice   595,  800 

Total,  Part  XI   595,  800 

47,  898,  600 

C.  SUPPLEMENTARY  PROVISIONS 

Section 

33.  Global  reduction  on  the  provision  for 

established  posts   — 100,  000 

Gkand  Total   47,  798,  600 

2.  The  appropriations  voted  by  paragraph  1  above  shall  be  financed  by  contribu- 
tions from  Members  after  adjustment  as  provided  by  the  Financial  Regulations. 
For  this  purpose,  miscellaneous  income  for  the  financial  year  1951  is  estimated 
at  US$6,521,000 ; 

3.  The  Secretary-General  is  authorized : 

(i)  To  administer  as  a  unit  the  appropriations  provided  under  section  3  (a), 
section  20,  chapter  III,  and  section  25,  chapter  VI ; 
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(ii)  With  the  prior  concurrence  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Questions,  to  transfer  credits  between  sections  of  the  budget ; 

4.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  voted  by  paragraph  1  above,  an  amount  of 
US$14,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  maps 
and  library  equipment,  from  the  income  of  the  Library  Endowment  Fund,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objects  and  provisions  of  the  endowment. 


AA.  REPORT  OF  THE  INTERNATION- 
AL LAW  COMMISSION 

{Six  resolutions  were  adopted  with  respect  to  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission.  Three  of  them  deal  with  administrative  matters  relating  to  the 
Commission,  and  a  fourth  simply  notes  the  Committee's  report  with  respect  to  ways 
and  means  of  making  the  evidence  of  customary  international  law  more  readily 
available.   The  two  resolutions  which  follow  are  of  greater  general  interest. 

The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  formulation  of  the  Niirnberg  principles  and, 
after  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  this  matter  and  its  formulation 
of  the  Niirnberg  principles,  invites  members  to  furnish  their  observations  on  this 
matter  and  requests  the  International  Law  Commission,  in  preparing  the  draft  code 
of  offenses  against  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind,  to  take  account  of  the  observa- 
tions made  on  this  formulation  by  delegations  during  the  present  session  and  any 
observations  which  may  be  made  by  governments.  It  was  adopted  December  12, 
1950,  by  a  vote  of  42  to  0,  with  6  abstentions. 

The  second  resolution,  after  noting  the  fact  that  the  International  Law  Com- 
mission had  been  previously  invited  to  study  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of 
an  international  judicial  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  genocide  or 
other  crimes  over  which  it  will  be  given  jurisdiction  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission thereon,  establishes  a  committee  of  17  members  to  meet  at  Geneva  on 
August  1,  1951,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  one  or  more  preliminary  draft  con- 
ventions and  proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  and  statute  of  an  international 
criminal  court;  and  it  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
committee  one  or  more  preliminary  draft  conventions  and  proposals  regarding  such 
a  court  and  to  make  necessary  administrative  arrangements  for  the  committee. 
The  Secretary-General  is  also  instructed  to  communicate  the  committee's  report 
to  members  so  that  their  observations  may  be  submitted  not  later  than  June  1, 
1952,  and  to  place  the  question  on  the  agenda  of  the  seventh  regular  Assembly 
session.    It  was  adopted  December  12,  1950,  by  42  votes  to  7,  with  5  abstentions.} 

1.  Formulation  of  the  Numb  erg  Principles 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  part  III  (Formulation  of  the  Niirnberg  principles)  of  the 
report  of  the  International  Law  Commission  on  the  work  of  its  second  session, 

Recollecting  that  the  General  Assembly,  by  its  resolution  95  (I)  of  11  Decem- 
ber 1946,  unanimously  affirmed  the  principles  of  international  law  recognized  by 
the  Charter  and  judgment  of  the  Niirnberg  Tribunal, 

Considering  that,  by  its  resolution  177  (II)  of  21  November  1947,  the  General 
Assembly  directed  the  International  Law  Commission  to  formulate  those  prin- 
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ciples,  and  also  to  prepare  a  draft  code  of  offences  against  the  peace  and  security 
of  mankind, 

Considering  that  the  International  Law  Commission  has  formulated  certain 
principles  recognized,  according  to  the  Commission,  in  the  Charter  and  judgment 
of  the  Niirnberg  Tribunal,  and  that  many  delegations  have  made  observations 
during  the  present  session  on  this  formulation, 

Considering  that  it  is  appropriate  to  give  the  Governments  of  Member  States 
full  opportunity  to  furnish  their  observations  on  this  formulation, 

1.  Invites  the  Governments  of  Member  States  to  furnish  their  observations 
accordingly ; 

2.  Requests  the  International  Law  Commission,  in  preparing  the  draft  code  of 
offences  against  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind,  to  take  account  of  the  ob- 
servations made  on  this  formulation  by  delegations  of  the  General  Assembly  dur- 
ing the  present  session  and  of  any  observations  which  may  be  made  by  Govern- 
ments. 


2.  International  Criminal  Jurisdiction 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  that,  in  its  resolution  260  B  (III)  of  9  December  1948,  it  con- 
sidered "that,  in  the  course  of  development  of  the  international  community,  there 
will  be  an  increasing  need  of  an  international  judicial  organ  for  the  trial  of 
certain  crimes  under  international  law",  and  that,  in  the  same  resolution,  it 
invited  the  International  Law  Commission  "to  study  the  desirability  and  possi- 
bility of  establishing  an  international  judicial  organ  for  the  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  genocide  or  other  crimes  over  which  jurisdiction  will  be  conferred 
upon  that  organ  by  international  conventions", 

Having  given  preliminary  consideration  to  part  IV  of  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  on  the  work  of  its  second  session, 

Bearing  in  mind  article  VI  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide, 

Bearing  in  mind,  further,  that  a  final  decision  regarding  the  settting  up  of 
such  an  international  penal  tribunal  cannot  be  taken  except  on  the  basis  of  con- 
crete proposals, 

1.  Decides  that  a  committee  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  following 
seventeen  Member  States,  namely,  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
Egypt,  France,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Syria,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Uruguay,  shall  meet  in  Geneva  on  1  August  1951  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  one  or  more  preliminary  draft  conventions  and  proposals  relating  to 
the  establishment  and  the  statute  of  an  international  criminal  court ; 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  committee 
referred  to  above  one  or  more  preliminary  draft  conventions  and  proposals 
regarding  such  a  court; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
convening  of  the  committee  and  for  its  meetings ; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  communicate  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  the  Governments  of  Member  States  so  that  their  observations  may  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  1  June  1952,  and  to  place  the  question  on  the  agenda  of  the 
seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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A.  THE  INDIA-PAKISTAN  QUESTION 

(This  resolution  was  adopted  on  March  14,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  2.  After 
commending  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  for  implementing  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  by  effecting  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  establishing  a  cease-fire  line  in  the  state  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  and  agreeing  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  state  by  an  impartial  plebiscite 
under  the  supervision  of  U.  S.  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  the  Security 
Council  calls  upon  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  prepare  and  execute 
within  a  period  of  5  months  from  the  date  of  this  resolution  a  program  of 
demilitarization  on  the  basis  of  certain  principles;  decides  to  appoint  a  United 
Nations  representative  (Sir  Owen  Dixon),  who  is  to  assume  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  Commission,  to  assist  both  parties  in  carrying 
out  the  program  of  demilitarization;  and  agrees  to  terminate  the  United  Nations 
Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan.} 

Having  received  and  noted  the  reports  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
India  and  Pakistan,  established  by  the  resolutions  of  20  January  and  21  April 
1948; 

Having  also  received  and  noted  the  report  of  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton  on 
the  outcome  of  his  discussions  with  the  representatives  of  India  and  Pakistan 
which  were  initiated  in  pursuance  of  the  decision  taken  by  the  Security  Council 
on  17  December  1949 ; 

Commending  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  for  their  statesmanlike 
action  in  reaching  the  agreements  embodied  in  the  United  Nations  Commission's 
resolutions  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949  for  a  cease  fire,  for  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir  and  for  the  determination  of  its 
final  disposition  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people  through  the  democratic 
method  of  a  free  and  impartial  plebiscite  and  commending  the  parties  in  par- 
ticular for  their  action  in  partially  implementing  these  resolutions  by 

(1)  The  cessation  of  hostilities  effected  1  January  1949 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  cease  fire  line  on  27  July  1949  and 

(3)  The  agreement  that  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  shall  be  Plebiscite 
Administrator, 
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Considering  that  the  resolution  of  the  outstanding  difficulties  should  be  based 
upon  the  substantial  measure  of  agreement  on  fundamental  principles  already 
reached,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  forthwith  for  the  demilitarization  of  the 
State  and  for  the  expeditious  determination  of  its  future  in  accordance  with  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  inhabitants ; 

The  Security  Council, 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  make  immediate  ar- 
rangements, without  prejudice  to  their  rights  or  claims  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  law  and  order,  to  prepare  and  execute  within  a  period  of 
five  months  from  the  date  of  this  resolution  a  programme  of  demilitarization 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  paragraph  2  of  General  McNaughton's  proposal 
or  of  such  modifications  of  those  principles  as  may  be  mutually  agreed ; 

2.  Decides  to  appoint  a  United  Nations  Representative  for  the  following  pur- 
poses who  shall  have  authority  to  perform  his  functions  in  such  place  or  places 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate : 

(a)  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  the 
programme  of  demilitarization  referred  to  above  and  to  interpret  the  agree- 
ments reached  by  the  parties  for  demilitarization, 

(b)  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan 
and  to  place  before  those  Governments  or  the  Security  Council  any  suggestions 
which,  in  his  opinion,  are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  expeditious  and  enduring 
solution  of  the  dispute  which  has  arisen  between  the  two  Governments  in  regard 
to  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir, 

(c)  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  United 
Nations  Commission  by  reason  of  existing  resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 
and  by  reason  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  Nations  Commission  of  13  August  1948  and  5  January  1949, 

(d)  to  arrange  at  the  appropriate  stage  of  demilitarization  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Plebiscite  Administrator  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  latter  under 
agreements  made  between  the  parties, 

(e)  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  as  he  may  consider  necessary  submitting 
his  conclusions  and  any  recommendations  which  he  may  desire  to  make ; 

3.  Requests  the  two  Governments  to  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  ensure 
that  their  agreements  regarding  the  cease  fire  shall  continue  to  be  faithfully 
observed,  and  calls  upon  them  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  ensure  the  crea- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  atmosphere  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  further 
negotiations ; 

4.  Extends  its  best  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  Commission 
for  India  and  Pakistan  and  to  General  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton  for  their  arduous 
and  fruitful  labours ; 

5.  Agrees  that  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan  shall 
be  terminated,  and  decides  that  this  shall  take  place  one  month  after  both 
parties  have  informed  the  United  Nations  Representative  of  their  acceptance 
of  the  transfer  to  him  of  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  (c)  above. 
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B.  COMPLAINT  OF  AGGRESSION  UPON 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

(The  first  of  the  resolutions  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on  June  25, 
1950,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1,  the  Soviet  Union  being  absent.  Noting  with  grave 
concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Security  Council  deter- 
mines that  this  attack  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  calls  for  an  immediate 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  by  North  Korean  forces  to  the  38th  parallel. 
The  resolution  requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  to  report  its 
recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  with  the  least  possible  delay  and  to 
observe  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces.  All  members  are  called  upon 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution. 

In  the  second  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1  on  June  27,  1950,  the 
Security  Council  notes  that  the  authorities  of  North  Korea  have  neither  ceased 
hostilities  nor  withdrawn  their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  and  recommends 
that  United  Nations  members  furnish  such  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 
as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack.  Egypt  and  India  did  not  participate 
in  the  vote,  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  absent. 

The  third  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Security  Council  on  July  7,  1950,  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  0,  with  3  abstentions.  It  recommends  that  all  members  providing 
military  forces  and  other  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea  make  such  assistance 
available  to  a  unified  command  under  the  United  States,  requests  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  commander  of  such  forces,  and  authorizes  use  of  the  United 
Nations  flag  by  the  unified  command  at  its  discretion.} 

1.  Resolution  of  June  25,  1950 

The  Security  Council 

Recalling  the  finding  of  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolution  of  21  October 
1949  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  a  lawfully  established 
government  "having  effective  control  and  jurisdiction  over  that  part  of  Korea 
where  the  United  Nations  Temporary  Commission  on  Korea  was  able  to  observe 
and  consult  and  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Korea  reside ;  and 
that  this  Government  is  based  on  elections  which  were  a  valid  expression  of 
the  free  will  of  the  electorate  of  that  part  of  Korea  and  which  were  observed 
by  the  Temporary  Commission ;  and  that  this  is  the  only  such  Government  in 
Korea" ; 

Mindful  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolutions 
of  12  December  1948  and  21  October  1949  of  the  consequences  which  might  follow 
unless  Member  States  refrained  from  acts  derogatory  to  the  results  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  the  United  Nations  in  bringing  about  the  complete  independence  and 
unity  of  Korea ;  and  the  concern  expressed  that  the  situation  described  by  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  in  its  report  menaces  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  of  the  people  of  Korea  and  might  lead  to 
open  military  conflict  there ; 

Noting  with  grave  concern  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea 
by  forces  from  North  Korea, 

Determines  that  this  action  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

I.  Calls  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and 
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Calls  upon  the  authorities  of  North  Korea  to  withdraw  forthwith  their 
armed  forces  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel ; 

II.  Requests  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea 

(a)  To  communicate  its  fully  considered  recommendations  on  the  situation 
with  the  least  possible  delay ; 

(b)  To  observe  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces  to  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel ;  and 

(c)  To  keep  the  Security  Council  informed  on  the  execution  of  this  resolution ; 

III.  Calls  upon  all  Members  to  render  every  assistance  to  the  United  Nations 
in  the  execution  of  this  resolution  and  to  refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  the 
North  Korean  authorities. 

2.  Resolution  of  June  21,  1950 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  deteemined  that  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  by 
forces  from  North  Korea  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

Having  called  foe  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 

Having  called  tjpon  the  authorities  of  North  Korea  to  withdraw  forthwith 
their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel,  and 

Having  noted  from  the  report  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Korea 
that  the  authorities  in  North  Korea  have  neither  ceased  hostilities  nor  with- 
drawn their  armed  forces  to  the  38th  parallel  and  that  urgent  military  measures 
are  required  to  restore  international  peace  and  security,  and 

Having  noted  the  appeal  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  United  Nations 
for  immediate  and  effective  steps  to  secure  peace  and  security, 

Recommends  that  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assistance 
(o  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack  and  to 
restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area. 

3.  Resolution  of  July  7, 1950 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  deteemined  that  the  armed  attack  upon  the  Republic  of  Korea  by 
forces  from  North  Korea  constitutes  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

Having  eecommended  that  Members  of  the  United  Nations  furnish  such  assist- 
ance to  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  may  be  necessary  to  repel  the  armed  attack 
and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area, 

1.  Welcomes  the  prompt  and  vigorous  support  which  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  United  Nations  have  given  to  its  Resolutions  of  25  and  27  June  1950  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  defending  itself  against  armed  attack  and  thus 
to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the  area ; 

2.  Notes  that  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have  transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  offers  of  assistance  for  the  Republic  of  Korea ; 

3.  Recommends  that  all  Members  providing  military  forces  and  other  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  Security  Council  resolutions  make  such  forces 
and  other  assistance  available  to  a  unified  command  under  the  United  States ; 

4.  Requests  the  United  States  to  designate  the  commander  of  such  forces ; 

5.  Authorizes  the  unified  command  at  its  discretion  to  use  the  United  Nations 
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flag  in  the  course  of  operations  against  North  Korean  forces  concurrently  with 
the  flags  of  the  various  nations  participating ; 

6.  Requests  the  United  States  to  provide  the  Security  Council  with  reports 
as  appropriate  on  the  course  of  action  taken  under  the  unified  command. 


C.  RELIEF  FOR  KOREA 

{In  this  resolution  the  Security  Council  requests  the  Secretary-General  to  trans- 
mit all  offers  of  assistance  for  Korean  relief  and  support  to  the  Unified  Command, 
which  is  to  exercise  responsibility  for  determining  requirements,  and  requests  other 
United  Nations  organs  and  specialized  agencies  and  appropriate  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  provide  such  assistance  as  the  Unified  Command  may  request  for 
the  relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  population  in  Korea.  It  was  adopted  on  July 
31,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0;  the  U.S.S.R.  was  absent.} 

The  Security  Council, 

Recognizing  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which  the  people  of  Korea  are 
being  subjected  as  a  result  of  the  continued  prosecution  by  the  North  Korean 
forces  of  their  unlawful  attack;  and  , 

Appreciating  the  spontaneous  offers  of  assistance  to  the  Korean  people  which 
have  been  made  by  governments,  specialized  agencies,  and  non-governmental 
organizations ; 

Requests  the  Unified  Command  to  exercise  responsibility  for  determining  the 
requirements  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  population  of  Korea,  and 
for  establishing  in  the  field  the  procedures  for  providing  such  relief  and  support ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  transmit  all  offers  of  assistance  for  relief 
and  support  to  the  Unified  Command ; 

Requests  the  Unified  Command  to  provide  the  Security  Council  with  reports, 
as  appropriate,  on  its  relief  activities ; 

Requests  the  Secretary-General,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  65  of  the  Charter,  other  appropriate  United  Nations  principal 
and  subsidiary  organs,  the  specialized  agencies  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
their  respective  agreements  with  the  United  Nations,  and  appropriate  non- 
governmental organizations  to  provide  such  assistance  as  the  Unified  Command 
may  request  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  civilian  population  of  Korea,  and 
as  appropriate  in  connexion  with  the  responsibilities  being  carried  out  by  the 
Unified  Command  on  behalf  of  the  Security  Council. 


D.  AGGRESSION  UPON  KOREA:  INVI- 
TATION TO  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

{On  November  8,  1950,  the  Security  Council  approved  a  resolution  inviting  a 
representative  of  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  be  present  during  its  discussion  of  the  Special  Report  of  the  United  Nations 
Command  in  Korea.    The  vote  was  8  in  favor  to  2  against,  with  1  abstention.} 
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The  Security  Council, 

Decides  to  invite,  in  accordance  with  rule  39  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  be  present  during  discussion  by  the  Council  of  the  Special  Report  of  the 
United  Nations  Command  in  Korea  (S/18S4). 


E.  COMPLAINT  OF  ARMED  INVASION 
OF  TAIWAN  (FORMOSA) 

{The  Security  Council  in  this  resolution,  adopted  on  September  29,  1950,  by  a 
vote  of  7  to  3,  with  1  abstention,  decides  to  invite  a  representative  of  the  Central 
People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  attend  its  meetings  held 
after  November  15,  1950,  during  the  discussion  of  that  Government's  declaration 
regarding  an  armed  invasion  of  the  island  of  Taiwan  (Formosa),  without  prejudice 
to  the  question  of  Chinese  representation.} 

The  Security  Council, 

Considering  that  it  is  its  duty  to  investigate  any  situation  likely  to  lead  to 
international  friction  or  to  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  continuance  of  such  dispute  or  situation  may  endanger  international  peace 
and  security,  and  likewise  to  determine  the  existence  of  any  threat  to  peace, 

Considering  that,  in  the  event  of  a  complaint  regarding  situations  or  facts 
similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  Council  may  hear  the  complainants, 

Considering  that,  in  view  of  the  divergency  of  opinion  in  the  Council  regard- 
ing the  representation  of  China  and  without  prejudice  to  this  question,  it  may  in 
accordance  with  rule  39  of  the  rules  of  procedure,  invite  representatives  of  the 
Central  People's  Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  to  provide  it  with 
information  or  assist  it  in  the  consideration  of  these  matters, 

Having  noted  the  declaration  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  regarding  the 
armed  invasion  of  the  Island  of  Taiwan  (Formosa)  ; 
.  Decides 

(a)  To  defer  consideration  of  this  question  until  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  held  after  15  November  1950; 

(b)  To  invite  a  representative  of  the  said  Government  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Security  Council  held  after  15  November  1950  during  the  discussion  of 
that  Government's  declaration  regarding  an  armed  invasion  of  the  Island  of 
Taiwan  (Formosa). 


F.  THE  PALESTINE  QUESTION 

{This  resolution  was  approved  on  November  17,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0,  with 
2  abstentions.  Among  other  things  the  Security  Council  requests  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  to  give  urgent  attention  to  the  Egyptian 
complaint  of  expulsion  of  thousands  of  Palestine  Arabs  and  authorizes  the  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  to  recommend  to  the  parties  involved 
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such  steps  as  he  may  consider  necessary  to  control  the  movement  of  nomadic  Arabs 
across  international  frontiers  or  armistice  lines  by  mutual  agreement.  It  takes  note 
of  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  Israel  that  Israeli  armed  forces  will  evacuate 
Bir  Qattar  and  will  withdraw  to  positions  authorized  by  the  armistice  agreement. 
Egypt,  Israel,  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  and  other  states  in  the  area 
are  urged  to  take  all  such  steps  as  will  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  issues  between 
them  and  "the  return  of  permanent  peace  in  Palestine."  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Truce  Supervision  Organization  is  requested  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  on 
the  compliance  given  this  resolution,  the  status  of  the  operations  of  the  various 
mixed  armistice  commissions,  the  decisions  of  these  commissions,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  Special  Committee  provided  for  in  the  Egyptian-Israeli  general  armistice 
agreement.} 

The  Security  Council, 

Recat.tjng  its  resolution  of  11  August  1949  wherein  it  noted  with  satisfaction 
the  several  armistice  agreements  concluded  by  means  of  negotiations  between 
the  parties  involved  in  the  conflict  in  Palestine ;  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
governments  and  authorities  concerned  would  at  an  early  date  achieve  agreement 
on  final  settlement  of  all  questions  outstanding  between  them;  noted  that  the 
various  armistice  agreements  provided  that  the  execution  of  the  agreements 
would  be  supervised  by  Mixed  Armistice  Commissions  whose  chairman  in  each 
case  would  be  the  United  Nations  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision 
Organization  or  his  designated  representative;  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
several  armistice  agreements  include  firm  pledges  against  any  further  act  of 
hostility  between  the  parties  and  also  provide  for  their  supervision  by  the 
parties  themselves,  relied  upon  the  parties  to  ensure  the  continued  application 
and  observance  of  these  agreements, 

Taking  into  consideration  the  views  expressed  and  the  data  given  by  the 
representatives  of  Egypt,  Israel  and  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  on  the  complaints 
submitted  to  the  Council :  (S/1790,  S/1794,  S/1824) , 

Notes  that  with  regard  to  the  implementation  of  Article  8  of  the  Israeli-Jordan 
Armistice  Agreement  the  Special  Committee  has  been  formed  and  has  convened 
and  hopes  that  it  will  proceed  expeditiously  to  carry  out  the  functions  con- 
templated in  paragraphs  2  and  3  of  that  Article, 

Calls  upon  the  parties  to  the  present  complaints  to  consent  to  the  handling  of 
complaints  according  to  the  procedures  established  in  the  Armistice  Agreements 
for  the  handling  of  complaints  and  the  settlement  of  points  at  issue, 

Requests  the  Israeli-Egyptian  Mixed  Armistice  Commission  to  give  urgent 
attention  to  the  Egyptian  complaint  of  expulsion  of  thousands  of  Palestine  Arabs, 
and 

Calls  upon  both  parties  to  give  effect  to  any  finding  of  the  Israeli-Egyptian 
Mixed  Armistice  Commission  regarding  the  repatriation  of  any  such  Arabs  who 
in  the  Commission's  opinion  are  entitled  to  return, 

Authorizes  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  with 
regard  to  the  movement  of  nomadic  Arabs  to  recommend  to  Israel,  Egypt  and 
to  such  other  Arab  States  as  may  be  appropriate  such  steps  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  to  control  the  movement  of  such  nomadic  Arabs  across  international 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines  by  mutual  agreement,  and 

Calls  upon  the  Governments  concerned  to  take  in  the  future  no  action  involving 
the  transfer  of  persons  across  international  frontiers  or  armistice  lines  without 
prior  consultation  through  the  Mixed  Armistice  Commissions, 
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Takes  note  of  the  statement  of  the  Government  of  Israel  that  Israeli  armed 
forces  will  evacuate  Bir  Qattar  pursuant  to  the  20  March  1950  decision  of  the 
Special  Committee,  provided  for  in  Article  10,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  General  Armistice  Agreement,  and  that  the  Israeli  armed  forces  will 
withdraw  to  positions  authorized  by  the  Armistice  Agreement, 

Reminds  Egypt  and  Israel  as  Member  Nations  of  the  United  Nations  of  their 
obligations  under  the  Charter  to  settle  their  outstanding  differences,  and  further 
reminds  Egypt,  Israel  and  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  that  the  armistice 
agreements  to  which  they  are  parties  contemplate  "the  return  of  permanent 
peace  in  Palestine",  and,  therefore,  urges  them  and  the  other  States  in  the  area 
to  take  all  such  steps  as  will  lead  to  the  settlement  of  the  issues  between  them, 

Requests  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Truce  Supervision  Organization  to  report 
to  the  Security  Council  at  the  end  of  90  days,  or  before,  if  he  deems  necessary, 
on  the  compliance  given  to  this  resolution  and  upon  the  status  of  the  operations 
of  the  various  Mixed  Armistice  Commissions  and  further  requests  that  he  submit 
periodically  to  the  Security  Council  reports  of  all  decisions  made  by  the  various 
Mixed  Armistice  Commissions  and  the  Special  Committee  provided  for  in  Article 
10,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli  General  Armistice  Agreement. 
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The  United  Nations  System 


A.  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
1.  The  General  Assembly 


The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the  United  Nations  on 
which  all  60  members  are  represented.    These  are  listed  below : 


Afghanistan 

Ethiopia 

Pakistan 

Argentina 

France 

Panama 

Australia 

Greece 

Paraguay 

Belgium 

Guatemala 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Haiti 

Philippine  Republic 

Brazil 

Honduras 

Poland 

Burma 

Iceland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Byelorussian  S.  S.  R. 

India 

Sweden 

Canada 

Indonesia  1 

Syria 

Chile 

Iran 

Thailand 

China 

Iraq 

Turkey 

Colombia 

Israel 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Cuba 

Liberia 

tJ.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Mexico 

United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Netherlands 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

New  Zealand 

Venezuela 

Egypt 

Nicaragua 

Yemen 

El  Salvador 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

1  Admitted  Sept.  28,  1950. 

Under  the  Charter  the  General  Assembly  is  given  broad  powers  touching 
upon  every  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations.  It  may  make  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  any  questions  within  the  scope  of  the  Charter, 
except  for  disputes  or  situations  actually  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security 
Council ;  it  may  consider  the  general  principles  of  cooperation  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security;  it  may  initiate  studies  for  the 
promotion  of  international  cooperation  in  the  political,  social,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  health  fields,  for  the  progressive  development  and  codification  of 
international  law,  and  for  the  realization  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  peoples.   Moreover,  in  at  least  one  sense,  the  General  Assembly 
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is  the  constituent  body  of  the  organization  since  it  elects  the  nonpermanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  the  members  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  nonadministering  members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  the 
members  of  the  various  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  which  report 
to  it.  The  Assembly  reaches  decisions  by  majority  vote  in  committees  and  in 
plenary  sessions  except  for  certain  matters  which  require  a  two-thirds  vote, 
as  provided  in  article  18  of  the  Charter. 

The  fifth  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  convened  on  September  19, 
1950,  at  New  York  and  recessed,  subject  to  reconvening  by  the  president,  on 
December  15.  The  Assembly  elected  Nasrollah  Entezam  (Iran)  as  its  president 
and  the  chief  delegates  of  Australia,  China,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Venezuela  as  its  seven  vice  presidents.  The 
chairmen  of  the  six  main  committees  are,  respectively,  Roberto  Urdaneta 
Arbelaez  (Colombia),  Gustavo  Gutierrez  (Cuba),  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart 
(Netherlands),  Prince  Wan  Waithayakon  (Thailand),  Maharajah  Jam  Sahib 
(India),  and  Vladimir  Outrata  (Czechoslovakia).  Victor  Andres  Belaunde 
(Peru)  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Assembly,  including  the  president,  the  seven  vice 
presidents,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  six  main  committees,  comprise  the  General 
Committee.  The  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  is  ex  officio  a 
member,  but  without  vote.  The  Assembly's  rules  of  procedure  provide  for 
the  General  Committee  to  serve  as  a  steering  committee  for  the  Assembly.  The 
General  Committee  considers  and  reports  to  the  Assembly  on  its  agenda,  the 
allocation  of  agenda  items  to  committees,  and  agenda  items  proposed  for  in- 
clusion after  the  convening  of  the  session.  It  assists  the  president  in  the 
general  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  chiefly  the  agenda  for  plenary 
meetings,  the  priority  of  items,  and  the  coordination  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly's  committees.  It  is  most  active  in  the  beginning  days  of  a  session 
of  the  Assembly  but  meets  on  occasion  throughout  the  session.  In  addition,  its 
members,  particularly  the  president  and  the  committee  chairmen,  frequently 
consult  informally. 

The  committee  structure  of  the  General  Assembly  illustrates  the  variety  of 
subjects  which  comprise  its  agenda  each  year.  The  76  items  of  the  agenda  of 
the  fifth  regular  session  were  referred  to  the  six  main  committees  of  the 
Assembly  and  to  an  additional  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee  which  was  set  up 
to  share  with  the  regular  Political  Committee  the  heavy  burden  of  dealing  with 
all  the  political  items  on  the  Assembly's  agenda.  On  each  of  these  committees, 
all  member  states  are  represented.  The  main  committees,  for  which  provision  is 
specifically  made  in  the  Assembly's  rules  of  procedure,  are : 

1.  Political  and  Security  Committee  (including  the  regulation  of  armaments) 

2.  Economic  and  Financial  Committee 

3.  Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural  Committee 

4.  Trusteeship  Committee  (including  non-self -governing  territories) 

5.  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee  and 

6.  Legal  Committee 

While  the  Assembly  itself  meets  in  regular  session  each  year  and  in  special 
session  as  occasion  may  demand,  many  of  its  functions  are  carried  on  con- 
tinuously by  various  subsidiary  bodies  which  it  has  established  to  deal  with 
particular  problems.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  subsidiary  bodies 
is  the  Interim  Committee  (sometimes  called  the  Little  Assembly),  which  meets 
when  the  Assembly  is  not  in  actual  session  and  on  which  every  member  has  the 
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right  to  be  represented.  However,  the  Soviet  group  has  not  participated.  This 
Committee,  which  was  set  up  at  the  second  regular  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, was  established  on  a  continuing  basis  by  the  fourth  regular  session.  It  is 
given  the  task  of  performing  certain  preparatory  and  follow-up  functions  for 
the  Assembly  in  the  political  field  as  well  as  a  broad  mandate  to  continue 
certain  studies  already  under  way  with  respect  to  the  general  principles  of 
cooperation  in  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  The 
Interim  Committee  convened  on  January  16,  1950,  and  met  from  time  to  time 
until  September  18,  1950.  Its  officers  were  Joao  Carlos  Muniz  (Brazil),  chair- 
man; Abdur  Rahim  Khan  (Pakistan),  later  suceeded  by  J.  R.  Jordaan  (Union 
of  South  Africa)  when  the  former  resigned,  vice  chairman;  and  Joseph  Nisot 
(Belgium),  rapporteur. 

The  following  subsidiary  organs  of  the  General  Assembly  have  been  set  up  to 
deal  with  more  specialized  fields.  The  functions  of  these  subsidiary  organs 
are  described  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

The  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on  the  Balkans  (Unscob)  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  France,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Pakistan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  seats  being  held  open  for 
Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  have  never  participated.  It  continues  in  being 
until  the  sixth  session  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1950  the  Assembly  established  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Uni- 
fication and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea  (Uncuek).  Its  members  include  Australia, 
Chile,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Turkey.  In 
connection  with  its  program  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  Korea  the  As- 
sembly established  a  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  (Unkea) 
under  the  direction  of  a  United  Nations  Agent  General,  who  will  be  assisted  by 
an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  Canada,  India,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 

The  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 

The  Advisory  Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  consists  of  representatives  of  France, 
Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  who.  have  authority  to  add 
three  additional  members  from  governments  contributing  to  the  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  area. 

In  1949  the  General  Assembly  established  several  bodies  to  deal  with  problems 
arising  out  of  the  disposition  of  the  former  Italian  colonies.  These  include  the 
United  Nations  commissioner  for  Libya,  Adrian  Pelt,  and  a  United  Nations 
Council  for  Libya  consisting  of  representatives  of  Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Pakistan, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  and  one  representative  of  the  people 
of  each  of  the  three  regions  of  Libya,  plus  one  representative  of  the  Libyan 
minorities.  The  United  Nations  Advisory  Council  for  Somaliland  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  Colombia,  Egypt,  and  the  Philippines.  In  1950  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  appointed  Eduardo  Anze  Matienzo  (Bolivia)  as  United  Nations 
commissioner  in  Eritrea. 

The  Assembly  in  1949  established  the  Special  Committee  on  Information 
Transmitted  under  Article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter  for  a  3-year  period  rather  than 
on  an  annual  basis,  as  previously.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  transmitting  information  in  accordance  with  article 
73  (e),  namely,  Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  an  additional  eight  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  General  Assembly.    In  1949,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Egypt,  India,  and 
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Brazil  were  elected  for  a  3-year  term  and  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  for  a  2-year 
term ;  in  1950  Cuba  and  Pakistan  were  elected  for  a  2-year  term. 

The  International  Law  Commission  was  established  by  a  statute  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  November  21,  1947,  and  held  its  first  session  April  12  to 
June  9,  1949.  All  15  of  the  members  were  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
November  3, 1948.  In  1950  the  Assembly  extended  their  term  of  ofiice  to  a  total 
of  5  years  from  their  election  in  1948.  The  members  of  the  Commission  do  not 
represent  the  countries  of  which  they  are  nationals.  They  act  in  their  individual 
capacity  as  "persons  of  recognized  competence  in  international  law."  The  Com- 
mission is  now  composed  of  Manley  O.  Hudson  (United  States)  ;  Vladimir  M. 
Koretsky  (U.S.S.R)  ;  Sir  Benegal  N.  Rau  (India)  ;  Gilberto  Amado  (Brazil)  ; 
Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  (Panama)  ;  James  Leslie  Brierly  (United  Kingdom)  ;  Roberto 
Cordova  (Mexico);  J.  P.  A.  Francois  (Netherlands);  Shuhsi  Hsu  (China): 
Faris  Bey  El-Khouri  (Syria)  ;  A.  E.  F.  Sandstrom  (Sweden)  ;  Georges  Scelle 
(France)  ;  Jean  Spiropoulos  (Greece)  ;  Jesus  M.  Yepes  (Colombia)  ;  and  Jaro- 
slav  Zourek  (Czechoslovakia) .  The  Commission  is  governed  by  its  statute  and  is 
charged  with  the  promotion  of  the  progressive  development  of  international  law 
and  the  codification  of  public  international  law,  as  well  as  with  specific  assign- 
ments from  the  General  Assembly. 

In  1950  the  General  Assembly  established  a  Peace  Observation  Commission 
which  can  observe  and  report  on  the  situation  in  any  area  where  there  is  inter- 
national tension  likely  to  endanger  international  peace  and  security.  China, 
Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  India,  Iraq,  Israel,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan, 
Sweden,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay  were 
named  to  the  Peace  Observation  Commission  for  the  calendar  years  1951  and 
1952.  The  services  of  the  Commission  are  available  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions to  the  General  Assembly,  the  Interim  Committee,  and  the  Security  Council. 

The  Assembly  this  year  also  established  a  Collective  Measures  Committee  to 
study  and  report  to  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly,  not  later 
than  September  1,  1951,  on  methods  and  resources  which  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity. The  members  of  the  Collective  Measures  Committee  are  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Burma,  Canada,  Egypt,  France,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Assembly  has  established  a  committee  of  17  members  to  meet  at  Geneva 
August  1,  1951,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  one  or  more  preliminary  draft 
conventions  and  proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  and  statute  of  an  Inter- 
national Criminal  Court.  Australia,  Brazil,  China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Egypt, 
France,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Syria,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Uruguay  are  represented  on  the  Committee. 

The  Assembly  in  1950  approved  a  statute  establishing  the  Office  of  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  and  elected  Dr.  G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  High  Commissioner. 

In  addition,  the  General  Assembly  is  assisted  in  its  administrative  and  budg- 
etary functions  by  small  bodies  composed  not  of  representatives  of  states  but 
of  experts. 

2.  The  Security  Council 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  members  of  the  United  Nations,  5  of 
which — China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
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ivingdoin,  and  the  United  States — have  permanent  status.  The  remaining  6  are 
elected  for  2-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  taking  into  account  article 
23  of  the  Charter  to  the  effect  that  "due  regard"  shall  be  paid  to  the  contribution 
of  members  to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security  and  to  the 
other  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  equitable  geographic  distribution. 
The  nonpermanent  members  are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 
During  1950  t  he  membership  was  as  follows : 


Nonpermanent  members 


Permanent  members 



Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1950 

Term  expires  Dec.  31, 1951 

China 

Cuba 

Ecuador 

F  ance 

Egypt 

India 

U.S.S.R. 

Norway 

Yugoslavia 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

In  1950  the  General  Assembly  elected  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  and  Turkey 
for  2-year  terms  on  the  Council  to  replace  Cuba,  Egypt,  and  Norway  on  January 
1,  1951. 

Any  member  of  the  United  Nations  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Security 
Council  may  participate  without  vote  in  the  Council's  discussion  of  a  question 
if  the  Council  considers  that  member's  interests  are  especially  affected.  Any 
state,  member  or  nonmember  of  the  United  Nations,  if  it  is  a  party  to  a  dispute 
being  considered  by  the  Council,  is  invited  to  participate  without  vote  in  the 
discussions  concerning  that  dispute. 

Decisions  in  the  Security  Council  are  taken  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven 
members.  Decisions  on  substantive  questions  are,  however,  adopted  only  if 
no  permanent  member  casts  a  negative  vote.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is 
that  in  regard  to  measures  for  peaceful  settlement  a  party  to  a  dispute  must 
refrain  from  voting. 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  have,  in  the  Charter,  given  to  the  Security 
Council  the  primary  responsibility  for  maintaining  international  peace  and 
security  and  have  agreed  that  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  responsi- 
bility the  Council  is  acting  for  all  members.  They  have  agreed  to  accept  and 
carry  out  its  decisions. 

The  Security  Council  functions  continuously.  During  1950  the  Security  Coun- 
cil held  72  meetings,  all  at  Lake  Success  and  at  Flushing  Meadow,  N.  Y.  Most 
meetings  are  open,  but  this  year  there  were  nine  closed  meetings  (when  the 
Council's  annual  report  to  the  Assembly  was  being  discussed  and  when  the 
appointment  of  the  Secretary-General  was  under  consideration).  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  is  one  of  the  11  representatives  of  members,  each  of  whom 
serves  for  a  month  in  rotation.  Ambassador  Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States 
representative,  was  president  during  October  1950. 

The  following  standing  and  ad  hoc  committees  and  commissions  report  to  the 
Security  Council : 

The  Committee  of  Experts,  on  which  all  members  of  the  Security  Council  are 
represented,  examines  the  rules  of  procedure  and  such  other  matters  as  are 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  Council.    The  Council's  rules  are  still  "provisional." 
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The  Committee  on  the  Admission  of  New  Members,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  members  of  the  Security  Council,  considers  the  qualifications  of  pros- 
pective new  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Military  Staff  Committee,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  per- 
manent members  of  the  Security  Council  or  their  representatives,  is  established 
in  accordance  with  article  47  of  the  Charter  and  advises  and  assists  the  Security 
Council  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  Council's  military  requirements  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security,  the  employment  and  command 
of  forces  placed  at  its  disposal,  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and  possible 
disarmament.    During  1950  the  Committee  held  26  meetings. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  on  which  all  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  Canada  (even  when  not  a  member  of  the  Council)  are  represented,  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  establishing 
effective  international  control  of  atomic  energy  and  related  matters.  Pursuant 
to  the  General  Assembly  resolution  of  November  4,  1948,  and  a  decision  taken 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  the  negotiating  responsibility 
was  transferred  to  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  and  Canada. 

The  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  on  which  each  member  of  the 
Security  Council  has  a  representative,  is  charged  with  formulating  recommenda- 
tions for  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  conventional  armaments  and  armed 
forces  and  for  practical  and  effective  safeguards  in  this  connection.  During 
1950  the  Commission,  including  its  working  committee  of  the  whole,  held  a  total 
of  seven  meetings. 

A  General  Assembly  resolution  of  December  13,  1950,  has  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  committee  of  12,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  as  of  January  1,  1951,  together  with 
Canada,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly  session  on  ways  and 
means  whereby  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sion for  Conventional  Armaments  may  be  coordinated  and  on  the  advisability 
of  their  functions  being  merged  and  placed  under  a  new  and  consolidated 
disarmament  commission. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  India  and  Pakistan,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Argentina,  Belgium,  Colombia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United 
States,  was  established  by  the  Security  Council  in  1948  to  make  its  good 
offices  available  to  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  solution  of  the  future  of  .the  state  of  Kashmir  in  accordance  with 
the  will  of  its  people.  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Security 
Council  on  March  14,  1950,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  United  Nations 
representative  for  India  and  Pakistan,  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission  were  transferred  on  July  1,  1950,  to  Sir  Owen  Dixon  (Australia), 
who  had  been  appointed  to  this  post  on  April  12, 1950. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia  (formerly  the  Committee 
of  Good  Offices),  composed  of  representatives  of  Australia,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States,  was  set  up  on  January  28,  1949,  to  render  its  good  offices  to 
the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  in  an  effort  to  get  both  parties  to  negotiate 
their  differences,  observe  their  compliance  with  cease-fire  orders,  mediate  special 
issues  between  them,  and  make  concrete  proposals  to  the  parties  for  solution  of 
their  differences. 
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3.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  responsible  for  making  or  initiating 
studies  and  reports  concerning  international  economic,  social,  cultural,  edu- 
cational, health,  and  related  matters;  for  the  promotion  of  respect  for  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms;  and  for  making 
recommendations  with  respect  to  any  such  matters  to  the  General  Assembly, 
to  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  the  specialized  agencies 
concerned. 

The  Council  is  composed  of  one  representative  each  from  18  member  states, 
six  countries  being  elected  each  year  by  the  General  Assembly  to  serve  for 
a  period  of  3  years.    During  1950  the  following  were  represented: 


Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1950 

Australia 

Brazil 

Denmark 

Poland 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 


Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1951 

Belgium 

Chile 

China 

France 

India 

Peru 


Term  expires  Dec.  31,  1952 
Canada 

Czechoslovakia 
Iran 
Mexico 
Pakistan 
United  States 


The  following  were  elected  to  serve  through  1953 : 

Philippines  Sweden  Uruguay 

Poland  United  Kingdom  U.S.S.R. 

As  a  rule  two  sessions,  each  lasting  approximately  6  weeks,  are  held  during 
a  year.  The  tenth  session  was  held  at  Lake  Success  from  February  7,  1950,  to 
March  6,  1950,  and  the  eleventh  session  was  convened  on  July  5,  1950,  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  On  August  16,  1950,  the  Council  decided  not  to  adjourn  but  to 
recess  in  view  of  the  emergency  situation  which  had  arisen  in  Korea.  A  contin- 
uation of  the  eleventh  session  of  the  Council  was  called  in  October  to  work  out 
specific  plans  for  Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation.  The  eleventh  session  of  the 
Council  was  finally  adjourned  on  December  13,  1950.  The  representative  from 
Chile,  Ambassador  Hernan  Santa  Cruz,  served  as  president  for  the  year  1950, 
assisted  by  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  (India)  and  Fernand  Dehousse  (Belgium), 
first  and  second  vice  presidents. 

The  Council  has  nine  functional 'commissions  and  three  regional  commissions. 
The  work  of  the  Council  itself  is  carried  on  through  plenary  sessions  and  through 
the  Council's  Agenda  Committee,  Economic  Committee,  Social  Committee,  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Committee,  Coordination  Committee,  Committee  on  Nongovern- 
mental Organizations,  Interim  Committee  on  Program  of  Meetings,  Committee  on 
Negotiations  with  Specialized  Agencies,  which  is  charged  with  negotiating  agree- 
ments between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  whereby  the 
activities  of  the  latter  organizations  are  coordinated  with  those  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  various  ad  hoc  committees  established  as  and  when  necessary  for 
specific  purposes. 


FUNCTIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

All  functional  commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  meet  in  New 
York  at  Lake  Success  as  a  rule,  although  meetings  can  be  and  are  held  elsewhere 
when  a  change  is  useful  to  the  work. 
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Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission  1 

1950  chairman:  Roland  Wilson,  Australia 

Expiration  date 

Australia  December  31,  1950 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  December  31,  1950 

Cuba  December  31,  1950 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  December  31,  1950 

United  States  December  31,  1950 

Belgium  December  31,  1951 

Brazil  December  31,  1951 

France    .   .   .  December  31,  1951 

Poland  December  31,  1951 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1951 

Canada  .   .  December  31,  1952 

China  ,  December  31,  1952 

Czechoslovakia  December  31,  1952 

India  December  31,  1952 

Norway  December  31,  1952 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1951  through  December  31,  1953 : 

Argentina  United  States 

Australia  Yugoslavia 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

The  three  new  members  elected  were  Chile,  whose  term  expires  December  1951 ; 
the  Philippines,  whose  term  expires  December  1952 ;  and  Turkey,  whose  term 
expires  December  1953. 

This  Commission  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  Council 
on  general  economic  matters.  In  practice,  the  Commission  has  devoted  itself 
primarily  to  the  related  questions  of  economic  stability  and  full  employment 
and  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas.  The  department  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  which  serves  the  Commission  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  making  the  various  studies  required  by  the  Commission  and  by  the 
Council.  The  Commission  held  its  fifth  session  at  Lake  Success,  January  18-30, 
1950,  and  devoted  its  major  attention  to  the  report  of  the  experts  on  "National 
and  International  Measures  for  Full  Employment." 


1  For  1951  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  increased  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  to  18  and  changed  its  name  from  the  Economic  and  Employment 
Commission  to  the  Economic,  Employment  and  Development  Commission. 

Fiscal  Commission 

1949  chairman:  Pavel  M.  Chernyshov,  U.S.S.R. 

Expiration  date 

China  December  31,  1950 

France  December  31,  1950 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  December  31,  1950 

Union  of  South  Africa  December  31,  1950 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1950 
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1949  chairman:  Pavel  M.  Chernyshov,  U.S.S.R.— Continued 

Expiration  date 

Belgium  •  December  31,  1951 

Czechoslovakia  December  31,  1951 

New  Zealand  December  31,  1951 

Pakistan  December  31,  1951 

United  States  December  31,  1951 

Canada   December  31,  1952 

Cuba*   December  31,  1952 

Poland   December  31,  1952 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   December  31,  1952 

Venezuela   December  31,  1952 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1951  through  December  31,  1953 : 

China  Union  of  South  Africa 

France  United  Kingdom 

India 

This  Commission  and  the  Fiscal  Division  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
which  operates  under  the  Commission's  direction,  are  charged  principally  with 
the  task  of  helping  member  nations  with  the  elimination  of  double  taxation — 
in  other  words,  helping  to  work  out  agreements  between  member  states  under 
which  an  individual  or  a  business  concern  living  or  working  in  two  countries 
will  not  be  taxed  twice  for  the  same  thing.  They  are  also  charged  with  the 
collection,  digestion,  and  publication  of  data  regarding  the  public  finance  of 
member  states  (their  national  and  international  debt,  methods  of  tax  assess- 
ment and  collection,  methods  of  taxation  of  foreign  nationals,  etc.). 

The  Commission  did  not  meet  in  1950. 


Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

1950  chairman:  J.  J.  Oyevaar,  the  Netherlands 


Expiration  date 

Czechoslovakia   December  31,  1950 

Egypt   December  31,  1950 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   December  31,  1950 

United  States   December  31,  1950 

Yugoslavia   December  31,  1950 

India   December  31,  1951 

Netherlands  .   December  31,  1951 

Poland   December  31,  1951 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1951 

Venezuela   December  31,  1951 

Chile   December  31,  1952 

China   December  31,  1952 

France   December  31,  1952 

Norway   December  31,  1952 

Pakistan   December  31,  1952 


The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1951  through  December  31,  1953 : 
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Byelorussia 

Brazil 

Egypt 


United  States 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 


The  Commission's  chief  responsibilities  are  to  assist  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  in  matters  concerned  with  transport  and  communications  prob- 
lems and  to  advise  on  formation  of  any  new  international  agencies  in  these  fields 
and  on  coordination  of  the  activities  of  existing  agencies.  Its  program  is  being 
carried  out  through  its  annual  meetings,  through  the  United  Nations  Secretariat, 
through  the  specialized  agencies,  and  through  special  conferences  called  to 
meet  specific  problems  not  covered  by  existing  organizations.  The  program 
embraces  transport  by  sea,  air,  rail,  highway,  inland  waterway,  and  pipeline; 
communications  by  radio,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  mail;  coordination  of  sea- 
air  rescue  services;  and  simplification  of  governmental  and  commercial  forms 
relating  to  passports,  customs,  automobile  registration,  and  such  maritime 
matters  as  measurement  of  ship  tonnage.  In  general  the  Commission  is  con- 
cerned with  all  problems  which  impede  the  international  movement  of  persons 
and  goods.  This  Commission  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at  Lake  Success, 
March  24-April  4,  1950. 


Statistical  Commission 

1950  chairman:  P.  J.  Idenburg,  the  Netherlands 

Expiration  date 

France  December  31,  1950 

Norway  December  31,  1950 

Turkey  December  31,  1950 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1950 

China   December  31,  1951 

Netherlands   December  31,  1951 

Philippine  Republic  1   December  31,  1951 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   December  31,  1951 

United  States   December  31,  1951 

Argentina   December  31,  1952 

Canada  1   .  December  31,  1952 

Czechoslovakia   December  31,  1952 

India   December  31,  1952 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic   December  31,  1952 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1951,  through  December  31,  1953 : 

Denmark  Panama 1 

Egypt  United  Kingdom 

France 

The  responsibility  of  the  Commission  is  to  settle  questions  of  policy  and  to  give 
direction  to  the  statistical  office  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  in  regard 
to  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  from  each  member  state  on  a  basis 
which  will  render  them  comparable  with  those  of  the  other  members,  so  that 

1  In  August  1950  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  increased  the  membership 
of  the  Statistical  Commission  from  12  to  15  members.  These  countries  were 
elected  to  nominate  members. 
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valid  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them  on  an  international  basis.  The  sta- 
tistical office  of  the  Secretariat  serves  the  Commission,  carries  on  studies  as  to 
what  terms  should  be  used  and  what  material  should  be  gathered,  and  publishes 
the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics,  the  Statistical  Yearbook,  and  statistical  pa- 
pers covering  miscellaneous  topics  of  special  importance.  The  Commission  held 
its  fifth  session  at  Lake  Success,  May  8-17,  1950. 

Population  Commission 

1950  chairman:  Alfred  Sauvy,  France 

Expiration  date 

Brazil  December  31,  1950 

Netherlands  December  31,  1950 

Peru   December  31,  1950 

Yugoslavia  December  31,  1950 

China  '   December  31,  1951 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   December  31,  1951 

United  Kingdom  ,   December  31,  1951 

United  States   December  31,  1951 

France   December  31,  1952 

Sweden   December  31,  1952 

Syria   December  31,  1952 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic   December  31,  1952 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1950,  through  December  31,  1953 : 

Belgium  Peru 
Brazil  Yugoslavia 

Under  its  terms  of  reference,  the  Population  Commission  advises  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  with  respect  to  all  demographic  matters  falling  within  the 
competence  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  largely  concerned  with  statistics  and 
other  information  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  censuses,  migration,  trends 
in  the  birth  and  death  rates,  infant  mortality,  and  other  population  matters. 
The  Commission  held  its  fifth  session  at  Lake  Success,  May  22-June  2,  1950. 


Social  Commission 

1950  chairman:  Dr.  Jose  Correa,  Ecuador 


Expiration  date 

Canada  December  31,  1950 

China  December  31,  1950 

Ecuador  December  31,  1950 

Denmark  December  31,  1950 

Iraq  December  31,  1950 

Poland  December  31,  1950 

France  December  31,  1951 

India   December  31,  1951 

Turkey  December  31,  1951 
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1950  chairman:  Dr.  Jos6  Correa,  Ecuador — Continued 

Expiration  date 

Union  of  South  Africa   December  31,  1951 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  December  31,  1951 

United  States  December  31,  1951 

Australia  December  31,  1952 

Bolivia  December  31,  1952  • 

Brazil   December  31,  1952 

New  Zealand   December  31,  1952 

United  Kingdom  December  31,  1952 

Yugoslavia  December  31,  1952 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1950  through  December  31,  1953 : 

Belgium  China 
Byelorussia  Ecuador 
Canada  Israel 

The  Commission  was  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  at  its 
second  session  in  June  1946.  Its  function  is  to  advise  the  Council  on  social 
questions  of  a  general  character  and  particularly  on  matters  in  the  social  field 
not  covered  by  specialized  intergovernmental  agencies.  Its  membership  is 
limited  to  18  governments  elected  by  the  Council  for  3-year  terms. 

The  Commission  held  its  sixth  session  at  Lake  Success,  April  13-May  5,  1950. 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

1950  chairman:  A.  N.  Sattanathan,  India 

France  Peru  Mexico 

India  U.S.S.R.  Egypt 

China  United  Kingdom  Netherlands 

United  States  Canada  Iran 

Turkey  Yugoslavia  Poland 

A  change  in  the  procedure  for  making  appointments  to  the  Commission  was 
effected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  resolution  of  March  2,  1949,  under 
which  the  Council  during  its  ninth  session  elected  10  states  to  be  members  of 
the  Commission  for  an  indefinite  period.  Those  states  in  the  first  two  columns 
above  fall  into  this  category.  The  other  five  states  were  elected  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  All  members  are  states  important  in  producing  or  manufacturing 
drugs  or  in  which  illicit  traffic  is  a  serious  problem. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  was  established  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  on  February  16,  1946. 

It  assists  the  Council  in  exercising  such  supervision  over  the  application 
of  international  conventions  and  agreements  dealing  with  narcotic  drugs  as 
may  be  assumed  by  or  conferred  on  the  Council ;  carries  out  such  functions  en- 
trusted to  the  League  of  Nations  Advisory  Committee  on  Traffic  in  Opium  and 
other  Dangerous  Drugs  by  such  international  conventions  on  narcotic  drugs 
as  the  Council  continues ;  advises  the  Council  on  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs 
and  prepares  such  draft  international  conventions  as  may  be  necessary;  and 
considers  what  changes  may  be  required  in  existing  machinery  for  the  inter- 
national control  of  narcotic  drugs  and  submits  proposals  to  the  Council.  The 
Commission  held  its  fifth  session  at  Lake  Success,  December  1--15, 1950. 
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Commission  on  Human  Rights 

1950  chairman:  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  United  States 

Expiration  date 

Australia  December  31,  1950 

Belgium  December  31,  1950 

Cnile  December  31,  1950 

Philippines  December  31,  1950 

United  States  December  31,  1950 

Yugoslavia  December  31,  1950 

China   December  31,  1951 

Denmark   December  31,  1951 

Guatemala   December  31,1951 

Lebanon   December  31,  1951 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1951 

Uruguay   December  31,  1951 

Egypt   December  31,  1952 

France   December  31,  1952 

Greece   December  31,  1952 

India   December  31,  1952 

Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic   December  31,  1952 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   December  31,  1952 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to 
nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1951  through  December  31,  1953 : 

Australia  Sweden 
Chile  United  States 

Pakistan  Yugoslavia 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  is  directed  to  the  preparation 
of  proposals,  recommendations,  and  reports  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
concerning  human  rights.  The  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  as  a  full  Com- 
mission in  January  1947  and  held  its  sixth  session  at  Lake  Success,  March  27- 
May  19, 1950. 

Two  subcommissions  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Su.bcommission  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press  were  broadened  in  1949  to  authorize  it  to  study  and  report  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  on  all  issues  and  problems  involved  in  the  promo- 
tion of  freedom  of  information.  The  Subcommission  consists  of  12  experts  who 
serve  in  their  personal  capacities  and  not  as  representatives  of  governments. 
The  member  from  the  United  States  is  Carroll  Binder,  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Subcommission  for  the  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion and  the  Protection  of  Minorities  were  also  clarified  and  extended  in  scope 
in  1949.  This  second  Subcommission  is  authorized  to  make  studies  and  recom- 
mendations— particularly  in  the  light  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights — concerning  the  prevention  of  discrimination  of  any  kind  relating  to 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  the  protection  of  racial,  national, 
religious,  and  linguistic  minorities.  The  Subcommission  consists  of  12  experts 
who  serve  in  their  personal  capacities  and  not  as  representatives  of  govern- 
ments. The  member  from  the  United  States  is  Jonathan  W.  Daniels  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
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Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

1950  chairman:  Mme.  Marie-H6lene  Lefaucheux,  France 

Expiration  date 

Costa  Rica   December  31,  1950 

Denmark   December  31,  1950 

France   December  31,  1950 

Turkey   December  31,  1950 

Venezuela   December  31,  1950 

Australia   December  31,  1951 

China   December  31,  1951 

Greece    .   .   December  31,  1951 

Haiti   December  31,  1951 

India   December  31,  1951 

Lebanon   December  31,  1952 

Mexico   December  31,  1952 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics   December  31,  1952 

United  Kingdom   December  31,  1952 

United  States   December  31,  1952 

The  following  countries  were  elected  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
to  nominate  members  for  the  period  January  1,  1951,  through  December  31, 
1953: 

Cuba  Netherlands 
Dominican  Republic  Poland 
France 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  since  it  was  organized  as  a  full  Commission  in  1947.  In  August 
1949  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  reelected  the  United  States  to  a  fur- 
ther term  of  3  years. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Commission,  as  defined  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  "are  to  prepare  recommendations  and  reports  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  on  promoting  women's  right's  in  political,  economic, 
civil,  social,  and  educational  fields,"  and  "to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Council  on  urgent  problems  requiring  immediate  attention  in  the  field  of 
women's  rights  with  the  object  of  implementing  the  principle  (under  the 
Charter)  that  men  and  women  should  have  equal  rights,  and  to  develop 
proposals  to  give  effect  to  such  recommendations."  The  Commission  held 
its  fourth  session  at  Lake  Success,  May  9-19, 1950. 


REGIONAL  COMMISSION 

1.  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
1950  chairman:  Ear  in  Kock,  Siceden 

Belgium  France 

Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  Greece 

Czechoslovakia  Iceland 

Denmark  Luxembourg 
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Netherlands 


Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Yugoslavia 


Norway 
Poland 
Sweden 
Turkey 


The  Commission  affords  a  mechanism  through  which  European  governments 
may  take  concerted  action,  on  an  agreed  basis,  for  their  own  reconstruction  and 
development.  This  task  involves  or  has  involved  such  activities  as  allocation 
of  coal  and  other  commodities  in  short  supply ;  reestablishment  of  international 
transport  facilities  and  making  of  arrangements  for  the  return  of  freight  cars ; 
standardization  of  rolling-stock  parts ;  discovery  and  breaking  of  production 
"bottlenecks ;"  and  the  annual  economic  survey  of  Europe.  The  Commission 
accomplishes  its  activities  through  annual  meetings  and  through  numerous 
technical  committees,  subcommittees,  and  working  parties.  It  held  its  fifth 
session  at  Geneva,  May  31-June  15,  1950. 

Since  many  of  the  purely  emergency  and  reconstruction  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission had  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  general  European  recovery,  the 
Commission  during  1950  devoted  more  attention  to  long-term  problems  concern- 
ing coal,  trade  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe,  customs  barriers  and 
frontier  formalities,  and  various  inland-transport  matters,  including  the  facili- 
tation of  international  highway  and  rail  traffic. 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 


This  Commission  is  patterned  after  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  and 
has  similar  functions.  Since  the  economies  of  the  various  Latin  American 
countries  are  not  interdependent  to  a  high  degree,  the  Commission,  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  only  3  years,  has  so  far  concerned  itself  largely  with  the 
making  of  economic  studies.  The  Commission  prepares  an  annual  economic 
survey  of  Latin  America.  It  held  its  third  session  in  Montevideo,  June  5-21, 
1950. 

Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Headquarters:  Bangkok,  Thailand 
1950  chairman:  Phya  Srivisam  Vacha,  Thailand 

Australia  China  India 

Burma  France  Indonesia 1 

*Tlie  admission  of  Indonesia  to  U.N.  membership  at  the  fifth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  has  automatically  made  it  a  full  member  of  the  Commission. 


Headquarters:  Santiago,  Chile 


1950  chairman:  Nilo  R.  Berchesi,  Uruguay 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 


Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

France 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Netherlands 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
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Netherlands  Philippines  United  Kingdom 

New  Zealand  Thailand  United  States 

Pakistan  U.S.S.R. 

The  associate  members  of  the  Commission,  either  non-self -governing  territories 
in  the  region  or  territories  which  are  self-governing  but  not  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  are: 

Cambodia  Laos  Nepal 

Ceylon  Malaya  and  British  Republic  of  Korea 

Hong  Kong  Borneo  Vietnam 

The  Commission's  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe.  Since  the  economies  of  the  various  countries  in  the  area  have  not 
been  developed  in  connection  with  each  other  on  an  integrated  basis,  and  since 
there  is  not  much  available  information  about  them,  the  Commission  has  con- 
centrated on  basic  studies  which  have  attempted  to  assemble  the  essential  data 
with  regard  to  the  economic  situation  in  the  area  and  serves  as  a  clearing  house 
of  information  to  stimulate  trade  within  the  region.  It  produces  an  annual 
economic  survey  of  the  region  and  has  begun  the  development  of  an  integrated 
inland-transport  system  for  the  region.  It  held  its  sixth  session  at  Bangkok 
May  10-20,  1950. 


4.  The  Trusteeship  Council 

The  Trusteeship  Council  is  composed  of  12  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  accordance  with  article  86  of  the  Charter,  half  of  these  are  members  who 
administer  trust  territories  and  the  other  half  are  members  who  do  not.  In- 
cluded in  one  or  the  other  of  these  groups  are  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council  mentioned  in  article  23.  During  1950  the  membership  in  the 
Council  was  as  follows : 

Members  Administering  Trust  Territories 

Australia  France  United  Kingdom 

Belgium  New  Zealand  United  States 

Members  Mentioned  by  Name  in  Article  23  and  Not  Administering  Trust 

Territories 

China  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Members  Elected  for  3- Year  Terms  by  the  General  Assembly 

Argentina  Iraq 
Dominican  Republic  Philippines 

On  September  29,  1950,  the  General  Assembly  elected  Thailand  to  replace  the 
Philippines  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  had  served  only  a  partial  term, 
to  succeed  itself  for  a  3-year  term. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  was  established  by  article  7  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  one  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Council  adopts  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  makes  its  decisions  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  the  Council, 
under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  considers  reports  submitted  by 
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the  administering  authorities  on  their  administration  of  the  trust  territories, 
accepts  petitions  concerning  trust  territories  and  examines  them  in  consultation 
with  the  administering  authorities,  provides  for  periodic  visits  to  the  respective 
trust  territories  at  times  agreed  upon  with  the  administering  authorities,  and 
takes  other  actions  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship  agreements. 
With  respect  to  strategic  trust  areas,  the  Trusteeship  Council  has  been  requested 
by  the  Security  Council,  pursuant  to  article  83  of  the  Charter,  to  assist  in  per- 
forming those  functions  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  trusteeship  system 
relating  to  political,  economic,  social,  and  educational  matters. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  holds  two  regular  sessions  each  year,  one  beginning 
in  January  and  the  other  in  June.  Accordingly,  during  1950  the  Council  met 
in  its  sixth  regular  session  from  January  19  to  April  4  at  Geneva  and  in  its 
seventh  session  from  June  1  to  July  21  at  Lake  Success.  In  addition,  the 
Council  held  one  special  session,  its  third  such  session,  on  November  22. 

The  following  major  ad  hoc  committees  were  established  by  the  Council  during 
the  year : 

Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Annual  Reports,  which  held  five  meetings  from 
February  11  to  February  23 ; 

Committee  on  Petitions,  which  during  the  sixth  session  of  the  Council  held  30 
meetings  from  February  8  to  April  1  and  during  the  seventh  session  of  the 
Council  held  12  meetings  from  June  14  to  July  18 ;  • 

Committee  on  Italian  Somaliland,  established  to  negotiate  a  draft  trustee- 
ship agreement  for  that  territory,  which  held  17  meetings  between  January  9 
and  January  26 ; 

Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure,  which  held  seven  meetings  from  January 
23  to  February  8 ; 

Committee  on  Administrative  Unions,  which  held  15  meetings  from  May  3 
to  July  11 ;  and 

Committee  on  the  Provisional  Questionnaire,  which  held  one  meeting  on  July 
7,  1950. 

Also  during  1950  the  Trusteeship  Council's  third  regular  visiting  mission  spent 
the  period  from  April  15  to  August  28  visiting  the  trust  territories  in  the  Pacific ; 
namely,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  New  Guinea,  Nauru,  and 
Western  Samoa. 

5.  The  International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  is,  in  accordance  with  chapter  XIV  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  "the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United 
Nations."  Its  jurisdiction  is  determined  by  the  Statute  of  the  Court  annexed 
to  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Charter.  The  Statute  came  into  force 
on  October  24,  1945.    The  inaugural  session  of  the  Court  was  held  in  April  1946. 

The  Court  is  permanently  in  session  except  during  the  judicial  vacations, 
and  it  functions  according  to  rules  of  court  which,  by  article  30  of  the  Statute, 
it  is  authorized  to  lay  down.  There  are  also  staff  regulations  and  instructions 
for  the  registry.  The  seat  of  the  Court  is  established  at  The  Hague,  but  it  is 
not  prevented  from  sitting  and  exercising  its  functions  elsewhere  as  it  may 
consider  desirable.  The  president  resides  at  the  seat  of  the  Court.  By  an 
agreement  concluded  between  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  at  The  Hague,  the  Peace  Palace  for- 
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merly  occupied  by  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  (the  predeces- 
sor court  under  the  League  of  Nations)  has  been  made  available  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  at  The  Hague. 

The  Court  consists  of  15  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Security  Council.  The  first  election  of  judges  took 
place  at  London  in  February  1946  during  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  With  the  exception  of  the  judges  chosen  at  the  first  election,  the 
members  are  elected  for  9-year  terms.  Of  the  judges  first  elected,  the  terms  of 
five  expired  at  the  end  of  3  years  and  the  terms  of  five  more  expire  at  the  end 
of  6  years. 

In  October  1948,  during  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Paris,  a 
second  and  partial  election  took  place  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  of  the 
five  judges  with  3-year  terms  were  due  to  expire  in  February  1949.  These  five 
judges  were  reelected  for  9-year  terms. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Court  is  as  follows : 


Judges  Term  expires 

Jules  Basdevant,  president  (French)    1955 

Jose  G.  Guerrero,  vice  president  (Salvadoran)   1955 

Alejandro  Alvarez  (Chilean)   1955 

Isidro  Fabela  Alfaro  (Mexican)   1952 

Green  H.  Hackworth  (American)   1952 

Bohdan   Winiarski    (Polish)  '   1958 

Milovan  Zoricic    (Yugoslav)   1958 

Charles  de  Visscher  (Belgian)   1952 

Sir  Arnold  McNair  (British)   1955 

Helge  Klaestad  (Norwegian)   1952 

Abdel  H.  Badawi  Pasha  (Egyptian)   1958 

Sergei  B.  Krylov  (Soviet)    .    .    /   1952 

John  E.  Read  (Canadian)   1958 

Hsu  Mo  (Chinese)   1958 

Jose  P.  Azevedo  (Brazilian)   1955 


Article  29  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court  provides  that  "with  a  view  to  the  speedy 
despatch  of  business,  the  Court  shall  form  annually  a  chamber  composed  of 
five  judges  which,  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  may  hear  and  determine  cases 
by  summary  procedure.  In  addition,  two  judges  shall  be  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  judges  who  find  it  impossible  to  sit."  The  Chamber  for  Sum- 
mary Procedure  for  May  3,  1950-May  2,  1951,  is  composed  as  follows : 

Members 

President  Basdevant 

Vice  President  Guerrero 
Judges 

Sir  Arnold  McNair 

Sergei  B.  Krylov 

Hsu  Mo 
Substitutes:  Judges 

Green  H.  Hackworth 

Charles  de  Visscher 

The  Registrar  of  the  Court  is  Edvard  Hambro.  The  Deputy  Registrar  is 
Jean  Garnier-Coignet. 
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6.  The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 

The  Secretariat  is  the  central  point  of  contact  in  United  Nations  affairs  be- 
tween members  themselves,  between  members  and  the  principal  organs,  between 
the  public  and  the  organization,  and  between  the  organization  and  the  special- 
ized agencies.  The  Secretary-General,  Trygve  Lie  of  Norway,  was  reelected 
during  the  fifth  assembly  as  chief  administrative  officer  for  a  term  of  3  years. 
He  and  his  staff  provide  secretariat  services  for  the  other  principal  organs, 
except  for  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which  has  its  own  administrative 
body  at  The  Hague  known  as  the  Registry.  Nationals  of  about  60  countries 
including  a  few  nonmember  countries  are  employed  in  the  Secretariat.  There 
are  presently  4,117  employees  on  the  staff,  3,228  serving  in  New  York  and  889 
in  other  offices.  The  staff  includes  political  scientists,  historians,  economists, 
lawyers,  journalists,  engineers,  mimeograph  operators,  translators,  librarians, 
and  secretaries,  as  well  as  general  administrators  and  persons  in  other  fields  of 
skill. 

The  Secretariat  differs  in  two  important  aspects  from  the  career  services  of 
national  governments.  A  unique  characteristic  is  that  its  staff  is  drawn  from 
all  over  the  world  and  represents  diverse  cultures  and  customs.  This  creates 
problems  not  encountered  in  a  national  civil  service  whose  staff  is  drawn  from 
a  fairly  homogeneous  group.  The  second  marked  difference  is  that  staff  members 
are  bound  by  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  a  nonnational  body.  The  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  United  Nations  is,  of  course,  not  inconsistent  with  an  individual's  loyalty 
to  his  own  government.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Secretary- 
General  and  his  staff  are  proscribed  by  the  Charter  from  seeking  or  receiving 
instructions  from  any  government  or  from  any  other  authority  external  to  the 
United  Nations.  Each  member  has  agreed  to  respect  the  exclusively  inter- 
national character  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary-General  and  his  staff 
and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  Charter  stipulates  that  the  paramount  consideration  in  the  employment 
of  personnel  "shall  be  the  necessity  of  securing  the  highest  standards  of  efficiency, 
competence,  and  integrity,"  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  "importance  of  re- 
cruiting the  staff  on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis  as  possible."  Guided  thereby, 
the  Secretary-General,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Personnel  Selection  Committee, 
has  kept  the  qualifications  of  his  staff  under  continuous  review.  Efforts  con- 
tinue to  improve  geographic  distribution  in  the  Secretariat.  In  reaching  the 
desired  percentage  of  nationals  from  any  one  country  in  the  internationally 
recruited  staff  at  headquarters,  the  Secretary-General  uses  a  formula  based 
primarily  upon  the  percentage  which  that  country  contributes  to  the  financial 
support  of  the  organization.  This  formula  allows  variations  necessary  to  insure 
the  flexibility  essential  to  good  administration.  As  of  December  31,  1950,  all  of 
the  59  member  nationalities  were  represented  on  the  staff. 

The  Secretariat  has  four  major  tasks.  The  first  is  the  servicing  of  meetings 
of  the  other  principal  organs  (except  the  International  Court  of  Justice)  and  of 
their  subsidiary  bodies.  Such  service  includes  provision  of  physical  arrange- 
ments and  such  technical  services  as  translating  .and  interpreting,  preparation 
of  minutes  of  the  meetings,  and  procuring  of  documentation.  The  Secretariat 
also  provides  services  and  expert  staff  for  the  field  missions,  examples  of  which 
are  the  Commission  for  Korea,  the  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine,  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council's  missions  to  trust  territories. 

The  second  task  is  preparation  of  studies  and  background  material  for  meetings 
of  the  several  organs  and  their  subsidiary  bodies.    These  papers  are  circulated 
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to  members  in  advance  so  far  as  is  practicable.  The  third  is  to  perform  as 
executive  agent  of  the  other  principal  organs.  For  example,  the  Secretary- 
General  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  administration  of  the  relief  and  works 
program  for  Palestine  refugees.  He  also  plays  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  arrangements  with  specialized  agencies  for  the  coordination  of  activities 
and  administrative  and  financial  practices.  The  fourth  is  to  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  the  purposes  and  daily  activities  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Department  of  Public  Information  utilizes  the  services  of  the  press,  radio,  and 
other  mass  media,  prepares  and  distributes  pamphlets  and  posters,  and  provides 
speakers  and  assistance  for  private  groups  here  and  abroad. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Secretary-General  has,  in  addition  to  his  own  executive  office,  eight  de- 
partments and  an  office  to  direct  the  technical-assistance  program  at  headquar- 
ters and  numerous  centers  of  operation  in  the  field.  The  executive  office  assists 
him  in  the  performance  of  the  functions  for  which  he  retains  direct  responsi- 
bility and  undertakes  the  coordination  of  substantive  and  administrative  ques- 
tions relating  to  overseas  missions.  The  two  top-ranking  directors  in  this  office 
are  Andrew  Cordier  (U.  S.),  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Secretary-General,  and 
W.  Martin  Hill  (British),  Director  of  Coordination  for  Specialized  Agencies  and 
Economic  and  Social  Matters. 

The  Department  of  Security  Council  Affairs  is  responsible  for  providing  gen- 
eral administrative  and  other  services  to  the  Security  Council  and  its  subsid- 
iary organs,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  consultations  of  its  original 
sponsors,  the  Commission  for  Conventional  Armaments,  and  the  First  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly,  its  subcommittees,  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Political  Com- 
mittee. It  also  assists  the  Secretary-General  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  article  99  of  the  Charter.  This  Department  is  headed  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary-General Konstantine  Zinchenko  (Soviet),  and  he  is  assisted  by  Top  Ranking 
Director  D.  Protitch  (Yugoslav). 

The  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  provides  such  services  and  assistance 
with  respect  to  economic  matters  as  are  required  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  its  commissions,  their  subordinate  bodies,  and  the  General  Assembly. 
It  provides  other  branches  of  the  Secretariat  with  economic  and  statistical  in- 
formation and  advice  and  publishes  certain  economic  studies  and  reports.  It 
maintains  working  relations  with  specialized  agencies,  intergovernmental  agen- 
cies, and  nongovernmental  organizations  concerned  with  international  economic 
problems.  Under  resolution  200  (III)  of  the  General  Assembly,  this  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  facilities  designed  to  assist  member  govern- 
ments in  the  promotion  of  economic  progress  and  development.  It  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  arranging  the  provision  of  other  expert  assistance  to  member  gov- 
ernments in  accordance  with  resolution  51  (IV)  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil. This  department  is  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary-General  David  Owen 
(British). 

The  Department  of  Social  Affairs  provides  secretariat  assistance  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  appropriate  committees,  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
to  the  Social  Commission,  to  the  Commissions  on  Human  Rights,  Status  of 
Women,  Population,  Narcotic  Drugs,  and  their  subcommissions,  and  to  all  organs 
or  branches  of  the  Secretariat  which  may  require  information,  technical  advice, 
and  other  services  in  the  fields  of  science,  education,  culture,  refugees,  social 
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activities,  demography,  human  rights,  narcotic  drugs,  and  public  health.  This 
department  is  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary-General  Henri  Laugier  (French). 

The  Department  for  Trusteeship  and  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing 
Territories  is  responsible  for  serving  the  Trusteeship  Council  with  respect  to  all 
its  functions  under  the  trusteeship  system,  the  Fourth  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Special  Committee  on  Information  Transmitted  under  Article 
73  (e)  of  the  Charter  and  any  special  committee  concerning  matters  of  trustee- 
ship information  from  non-self-governing  territories.  It  supplies  other  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  specialized  agencies,  and  departments  of  the  Secretariat 
with  information  concerning  trust  territories,  non-self-governing  territories,  and 
nonsecurity  aspects  of  strategic  areas,  and  provides  background  material,  work- 
ing papers,  and  other  documents  for  the  General  Assembly.  The  Department 
is  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary-General  Victor  Hoo  (Chinese).  Top  Ranking 
Director  is  Ralph  J.  Bunche  (U.  S.),  with  Director  Wilfred  Benson  (British) 
in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories. 

The  Department  of  Public  Information  advises  the  Secretary-General  on  all 
phases  of  information  policy  and  carries  out  the  information  program  of  the 
United  Nations ;  develops  facilities  and  services  for  press,  radio,  film,  and  other 
information  media ;  and  initiates  and  develops  information  activities  to  supple- 
ment the  services  of  existing  agencies  on  as  wide  a  geographic  basis  as  possible. 
It  is  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary-General  Benjamin  Cohen  (Chilean).  Mr. 
Cohen  is  assisted  by  Top  Ranking  Director  Tor  Gjesdal  (Norwegian). 

The  Legal  Department  advises  the  Sacretariat  and  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  on  legal  and  constitutional  questions,  promotes  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  its  codification,  and  maintains  liaison  with  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice.  It  is  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary-General  Ivan 
Kerno  (Czechoslovak).  The  Top  Ranking  Director  in  the  Department  is  A.  H. 
Feller  (U.S.). 

The  Conference  and  General  Services  Department  makes  arrangements  for 
servicing  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Councils,  the  commissions,  sub- 
commissions,  and  committees,  and  special  conferences  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  provides  the  administrative  channel  for  communica- 
tions between  the  headquarters'  organization  and  the  European  office.  It  is 
headed  by  Assistant  Secretary-General  Shamaldharee  Lall  (Indian),  who  is 
provides  data  required  by  the  General  Assembly,  Councils,  and  committees  with 
respect  to  administrative,  financial,  and  budgetary  questions ;  advises  the  Secre- 
tary-General on  proposed  programs  of  the  organization  prior  to  their  adoption 
with  respect  to  their  personnel  and  financial  implications ;  arranges  with  mem- 
bers for  payment  of  their  contributions  ;  directs  the  activities  of  the  headquarters 
planning  office;  and  carries  out  such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary-General 
may  assign.  This  Department  is  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary-General  Byron 
Price  (U.  S.)  ;  he  is  assisted  by  two  Top  Ranking  Directors,  Hans  Anderson 
(Danish),  Director  of  Finance,  and  Director  of  Personnel  Georges  Palthey 
(French). 

In  the  Technical  Assistance  Administration  are  centralized  the  operational 
aspects  of  the  various  programs  of  the  United  Nations  of  a  technical-assistance 
assisted  by  Top  Ranking  Director  David  Vaughan  (U.  S.) . 

The  Department  of  Administrative  and  Financial  Services  plans  and  executes 
the  budgetary,  personnel,  and  fiscal  program  of  the  United  Nations ;  keeps  the 
Secretary-General  informed  on  problems  and  developments  in  these  fields  which 
require  his  attention ;  provides  staff  assistance  to  the  Secretary-General  and  to 
the  Assistant  Secretaries-General  in  administrative  and  organizational  planning ; 
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character.  It  assumes  responsibility  for  organization  of  composite  missions  to 
countries  requesting  technical  assistance,  furnishing  individual  advisers  to  gov- 
ernments, organization  of  fellowship  and  scholarship  programs,  seminars  and 
training  institutions,  demonstration  centers,  etc.  Research,  studies,  and  for- 
mulation of  general  policies  related  to  the  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries continue  to  be  performed  in  the  Departments  of  Economic  Affairs  and  of 
Social  Affairs.  This  office  is  under  the  direction'  of  a  Director  General,  Hugh 
L.  Keenleyside  (Canadian).    His  deputy  is  G.  Martinez-Cabanas  (Mexican). 

The  United  Nations  office  at  Geneva  is  organized  as  follows:  (a)  a  general 
secretariat  to  provide  conference  services  and  facilities  for  meetings  held  at 
Geneva  both  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  specialized  agencies,  to  provide  office 
accommodation  and/or  other  services  for  the  secretariats  and  specialized  agen- 
cies in  Geneva,  to  maintain  United  Nations  properties  (former  League  of  Na- 
tions property),  to  gather  and  disseminate  information  regarding  United  Nations 
activities  at  Geneva,  together  with  the  allied  task  of  disseminating  information 
regarding  activities  at  New  York,  and  to  direct  the  administrative  and  financial 
work  relating  to  these  activities  and  those  that  follow;  (&)  the  secretariat  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe;  (c)  the  secretariat  of  the  Office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees;  (d)  the  secretariat  of  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board  and  Drug  Supervisory  Body. 

The  work  of  the  general  secretariat  is  directed  by  Wlodimierz  Moderow 
(Polish).  The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  is  headed  by  Executive  Secre- 
tary Gunnar  Myrdal  (Swedish).  The  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  is  Dr. 
G.  J.  van  Heuven  Goedhart  (Netherlands).  Arthur  Felkin  (United  Kingdom) 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board. 

In  addition  to  these  main  offices  the  Secretary-General  has  set  up  small 
field  offices  to  service  the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(Ecafe),  the  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (Ecla),  and  the  15  in- 
formation centers  required  by  the  Department  of  Public  Information  to  carry  out 
its  responsibility  for  insuring  that  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world  receive  full 
information  about  the  United  Nations.    The  chief  officials  are  as  follows : 

REGIONAL  ECONOMIC  COMMISSIONS 

(Other  than  ECE,  mentioned  above) 

Ecafe:  P.  S.  Lokanathan  (Indian),  Executive  Secretary 
Ecla:  Raul  Prebisch  (Argentine),  Executive  Secretary 

Information  Centers 

Belgrade:  Vacant 

Buenos  Aires:  Enrique  Loudet  (Argentine) 
Copenhagen:  Viggio  A.  Christensen  (Danish) 
London:  George  Ivan  Smith  (Australian) 
Mexico  City :  Rafael  Fusoni  (Argentine) 
Cairo:  S.  Rahat  Bokhari  (Pakistani) 
Monrovia  :  Richard  de  Rassy  De  Sales  (U.  S.) 
Moscow:  Michael  Vavilov  (Soviet) 
New  Delhi:  Boleslaw  Leitgeber  (Polish) 
Paris:  Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes  (Brazilian) 
Praha:  Olav  Rytter  (Norwegian) 
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Rio  de  Janeiro :  Paul  Vanorden  Shaw  (U.  S.) 
Shanghai:  Henri  Fast  (Belgian) 
Sydney:  William  M.  J.  McNamara  (Australian) 
Tehran:  Abdullah  Faryar  (Iranian) 
Warsaw:  Vacant 

Washington:  Arthur  Sweetser  (U.  S.) 

In  addition  to  these  officers,  which  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Secretary-General,  there  is  a  Military  Staff  Committee  secretariat  which  is  re- 
sponsible to  and  serves  the  Military  Staff  Committee,  a  subordinate  organ  of  the 
Security  Council.  While  the  secretariat  of  this  committee  is  organized  as  a  unit 
independent  of  the  Secretary-General,  a  liaison  relationship  exists  in  admin- 
istrative matters,  and  the  expenses  for  the  secretariat  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee are  included  in  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

The  General  Assembly  exercises  control  over  and  gives  direction  to  the 
administrative  processes  and  financial  administration  of  the  Secretariat  through 
its  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee.  In  addition,  it  has  created  numer- 
ous expert  bodies,  the  members  of  which  serve  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  assist 
the  Assembly  and  the  Secretary-General  in  properly  discharging  their  admin- 
istrative and  financial  responsibilities.   These  include  the  following : 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions,  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  to  examine  the  budget  of  the  United  Nations  and  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  to  assist  the  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  nine  members  serving  in  1950  were  Thanassis 
Aghnides  (Greek),  Andre  Ganem  (French),  William  O.  Hall  (U.  S.),  C.  L.  Hsia 

(Chinese),  V.  Kabushko  (Soviet),  Olyntho  P.  Machado  (Brazilian),  Sir  William 
Matthews  (British) ,  Jan  Papanek  (Czech) ,  R.  Asha  ( Syrian) ,  and  N.  Sundaresan 

(Indian). 

The  Committee  on  Contributions,  consisting  of  10  members,  to  advise  the 
General  Assembly  concerning  the  apportionment  of  expenses  of  the  United 
Nations  among  members.  The  members  are  Rafik  Asha  (Syrian),  A.  Nass 
(Venezuelan),  H.  Campion  (British),  Rene  Charron  (French),  P.  M.  Chernyshev 
(Soviet),  Seymour  Jacklin  (South  African),  Kan  Lee  (Chinese),  S.  McKee 
Rosen  (Mexican),  Mitchell  W.  Sharp  (Canadian),  M.  Z.  N.  Witteveen  (Dutch). 

The  Administrative  Tribunal,  composed  of  seven  members,  to  hear  and  pass 
judgment  upon  applications  alleging  nonobservance  of  contracts  of  employment 
or  terms  of  appointment  of  staff  members  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  seven  members,  only  three  of  whom  sit  in  a  particular  case,  are 
Mme.  Paul  Bastid  (French),  Sir  Sydney  Caine  (British),  Lt.  Gen.  His  Highness 
Maharaja  Jam  Shri  Digvijayasinhji  Sahib  of  Nawanagen  (Indian),  Roland 
Andrews  Egger  (U.  S.),  Omar  Loutfi  (Egyptian),  Emilio  N.  Oribe  (Uruguayan), 
and  Vladimir  Outrata  (Czechoslovak). 

The  Board  of  Auditors,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  and  such  specialized  agencies  as  may  request 
its  services.  It  is  composed  of  three  members  serving  for  3  years  as  follows : 
Auditor-General  of  Canada,  Auditor-General  of  Colombia,  Auditor-General  of 
Denmark. 

The  Investments  Committee,  to  advise  the  Secretary-General  concerning  the 
investment  of  the  assets  of  the  Pension  Fund.    It  is  composed  as  follows: 
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Ivar  Rooth  (Swedish),  Leslie  R.  Rounds  (U.  S.),  and  Jacques  Rueff  (French). 

The  Staff  Pension  Committee,  to  administer  the  Joint  Staff  Pension  Fund. 
It  is  composed  of  three  members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary-General,  and  three  elected  by  the  participants.  The 
members  and  alternates  elected  by  the  fourth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
are  R.  T.  Cristobal  (Philippine),  Nikolai  I.  Klimov  (Soviet),  and  E.  de  Holte- 
Castello  (Colombian),  members;  and  Carol  C.  Laise  (U.  S.),  A.  Nass  (Vene- 
zuelan), and  P.  Ordonneau  (French),  alternates.  The  members  newly  desig- 
nated by  the  staff  participants  and  the  Secretary-General  are  as  follows : 


Administration  memoers 

Eliz  Scheltema  (Netherlands) 
H.  C.  Anderson  (Danish) 
G.  Palthey  (French) 
Alternates 

U.  Roullier  (French) 
L.  Michelmore  (U.  S.) 
W.  P.  Barrett  (U.  K.) 


Staff  memters 

M.  Schreiden  (Belgian) 
D.  Vaughan  (U.  S.) 
R.  Trachtenberg  (Belgian) 
Alternates 

F.  Eyriey  (French) 

G.  Rabinoritch  (Swiss) 
C.  Hogan  (U.  S.) 


B.  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 


1.  International  Labor  Organisation 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 


Director  General:  David  A.  Morse,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

Egypt 

Netherlands 

Albania 

El  Salvador 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Ethiopia 

Norway 

Australia 

Finland 

Pakistan 

Austria 

France 

Panama 

Belgium 

Greece 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Guatemala 

Philippine  Republic 

Brazil 

Haiti 

Poland 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Portugal 

Burma 

Iceland 

Sweden 

Canada 

India 

Switzerland 

Ceylon 

Indonesia,  Republic  of 

Syria 

Chile 

Iran 

Thailand 

China 

Iraq 

Turkey 

Colombia 

Ireland 

LTnion  of  South  Africa 

Costa  Rica 

Israel 

United  Kingdom 

Cuba 

Italy 

United  States 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Uruguay 

Denmark 

Liberia 

Venezuela 

Dominican  Republic 

Luxembourg 

Vietnam 

Ecuador 

Mexico 
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The  International  Labor  Organization  consists  of  (1)  the  General  Conference 
of  the  organization,  which  generally  meets  annually  and  is  composed  of  worker, 
employer,  and  governmental  delegates  from  each  member  country;  (2)  tht 
Governing  Body,  which  meets  three  times  a  year  and  is  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  16  governments  and  8  representatives  each  of  the  worker  and  em- 
ployer groups  of  the  General  Conference;  and  (3)  the  International  Labor 
Office,  which  is  the  secretariat  of  the  organization.  The  1950  gross  assessment 
budget  of  Ilo  was  $5,983,526,  of  which  the  United  States  share  was  $1,269,867 
or  22  percent. 

Ilo  celebrates  its  thirty-first  anniversary  this  year.  It  is  a  world  center  for 
all  forms  of  information  and  statistics  related  to  labor.  It  has  adopted  over 
90  international  conventions  promoting  labor  and  social  welfare,  which  have 
received  about  1,200  ratifications.  It  is  expanding  its  technical-assistance  pro- 
gram so  as  to  assist  countries  to  deal  with  employment  and  unemployment 
problems,  to  prepare  the  way  for  migration  from  surplus-labor  areas  to  under- 
populated areas,  to  establish  and  strengthen  national  employment  services  with 
the  object  of  using  available  manpower  most  efficiently  and  where  needed,  and 
to  increase  labor  skills  and  productivity  through  vocational  training  and  guid- 
ance programs,  apprenticeship  programs,  and  other  industrial  training  programs. 
The  structure  and  administration  of  Ilo  make  it  uniquely  effective  because  labor 
and  management  participate  directly  with  governments  not  only  in  the  work  of 
the  organization  but  also  in  its  administration  and  in  its  organizational 
structure. 

2.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 

Temporary  Headquarters:  Washington,  D.C.  (Until  May  1951) 
Permanent  Headquarters:  Rome,  Italy 

Director  General:  N orris  E.  Dodd,  United  States 
Deputy  Director  General:  Sir  Herbert  Broadley,  QBE,  United  Kingdom 


Afghanistan 

Ecuador 

Italy 

Australia 

Egypt 

Jordan  y 

Austria 

El  Salvador 

Korea 

Belgium 

Ethiopia 

Lebanon 

Bolivia  n 

Finland 

Liberia 

Brazil 

France 

Luxembourg 

Burma 

Germany 

Mexico 

Cambodia 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Canada 

Guatemala 

New  Zealand 

Ceylon 

Haiti 

Nicaragua 

Chile 

Honduras 

Norway 

China 

Hungary  - 

Pakistan 

Colombia 

Iceland 

Panama 

Costa  Rica 

India 

Paraguay 

Cuba-* 

Indonesia 

Peru 

Czechoslovakia 1  v 

Iraq 

Philippine  Republic 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Poland2  \ 

Dominican  Republic 

Israel 

Portugal 

1  Withdrawal  effective  December  1950. 
*  Withdrawal  effective  March  1951. 
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Saudi  Arabia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 


Thailand 
Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 


Uruguay^ 
Venezuela 
Vietnam' 
Yugoslavia 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  perma- 
nent United  Nations  organizations  to  be  established,  having  come  into  existence 
in  October  1945.  Its  establishment  was  recommended  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  May-June  1943. 
Its  functions  are  to  stimulate  governments  to  work  together  to  raise  the  nutri- 
tional level  of  the  world's  populations,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  and  food  products,  and  to  better 
the  living  condition  of  rural  populations.  The  organization's  assessment  budget 
for  1950  totaled  $5,000,000,  toward  which  the  United  States  was  assessed 
$1,350,000,  or  27.1  percent.  Due  to  the  limitation  in  Public  Law  174  ( Seventy- 
ninth  Cong.)  of  $1,250,000  as  the  United  States  contribution,  the  United  States 
was  not  able  to  pay  its  full  assessment  in  1950.  With  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  806  (Eighty-first  Cong.)  it  is  expected  that  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  complete,  early  in  1951,  its  payment  for  1950. 

Its  program  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  annual  conference,  com- 
posed of  all  members  of  the  organization,  and  the  Council,  composed  of 
18  members  states  elected  for  3-year  terms.  The  fifth  session  of  the  Conference 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  which  will  provide  for  biennial 
conference  sessions,  the  first  of  which  is  expected  to  be  held  in  1951.  The 
Council  meets  immediately  preceding  the  conference  sessions,  meets  at  least 
once  between  conferences,  and  may  meet  on  other  occasions  as  necessary.  The 
fifth  session  of  the  Conference  unanimously  agreed  to  participate  in  the  techni- 
cal-assistance program  initiated  through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  also  appointed  a  Committee  on  Commodity  Problems 
composed  of  14  nations  to  work  on  the  question  of  international  cooperation  in 
the  distribution  of  agricultural  surpluses.  A  special  conference  session  held 
in  November  1950  endorsed  these  decisions  and  approved  various  supplementary 
proposals  to  carry  these  decisions  forward. 

The  decision  was  made  by  Fao  in  1949,  after  considering  offers  of  permanent 
sites  at  Copenhagen,  Geneva,  Rome,  Washington,  and  the  United  Nations  site  in 
New  York,  to  establish  its  permanent  headquarters  in  Rome.  The  special  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  in  1950  approved  the  financial  and  administrative  arrange- 
ments, including  a  loan  of  $800,000  from  the  United  Nations  which  was  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly.  The  transfer  of  headquarters  will  take  place  between 
February  and  April  1951. 

3.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 


Membership :  Same  as  the  member  states  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
below,  to  which  a  state  is  required  to  belong  before  it  can  join  the  Bank. 

The  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank  meet  in  continuous  session  at  the  Bank's 
headquarters;  the  Board  of  Governors,  on  which  each  member  state  has  a 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  C. 

President:  Eugene  R.  Black,  United  States 
Vice  President:  Robert  L.  Gamer,  United  States 
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representative,  meets  annually.  In  September  1950  it  met  simultaneously  with 
the  Fund's  Board  in  Paris.  The  administrative  budget  of  the  Bank  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  is  stated  as  $4,926,171.  Annual  contributions 
are  not  required  from  member  states  either  for  the  Bank  or  for  the  Monetary 
Fund. 

During  1950  the  Bank  loaned  about  $300,000,000  for  development  purposes  to 
11  of  its  members  in  Latin  America,  in  the  Near,  Far,  and  Middle  East,  and  in 
Africa.  Among  the  more  interesting  of  their  loans  have  been  the  loan  to 
Ethiopia  which  will  finance  the  rehabilitation  of  highroads  and  help  in  estab- 
lishing a  development  bank  to  make  loans  to  small  private  industries  in  the 
country;  the  loan  to  Turkey  which  will  also  help  in  the  establishment  of  an 
industrial  development  bank ;  the  loan  to  Iraq  for  the  construction  of  a  flood- 
control  system  on  the  Tigris  River  and  the  $100,000,000  loan  to  Australia  for  a 
large-scale  2-year  general  development  program  to  include  farm  mechanization, 
irrigation,  hydroelectric  works,  Diesel  electric  locomotives,  mining  equipment, 
and  steel  mills.  The  Bank's  loans  since  its  establishment  now  total  over  a 
billion  dollars.  The  Bank  continued  its  technical-assistance  operations,  sending 
inter  alia  general  diagnostic  missions  to  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Ethiopia  and  a 
mission  to  Uruguay  (jointly  with  Fao)  to  survey  the  country's  agricultural 
economy.  The  Bank  also  participated  in  a  3-month  seminar  in  Pakistan  which 
trained  high-level  government  officials  in  the  Middle  East  on  general  develop- 
ment problems.  Stress  was  laid  on  the  kind  of  preparations  required  in  order 
to  present  projects  to  the  Bank  for  financing. 

In  January  1950,  the  Bank  floated  a  $100,000,000  issue  of  its  own  2-percent 
serial  bonds  to  redeem  earlier  issues  which  paid  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 


4.  International  Monetary  Fund 


Headquarters:  Washington,  D.  G. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Managing  Director:  Camille  Gutt, 

Belgium 


Australia 

El  Salvador 

Norway 

Austria 

Ethiopia 

Pakistan 

Belgium 

Finland 

Panama 

Bolivia 

France 

Paraguay 

Brazil 

Greece 

Peru 

Canada 

Guatemala 

Philippine  Republic 

Ceylon 

Honduras 

Poland 1 

Chile 

Iceland 

Syria 

China 

India 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Iran 

Turkey 

Costa  Rica 

Iraq 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Cuba 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

United  States 

Denmark 

Luxembourg 

Uruguay 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Egypt 

Nicaragua 

1  Withdrawal  effective  Mar.  14,  1950. 
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The  Board  of  Executive  Directors  of  the  Fund  meets  in  continuous  session  at 
the  headquarters ;  the  Board  of  Governors,  on  which  each  member  state  has  a 
representative,  meets  annually.  These  two  Boards  are  the  principal  organs 
through  which  the  Fund  handles  matters  of  policy.  The  administrative  budget 
of  the  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1951,  is  stated  as  $4,704,000. 
Annual  contributions  are  not  required  from  the  members  in  the  case  of  either 
the  Fund  or  the  Bank. 

At  the  outset  of  1950  the  Fund  had  just  participated  in  a  general  devaluation 
of  currencies  in  relation  to  the  United  States  dollar.  The  experience  during 
1950  showed  that  the  immediate  effect  of  devaluation  had  been  helpful  to  most 
of  the  devaluating  countries.  The  Fund  conserved  its  resources  of  convertible 
currency  during  1950,  adhering  to  an  agreement  reached  earlier  that  members  of 
the  Fund  participating  in  the  European  Aid  Program  of  the  ECA  should  not 
purchase  United  States  dollars  from  the  Fund  except  in  unforeseen  circum- 
stances. The  Fund,  accordingly,  gave  principal  attention  to  its  technical- 
assistance  activities  and  to  carrying  out  special  research  operations  in  its  field. 
For  example,  a  special  study  was  carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  contracting  parties  under  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and  Trade  with 
regard  to  the  balance-of-payments  positions  of  a  number  of  the  contracting 
parties  which  had  instituted  trade  restrictions  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  Fund  has  a  close  working  agreement  with  the  contracting  parties 
under  which  studies  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  the  Fund's  research  staff. 

5.  International  Civil  Aviation  Organisation 


Headquarters :  Montreal,  Canada 
Secretary  General:  Dr.  Albert  Roper,  France 


Afghanistan 

Finland 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

France 

Nicaragua 

Australia 

Greece 

Norway 

Austria 

Guatemala 

Pakistan 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Peru 

Brazil 

India 

Philippines 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Poland 

Canada 

Iran 

Portugal 

Ceylon 

Iraq 

Spain 

Chile 

Ireland 

Sweden 

China 

Israel 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Italy 

Syria 

Cuba 

Jordan 

Thailand 

Czechoslovakia 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Denmark 

Liberia 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Dominican  Republic 

Luxembourg 

United  Kingdom 

Egypt 

Mexico 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Netherlands 

Venezuela 

Ethiopia 

This  organization  has  followed  an  orderly  and  successful  course,  since 
its  formation  at  the  Chicago  Conference  in  December  1944,  toward  fulfilling 
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its  basic  purpose  to  "insure  the  safe  and  orderly  growth  of  international  civil 
aviation  throughout  the  world."  Its  achievements  have  been  accomplished 
through  its  annual  Assembly,  which  met  in  Montreal  in  June  1950 ;  its  permanent 
Council  of  21  contracting  states,  of  which  the  United  States  is  one;  its  Air 
Navigation  and  Air  Transport  Commissions,  which  sit  concurrently  with  the 
Council  at  Montreal ;  and  divisional,  regional,  and  special  meetings  covering 
such  subjects  as  meteorology,  rules  of  the  air,  and  aircraft  climb  performances. 
International  standards  and  recommended  practices  for  air-traffic  services  and 
search  and  rescue  were  adopted  in  1950.  These  two  new  sets  of  standards  and 
recommended  practices,  or  technical  annexes  to  the  Chicago  convention,  bring 
to  12  the  number  of  specialized  fields  of  aviation  covered  by  Icao's  world-wide 
rules.  Certain  amendments  were  made  in  1950  to  annexes  adopted  in  previous 
years  in  order  to  bring  them  abreast  of  current  aviation  practices  and  devel- 
opments. The  1950  assessment  budget  for  Icao  was  Canadian  $2,610,607,  the 
United  States  paying  approximately  18.27  percent  or  Canadian  $476,938. 


6.  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organisation 

Headquarters:  Paris,  France 


Director  General:  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Mexico 
Deputy  Director  General:  Dr.  John  W.  Taylor,  United  States 


Afghanistan 

France 

New  Zealand 

Argentina 

Greece 

Norway 

Australia v 

Guatemala  - 

Pakistan 

Austria 

Haiti 

Panama 

Belgium 

Honduras 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Hungary 

Philippines 

Brazil 

India 

Poland 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Saudi  Arabia 

Canada 

Iran 

Sweden 

Ceylon 

Iraq 

Switzerland 

China 

Israel 

Syria 

Colombia 

Italy 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Jordan 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Czechoslovakia  - 

Lebanon 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark 

Liberia 

United  States 

Dominican  Republic 

Luxembourg 

Uruguay 

Ecuador 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

Egypt 

Monaco 

Yugoslavia 

El  Salvador 

Netherlands 

The  purpose  of  Unesco  is  to  contribute  to  peace  and  better  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  by  promoting  international  collaboration  in  edu- 
cation, science,  and  culture.  Its  program,  as  approved  by  its  General  Conference, 
seeks  to  stimulate,  and  on  request  actively  supervise,  several  national  efforts 
to  wipe  out  illiteracy;  to  promote  fundamental  education  and  the  broadest 
possible  use  of  schools,  libraries,  the  press,  publications,  films,  and  radio  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  betterment  of  understanding  among 
peoples;  to  facilitate  the  world-wide  interchange  of  ideas,  information,  and 
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cultural  achievements  by  removing  or  reducing  economic  and  technical  barriers 
which  now  hamper  the  international  flow  of  information ;  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
national collaboration  of  scientists  and'  to  make  more  widely  available  the 
results  of  their  research ;  and  to  study  social,  political,  and  racial  tensions  and 
prejudices  with  a  view  to  identifying  their  sources  and  initiating  action  to  com- 
bat their  spread. 

Unesco's  course  of  action  is  determined  by  its  General  Conference,  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  all  member  states,  which  meets  annually  to  approve  a  program 
of  work  and  vote  a  budget  for  the  organization.  Interim  decisions  are  made 
by  an  executive  board  of  18  experts,  who  serve  in  their  personal  capacities  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  organization  and  not  as  representatives  of  their  govern- 
ments. Luther  H.  Evans  is  the  member  from  the  Ignited  States.  The  Secre- 
tariat, headed  by  the  Director  General  and  a  Deputy  Director  General,  comprises 
some  700  persons.  The  organization's  assessment  budget  for  1950  totaled  $7,- 
906,279,  of  which  the  United  States  share  was  $2,990,155  or  37.82  percent.  Owing 
to  certain  credits'  accruing  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  the  total  payment 
to  the  organization  amounted  to  $2,814,381. 

A  unique  feature  of  Unesco  is  its  constitutional  requirement  that  each  state 
shall  "make  such  arrangements  as  suit  its  particular  conditions  for  the  purpose 
of  associating  its  principal  bodies  interested  in  educational,  scientific  and  cul- 
tural matters  with  the  work  of  the  Organization,  preferably  by  the  formation 
of  a  National  Commission.  .  .  .  National  Commissions  shall  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  their  representative  delegations  to  the  General  Conference 
and  to  their  governments  in  matters  relating  to  the  Organization.  .  .  ."  The 
United  States  National  Commission,  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  is  com- 
prised of  members  representing  some  60  national  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  40  other  federal,  state,  and  municipal  officials,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Commission  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  George  D.  Stoddard 
and  is  assisted  by  the  Unesco  Relations  Staff  in  the  Department  of  State. 


7.  World  Health  Organisation 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 


Director  General:  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  Canada 


Chile 1  ' 
China 2 
Costa  Rica  1 
Cuba1 

Czechoslovakia  2 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic1 
Egypt 

El  Salvador 1 

Ethiopia 

Ecuador 1 

Finland 

France 

Greece 


Guatemala  1 

Haiti 1 

Honduras 1 

Hungary 1 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jordan 

Korea 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Laos 

Paraguay 1 

Turkey 

Lebanon 

Peru1 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.2 

Liberia 

Philippines 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Luxembourg 

Poland 2 

U.S.S.R.2 

Mexico  1 

Portugal 

United  Kingdom  ^ 
United  States1 

Monaco 

Rumania  2 

Netherlands 

Saudi  Arabia 

Uruguay  1 

New  Zealand 

Sweden 

Venezuela 1 

Nicaragua 1 

Switzerland 

Vietnam 

Norway 
Pakistan 

Syria 

Yugoslavia 

Thailand 

1  Members  of  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization. 

2  States  no  longer  considering  themselves  members. 


On  September  1,  1948,  the  World  Health  Organization  began  its  official  ex- 
istence as  the  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations  charged  with  respon- 
sibilities in  all  international  health  matters.  For  2  years  before  that  date, 
an  Interim  Commission  of  Who  developed  a  world-wide  program  for  considera- 
tion by  the  organization  when  it  came  into  official  being.  The  Interim  Commis- 
sion also  continued  programs  begun  by  former  international  health  bodies,  such 
as  a  world-wide  Epidemiological  Information  Service,  and  a  program  of  technical 
and  teaching  assistance  to  the  national  health  authorities  of  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  joined  Who  on  June  21,  1948.  By  December  31,  1950, 
the  organization  had  attained  a  membership  of  74  nations. 

Its  organizational  framework  consists  of  the  Health  Assembly,  the  Executive 
Board,  and  the  Secretariat.  The  Assembly,  at  which  all  member  states  are 
represented,  meets  annually  and  determines  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
organization.  The  Executive  Board,  composed  of  18  persons  designated  by  the 
member  nations  elected  by  the  Assembly,  among  them  the  United  States,  meets 
at  least  twice  a  year  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Secretariat,  headed  by  a  Director  General,  has  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  program  of  the  organization  as  directed  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
Executive  Board.  In  order  to  meet  special  regional  needs  and  to  avoid  dangers 
of  overcentralization,  regional  offices  will  eventually  be  established  in  six  major 
geographical  areas  of  the  world  delineated  for  this  purpose.  The  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  serves  as  the  regional  office  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  New  Delhi,  India,  is  the  regional  headquarters  for 
Southeast  Asia.  Alexandria,  Egypt,  is  the  headquarters  for  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean area.  A  regional  office  for  the  western  Pacific  region  is  to  be  established 
in  1951.  A  temporary  office  to  serve  the  European  area  has  been  established  in 
Geneva;  and  another  is  to  be  set  up  at  headquarters  in  1951  to  supervise  activities 
in  the  African  region. 

In  addition  to  its  continuing  technical  services,  the  organization  in  1950  en- 
gaged in  extensive  activities  of  an  advisory  and  demonstrative  nature,  which 
already  cover  the  field  of  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal-disease  eradication 
or  control.  An  important  but  little  known  aspect  of  work  during  the  past  year 
has  been  the  preparation  of  international  sanitary  regulations  to  replace  the 
existing  international  sanitary  treaties,  now  out  of  date.  The  preparatory  work 
was  completed  in  1950,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Fourth  Health  Assembly  in 
1951  will  adopt  the  new  regulations.  The  1950  assessment  budget  was  $7,000,000, 
of  which  the  United  States  contributed  36  percent. 
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8.  Universal  Postal  Union 


Headquarters:  Bern,  Switzerland 
Secretary  General:  Fritz  Hess,  Switzerland 


/ 


Afghanistan, 
Albania  » 
Argentina  < 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgian  Congo 
Belgium 
Brazil  v 
Bulgaria  Jr 
Burma  v 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 

Czechoslovakia- 
Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 

El  Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Finland 
France  . 

Algeria,  Indochina, 
the  whole  of  the 
other  overseas  ter- 
ritories of  the 
French  Republic 
and  territories  ad- 
ministered as  such 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 


Or 


Honduras 
Hungary  ^ 
Iceland 
India 

Indonesia  4 

Iran 

Iraq  ( 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Korea. 

Lebanon  , 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico  ^ 

Morocco      (except  the 

Spanish  zone) 
Netherlands 

Curagao  and  Surinam 
New  Zealand 
Nicaragua  - 
Norway^ 
Pakistan'  - 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

The  Portuguese  colo- 
nies in  West  Africa, 
the  Portuguese  col- 
onies in  East  Af- 
rica, Asia,  and 
Oceania 


Rumania  - 

San  Marino^ 

Saudi  Arabia"1 

Sweden  \y~ 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Thailand 

Tunisia  ^- 

Turkey  J 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.  - 

Union   of   South  Africa 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  v. 
The  whole  of  the  Brit- 
ish   overseas  ter- 
ritories, including 
the  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates, and  ter- 
ritories under  man- 
date or  under  trus- 
teeship exercised 
by  the  Government 
of     the  United 
Kingdom. 

United  States  of  America 
The  whole  of  the  pos- 
sessions    of  the 
United  States 

Uruguay  . 

Vatican  City- 
Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


The  people  of  the  world  have  come  to  accept  without  question,  and  indeed  with 
little  awareness  of  the  Union,  the  assurance  of  the  safe  and  rapid  delivery  of 
international  communications  by  mail  and  parcel  post,  so  important  to  commerce 
and  cultural  relations.  This  assurance  has  resulted  from  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Union  in  welding  all  the  countries  of  the  world  into  "a  single  postal  ter- 
ritory for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  correspondence." 

The  activities  of  the  Postal  Union  are  regulated  and  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  Congress,  which  meets  every  5  years,  and  its  Executive  and  Liaison 
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Committee.  The  United  States  is  represented  on  the  latter,  which  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  Montreux  in  May  1950.  Net  expenditure  for  1950  was  approxi- 
mately $278,000,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  4.4  percent. 


9  International  T ele communication  Union 

Headquarters:  Geneva,  Sivitzerland 


Secretary  General:  Leon  Mulatier,  France 


Afghanistan 

French  Protectorates  of 

Peru 

Albania 

Morocco  and  Tunisia 

Philippines 

Argentina 

Greece 

Poland 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Jtr  OX  lUgd.1 

Austria 

Haiti 

Pfirf  ll^nAQO    nnl  rini 

-•-  yji-  luguesc  cuiuiiitJis 

Belgian  Congo 

Honduras 

Rumania 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Saudi  Arabia 

Bolivia 

Iceland 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Brazil 

India 

Sweden 

Bulgaria 

Indonesia 

Switzerland 

Burma 

.Iran 

Syria 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Iraq 

Territories  of  France 

Canada 

Ireland 

Territories  of  United 

Ceylon 

Israel 

Kingdom 

Chile 

Italy 

Territories    of   U  n  i  te  d 

China 

Japan 

States 

Colombia 

Jordan 

Thailand 

Costa  Rica 

Lebanon 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Liberia 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 

Dominican  Republic 

United  States 

Ecuador 

Uruguay 

Egypt 

Nicaragua 

U.S.S.R. 

El  Salvador 

Norway 

Vatican  City 

Ethiopia 

Pakistan 

Venezuela 

Finland 

Panama 

Yemen 

France 

Paraguay 

Yugoslavia 

The  Union  has  for  85  years  assured  the  international  regulation  of  telegraphs 
and  telephones  (first  by  wire  and  later  by  both  wire  and  radio)  so  well  that 
most  people  are  not  aware  of  its  existence  but  merely  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  their  telegrams  and  their  telephone  calls  to  points  abroad  will  go 
forward  without  interruption,  that  their  planes  and  ships  will  be  guided  by 
radio  in  perfect  safety,  and  that  they  can  watch  or  listen  to  their  favorite  tele- 
vision or  radio  program  without  interference.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rapid 
growth  of  radio  communications  in  the  last  15  years  has  presented  the  Union 
with  its  most  difficult  problems,  stemming  principally  from  the  lack  of  fre- 
quencies available  for  the  many  services  which  depend  entirely  or  in  part  on 
radio.  In  addition  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  newer  services  such  as 
aviation,  short-wave  broadcasting,  and  television,  the  older  services  such  as 
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radiotelegraph  and  radiotelephone,  standard  broadcasting,  the  amateur  service, 
and  the  maritime  service  must  be  taken  care  of.  With  a  demand  for  frequencies 
three  times  as  great  as  the  supply  available,  the  Union  is  at  present  engaged 
in  an  endeavor  to  effect  an  allocation  of  the  radio-frequency  spectrum  and  the 
registration  of  radio-frequency  assignments  so  that  all  the  services  will  be  ade- 
quately provided  for.  In  addition,  the  Union  carries  on  a  continuing  series  of 
studies,  principally  through  meetings  of  small  groups  of  its  International  Con- 
sultative Committees  for  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  on  technical,  operating, 
and  tariff  problems. 

In  addition  to  its  Administrative  Council  which  met  at  Geneva  in  September 
and  October  1950,  there  have  been  held  a  world-wide  and  a  regional  conference 
dealing  with  the  division  among  members  of  high  frequencies  and  standard  fre- 
quencies, for  broadcasting,  and  numerous  smaller  meetings  of  its  Consultative 
Committees  referred  to  above.  The  Union,  principally  through  its  International 
Frequency  Registration  Board,  is  continuing  its  work  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  assignment  of  frequencies  in  an  orderly  and  equitable  manner. 

The  United  States  is  taking  an  active  role  in  this  organization  in  keeping  with 
our  outstanding  radio  and  cable  interests  and  our  special  interests  in  the  Voice 
of  America.  The  ordinary  budget  for  1950  was  approximately  $908,015,  of 
which  the  United  States  contributed  8  percent. 


10.  International  Refugee  Organisation 


Headquarters:  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Director  General:  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  United  States 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 


France 
Guatemala 
Iceland 
Italy 1 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 


New  Zealand 
Norway 
Switzerland 1 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
Venezuela 


1  Nonmembers  of  the  United  Nations. 


Established  as  a  temporary  specialized  agency  to  provide  care,  repatriation, 
and  resettlement  services  to  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons  defined  under 
the  Iro  constitution,  the  Preparatory  Commission  began  operations  on  July  1, 
1947,  by  taking  over  certain  activities,  assets,  agreements,  and  personnel  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  Refugees.  By  August  20,  1948,  sufficient  adherences 
to  the  Iro  constitution  had  been  obtained  to  bring  it  into  force  and  establish  Iro. 

The  policy-making  body  of  Iro  is  the  General  Council,  in  which  each  member 
has  one  representative  and  one  vote.  The  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
Dine  members  of  the  organization,  including  the  United  States,  is  elected  by  the 
Council  for  a  term  of  2  years.  This  Committee  may  perform  interim  functions 
between  sessions  of  the  General  Council,  make  policy  decisions  of  an  emergency 
nature,  and  recommend  action  to  the  Council. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  the  United  States  will  contribute 
$25,000,000  to  Iro.    Assessment  is  made  on  an  Iro  budget  of  $54,965,909  on  the 
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basis  of  participation  by  all  United  Nations  members.  On  this  basis  the  United 
States  share  of  the  administrative  budget  is  39.89  percent  and  of  the  operational 
budget,  45.75  percent.  During  the  year  members  of  Ieo  numbered  only  18,  and, 
since  total  assessments  for  both  administrative  and  operational  expenditures 
amounted  to  $43,672,717,  the  United  States  contribution  represents  approximately 
57  percent  of  this  amount. 

At  its  sixth  session  the  Council  adopted  a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tional program  until  September  30,  1951.  This  decision  was  taken  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that,  as  a  result  of  unavoidable  delays  in  the  processing,  move- 
ment, and  reception  of  refugees,  sufficient  resources  would  be  available  to  the 
organization  to  extend  the  period  of  operations  from  March  31,  1951,  the  date 
previously  fixed  for  termination.  The  final  period  of  operations  will  be  devoted 
to  the  resettlement  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  refugees  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  remaining  "hard  core"  problem.  The  expenditures  during  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1950,  through  the  Ieo  liquidation  period  will  total  $86,908,033, 
consisting  of  resources  carried  forward  and  contributions  already  assessed. 
The  contributions  of  member  governments  for  fiscal  year  1951  are  the  final 
assessments  to  be  requested  by  Iro  before  closure  of  the  organization. 


11.  World  Meteorological  Organisation 


The  following  39  states  had  ratified  the  World  Meteorological  Organization 
convention  up  to  the  end  of  1950  and  will  be  the  members  of  the  World  Meteoro- 
logical Organization : 


The  standardization  of  regulations  governing  the  international  exchange  and 
use  of  weather  information  is  being  carried  out  by  the  International  Meteoro- 
logical Organization,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1878  and  at  the  time  of 
its  last  conference  had  90  members. 

This  organization  is  particularly  concerned  with  standardizing  the  codes  and 
procedures  involved  in  collecting  and  reporting  basic  weather  data  essential  to 
making  accurate  forecasts  and  with  the  establishment  of  international  stand- 
ards for  providing  meteorological  service  to  users.  Cooperative  effort  to  obtain 
basic  data  for  accurate  weather  forecasting  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  safe 
transportation  by  air  and  sea  as  well  as  to  agriculture  and  numerous  industries. 


Headquarters:  Lusanne,  Switzerland 
Chief  of  Secretariat:  G.  Stoohoda,  Switzerland 


Australia 

Brazil 

Burma 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic 

Egypt 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Iceland 

India 


Indonesia 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Lebanon 

Mexico 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Paraguay 

Philippines 

Poland 


Portugal 

Rumania 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
Union  of  South  Africa 
United  Kingdom 
United  States 
U.S.S.R. 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 
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Expenditures  of  the  still  active  International  Meteorological  Organization  for 
its  fiscal  year  1950  were  approximately  $90,000,  to  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 4.6  percent.  The  United  States  is  represented  on  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  International  Meteorological  Organization  by  Francis  W.  Reichelderfer. 
The  work  of  this  organization  is  of  concern  to  all  persons  in  their  daily  lives,  even 
though  many  of  its  operations  are  unspectacular  and  remote  from  usual  notice. 

The  International  Meteorological  Organization  will  be  superseded  in  1951 
by  the  new  World  Meteorological  Organization.  The  convention  establishing 
Wmo  entered  into  force  on  March  23,  1950,  by  the  ratification  of  the  required  30 
states,  and  its  new  organization  will  actually  be  set  up  and  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  the  International  Meteorological  Organization  in  the  spring  of  1951. 
The  new  World  Meteorological  Organization  will  be  a  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations. 


12.  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organisation: 
Preparatory  Committee  {Formative) 

Headquarters:  Transport  and  Communications  Division,  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  is  made  up  of : 

Argentina  France  Norway 

Australia  Greece  Sweden 

Belgium  India  United  Kingdom 

Canada  Netherlands  United  States 

This  proposed  specialized  agency  in  the  maritime  field  will  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  requisite  number  of  ratifications  of  its  convention  have  been 
obtained.  The  convention,  opened  for  signature  March  6,  1948,  has  been  ratified 
by  Canada,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  The  main  purposes  of  the  organization  will  be  to  provide  machinery  for 
cooperation  among  governments  on  international  shipping  matters,  particularly 
those  relating  to  governmental  regulation  and  to  safety  and  efficiency  of  navi- 
gation, and  to  encourage  the  removal  of  discriminatory  action  and  unnecessary 
governmental  restrictions.  The  organization  will  act  through  a  biennial 
assembly,  a  council,  and  a  maritime  safety  committee. 

Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the  convention,  a  Preparatory  Committee 
has  been  established  to  pave  the  way  for  the  first  full  meeting  of  the  new 
organization.  Canada  holds  the  chairmanship  of  this  Committee,  the  interim 
secretariat  functions  being  performed  by  the  Director  of  the  Transport  and 
Communications  Division  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 
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United  States  Representation 
in  the  United  Nations  System, 
1950 


A.  MISSIONS 

L  Mission  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  Mission  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  The  principal  function  of  the  Mission  is 
to  assist  the  President  and  the  Department  of  State  in  conducting  United  States 
participation  in  the  United  Nations.  It  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  United  Nations  bodies  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  and  serves  as  the  main  channel  between  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  United  Nations  organs,  agencies,  and  commissions 
at  the  headquarters  and  the  delegations  of  other  nations  to  the  United  Nations 
located  in  New  York.  It  is  a  base  of  operations  for  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  when  the  Assembly  meets  in  New  York. 

Most  of  the  members  maintain  resident  offices  in  New  York  for  their  delega- 
tions to  the  several  organs  and  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  United  Nations.  There 
are  now  51  such  permanent  missions,  including  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
others  are  contemplated.  Some  of  these  missions  are  combined  with  the  con- 
sulates which  foreign  nations  maintain  in  New  York  City.  In  addition,  two 
members  maintain  permanent  delegations  to  the  United  Nations  at  their  Em- 
bassies in  Washington. 

The  structure,  organization,  and  functions  of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations  have  been  determined  in  the  main  by  the  following  factors  : 

(1)  The  requirements  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General  Assembly  in  particular. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Participation  Act  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  341  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

(3)  Executive  Order  10108,  which  superseded  Executive  Order  9844. 

(4)  The  accumulated  experience  of  the  United  States  delegations  to  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations,  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  at  San  Francisco,  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  London,  and  the  sessions  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  at  its 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
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Public  Law  341  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress  amending  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act  necessitated  changes  in  Executive  Order  9844  to  incorporate 
the  new  post  of  deputy  representative  to  the  United  Nations  within  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations.  This  organizational  change  was  achieved 
through  Executive  Order  10108  of  February  9,  1950,  and  the  Mission  is  now  com- 
prised of  the  following: 

"The  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  the  Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  the  Deputy  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  and  its  Commissions,  representatives  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Trusteeship  Council,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Commission  for  Con- 
ventional Armaments,  and  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  representatives  to  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  appointed  or 
designated  and  included  within  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations 
as  herein  designated,  together  with  their  deputies,  staffs  and  offices — shall  con- 
stitute and  be  known  as  the  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations." 

Although  the  main  source  of  necessary  staff  work  for  the  conduct  of  United 
States  participation  in  the  United  Nations  is  necessarily  the  Department  of  State 
itself,  the  Mission  has  a  staff  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  advisers  and  a 
secretariat  under  a  Secretary  General  and  a  Deputy  Secretary  General.  The 
advisers  assist  the  United  States  representatives  on  the  problems  arising  in  their 
work  in  the  international  bodies,  and  the  secretariat  deals  with  the  administra- 
tive operations  and  provides  the  Mission  and  the  United  States  Delegations  to 
the  General  Assembly  with  United  States  and  United  Nations  documents,  ref- 
erence work,  daily  summary  reports  of  the  United  Nations  meetings — which  are 
also  sent  to  the  Department  of  State — telephone  and  telegraphic  services,  and 
transportation,  personnel,  fiscal,  supply,  and  maintenance  services.  The  Mission 
is  equipped  to  deal  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  conference  activities 
throughout  the  year.  During  sessions  of  the  various  councils,  commissions,  and 
the  General  Assembly,  advisers  are  assigned  by  the  Department  of  State  or  other 
government  agencies  to  the  delegations  sent  to  represent  the  United  States,  and 
temporary  assistants  are  added  to  the  secretariat  staff,  as  appropriate. 


2.  Other  United  States  Missions 

The  representation  regularly  maintained  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  by 
the  United  States  provides  for  our  participation  in  most  of  the  principal  organs 
and  other  bodies  of  the  United  Nations.  The  exceptions  are  the  General  As- 
sembly, to  which  a  delegation  is  always  sent,  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  on  neither  of  which  is  there  national  repre- 
sentation, and  the  regional  economic  commissions  of  the  United  Nations,  to  which 
separate  representatives  are  sent. 

Several  special  missions  in  addition  were  maintained  by  the  United  States 
during  1950.  These  were  necessary  to  permit  participation  effectively  in  the 
work  of  certain  regional  commissions  and  field  missions  of  the  United  Nations 
and  of  certain  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

A  United  States  representative  served  with  the  United  Nations  Conciliation 
Commission  for  Palestine — created  in  December  1948 — with  headquarters  at 
Jerusalem.    Some  sessions,  however,  were  held  at  Lausanne,  during  the  first 
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half  of  1950.  Another  United  States  representative  served  with  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia,  which  met  at  Djakarta  in  Java.  Also,  a 
United  States  representative  took  part  on  the  United  Nations  Special  Committee 
on  the  Balkans,  with  headquarters  in  Athens,  throughout  the  year.  The  work 
of  the  above  commissions  is  described  in  the  text  of  this  report. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  maintains  at  Geneva  a  permanent  resident 
delegation  to  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  This  delegation  consists 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Resident  Delegation,  several  advisers,  and  a  clerical  staff.  It 
has  worked  with  the  Commission  and  its  committees  in  efforts  to  readjust  the 
production  and  distribution  of  coal,  electric  power,  lumber,  steel,  and  other 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
The  United  States  also  sends  representatives  to  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  with  headquarters  at  Bangkok,  and  to 
the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America,  with  headquarters 
at  Santiago,  Chile. 

A  United  States  representative  to  the  Provisional  Frequency  Board  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  served  at  Geneva  until  the  Board  ter- 
minated its  existence  on  February  28,  1950,  after  25  months  of  work.  Also  at 
Geneva  during  1950  was  a  United  States  representative  for  specialized  agency 
affairs,  charged  with  maintaining  liaison  for  the  United  States  with  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  the  International  Labor  Organization,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization,  as  well  as  with  various  other  United  Nations  bodies 
in  Europe.  A  labor  and  liaison  officer  was  appointed  on  July  1,  1950,  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  representative  for  specialized  agency  affairs 
on  International  Labor  Organization  matters  and  on  labor  matters  arising  in 
the  other  international  organizations  located  at  Geneva. 

A  special  United  States  mission,  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Represent- 
ative to  the  Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization,  is  main- 
tained at  Montreal.  The  permanent  staff  resident  in  Montreal  includes  the 
United  States  representative  and  two  alternate  United  States  representatives 
on  the  Council,  one  of  whom  also  serves  on  the  Air  Transport  Committee  and 
the  other  of  whom  also  serves  on  the  Air  Navigation  Commission. 


B.  UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 
ITS  ORGANS,  SUBSIDIARY  BODIES, 
AND  THE  SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES 
DURING  1950 

United  States  representative  and  chief  of  United  States  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations 

Warren  R.  Austin 
Deputy  United  States  representative 

Ernest  A.  Gross 
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THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Fifth  Regular  Session,  New  York,  September  1950 
Representatives 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  G.  Acheson,  Chairman  of  Delegation 

Warren  R.  Austin 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Senator  John  J.  Sparkrnan 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

John  Foster  Dulles  1 
Alternate  representatives 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen 

John  Sherman  Cooper 

Ernest  A.  Gross 

Edith  S.  Sampson 

John  C.  Ross 1 
Interim  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
Representative 

Warren  R.  Austin 
Deputy  representative 

Charles  P.  Noyes 

Special  Committee  on  Information  Transmitted  under  Article  73   (e)  of  the 

Charter 
Representative 
Benjamin  Gerig 

THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Representative 
Warren  R.  Austin 

Deputy  representatives 
Ernest  A.  Gross 
John  C.  Ross 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

Representative 

Warren  R.  Austin 
Deputy  representatives 

Frederick  H.  Osborn  (resigned  January  31, 1950) 

John  C.  Ross,  acting  (beginning  February  1, 1950) 

THE  COMMISSION  EOR  CONVENTIONAL  ARMAMENTS 

Representative 

Warren  R.  Austin 
Deputy  representative 

Frank  C.  Nash 

THE  MILITARY  STAFF  COMMITTEE 

Representatives 

Army  :  Lt.  Gen.  W.  D.  Crittenberger,  U.S.A. 

Navy  :  Vice  Adm.  B.  H.  Bieri.  U.S.N. 

Air  Force  :  Lt.  Gen.  H.  R.  Harmon,  U.S.A.F. 

1  When  the  Secretary  of  State  was  present.  Mr.  Dulles  served  as  alternate 
representative  and  Mr.  Ross  served  as  adviser  to  the  delegation. 
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Deputy  representatives 
Army :  Brig.  Gen.  R.  M.  Bathurst,  U.S.A.  (until  May  26, 1950) 

Brig.  Gen.  J  .T.  Cole,  U.S.A.  (beginning  June  14,  1950) 
Navy :  Rear  Adm.  W.  K.  Harrill,  U.S.N,  (until  April  30,  1950) 

Col.  J.  T.  Juhan,  U.S.M.C.  (beginning  May  1,  1950) 
Air  Force :  Col.  L.  H.  Rodieck,  U.S.A.F. 

THE  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Representatives 

Willard  L.  Thorp  (resigned  June  28,  1950) 

Isador  Lubin  (beginning  June  29,  1950) 
Deputy  representative 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig 

Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  United  States  representatives 
Social:  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer 

Jane  M.  Hoey,  alternate,  Sixth  Session 
Narcotics:  Harry  J.  Anslinger 
Transport  and  Communications:  George  P.  Baker 
Fiscal:  Edward  F.  Bartelt 
Population:  Philip  M.  Hauser 
Status  of  Women:  Olive  Remington  Goldman 
Economic  and  Employment:  Isador  Lubin 
Statistical:  Stuart  A.  Rice 
Human  Rights:  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

Regional  Commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
United  States  representative  (Sixth  Session) 
Edwin  F.  Stanton 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
United  States  representative 

W.  Averell  Harriman  (resigned  July  28,  1950) 

Milton  Katz  (appointed  August  23,  1950) 
Alternate  representative 

Robert  E.  Asher  (resigned  October  24, 1950) 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 

Claude  G.  Bowers 
Acting  representative  (Third  Session) 

Christian  M.  Ravndal 

THE  TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

United  States  representative 

Francis  B.  Sayre 
Deputy  representative 

Benjamin  Gerig 

INTERNATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  EMERGENCY  FUND 

United  States  representative,  Executive  Board 

Katharine  F.  Lenroot 
Alternates 

Dallas  W.  Dort 

Louis  K.  Hyde 
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SPECIAL  COMMITTEES  AND  COMMISSIONS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

AND  SECURITY  COUNCIL 
General  Assembly:  United  Nations  Committee  on  the  Balkans 

United  States  representative 

Gerald  A.  Drew  (resigned  February  17,  1950) 

Jefferson  Patterson  (beginning  February  17,  1950) 
Deputy  representative 

Philip  A.  Mangano  (beginning  March  20,  1950) 
Acting  deputy  representative 

Robert  Miner  (beginning  November  13,  1950) 

General  Assembly:  United  Nations  Collective  Measures  Committee 

United  States  representative 

Warren  R.  Austin 
Deputy  representative 

Harding  F.  Bancroft 

General  Assembly:  United  Nations  Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine 
United  States  representative 

Ely  E.  Palmer 
Acting  deputy  representative 

James  W.  Barco 

General  Assembly:  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Commission 
United  States  representative 
Ernest  A.  Gross 

General  Assembly:  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 

in  the  Near  East 
United  States  representative,  Advisory  Commission 
John  B.  Blandford,  Jr. 

General  Assembly:  United  Nations  Advisory  Council  for  Libya 
United  States  representative 
Lewis  Clark 

Security  Council:  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia 
United  States  representative 
Edward  A.  Dow,  Jr  (resigned  July  1950) 

Hooker  A.  Doolittle  (appointed  July  29,  1950;  resigned  December  31,  1950) 
Acting  representative 

Jacob  Beam  (appointed  November  10,  1950) 

Security  Council:  United  Nations  Commission  on  India  and  Pakistan* 

United  States  deputy  representative 
Robert  B.  Macatee  ,  N 

SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
United  States  member,  Fao  Council 

Albert  J.  Loveland  (resigned  March  27,  1950) 

Clarence  J.  McCormick  (appointed  October  30, 1950) 


1  The  commission  went  out  of  existence  on  July  1,  1950. 
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Alternate  United  States  member 

Fred  J.  Rossiter 
Associate  States  member 

John  W.  Evans 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
United  States  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Alternate  United  States  Governor 

James  E.  Webb  (appointed  January  18,  1950) 
United  States  Executive  Director 

William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr. 
Alternate  United  States  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
United  States  representative  to  the  Council 

Rear  Adm.  Paul  A.  Smith,  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Alternate  United  States  representative  on  the  Council  and  United  States 
representative  on  the  Air  Transport  Committee 

Paul  T.  David  (resigned  April  15,  1950) 

Norman  P.  Seagrave  (appointed  April  26,  1950) 
Alternate  United  States  representative  on  the  Council  and  United  States  member 
on  the  Air  Navigation  Commission 

Claude  H.  Smith  (appointed  January  19,  1950) 

International  Labor  Organization 

Representative  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labor  Office 
Philip  M.  Kaiser 

International  Monetary  Fund 

United  States  Governor,  Board  of  Governors 

John  W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Alternate  United  States  Governor 

James  E.  Webb  (appointed  January  18, 1950) 
United  States  Executive  Director 

Frank  A.  Southard,  Jr. 
Alternate  United  States  Executive  Director 

John  S.  Hooker 

International  Refugee  Organization 

United  States  representative,  Executive  Committee  and  the  General  Council 
(Appointed  only  at  the  time  of  individual  sessions;  George  L.  Warren  served 
in  this  capacity  at  the  1950  sessions) 
Alternate  United  States  representative,  Executive  Committee  and  the  General 
Council 

(Appointed  only  at  the  time  of  individual  sessions;  Alvin  Roseman  served 
in  this  capacity  at  the  1950  session) 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 

American  member  in  personal  capacity  on  Executive  Board  (appointed  by 

organization  itself) 
Luther  H.  Evans 
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Universal  Postal  Union 

United  States  member,  Executive  Liaison  Committee 

Paul  Aiken,  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (resigned  May  6,  1950) 

John  M.  Redding,  Assistant  Postmaster  General  (appointed  August  24,  1950) 

Alternate  United  States  member,  Executive  Liaison  Committee 
John  J.  Gillen,  Deputy  Assistant  Postmaster  General 

World  Health  Organization 
United  States  member,  Executive  Board 
Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde 

International  T  ele  communication  Union 

United  States  representative,  Administrative  Council 

Francis  Colt  de  Wolf 
Alternate  United  States  representative,  Administrative  Council 

Harvey  B.  Otterman 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

United  States  representative,  Executive  Council 

Francis  W.  Reichelderfer,  Chief,  United  States  Weather  Bureau 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization1 
No  meetings  of  Preparatory  Committee  held  during  1950 

1  In  preparatory  stage. 
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Documentary  Publications-  on 
the  United  Nations 


United  Nations  publications  may  be  found  in  many  libraries  throughout  the 
country.  The  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  various  United  Nations  organs, 
including  the  General  Assembly,  Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  Trusteeship  Council,  appear  in  the  Official  Record  series.  Official  Rec- 
ords and  published  United  Nations  documents — including  final  reports  and  spe- 
cial studies — may  be  purchased  from  the  United  Nations  Sales  Agent,  Inter- 
national Documents  Service,  Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y.  A  catalog  describing  the  publications  for  sale  is  supplied  by  the 
United  Nations  Sales  Agent  upon  request.  In  addition  to  the  published  docu- 
ments, mimeographed  documents  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Nations  may  be 
purchased  from  the  United  Nations  directly.  Inquiries  and  orders  for  such  docu- 
ments should  be  addressed  to  the  Sales  Section,  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, United  Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

The  Department  of  State  periodically  issues  reports  on  the  United  Nations, 
reports  of  the  United  States  delegations  to  United  Nations  meetings,  and  sep- 
arate pamphlets  and  documents  dealing  with  international  organization  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  United  States.  Examples  of  such  publications  are  Inter- 
national Organizations  in  Which  the  United  States  Participates,  1949  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  3655)  and  Patterns  of  Cooperation  (Department  of 
State  publication  3735).  A  special  publication  containing  background  informa- 
tion is  available  under  the  title  of  Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,  1939-1945 
(Department  of  State  publication  3580).  Information  and  documents  of  current 
interest  are  contained  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  a  weekly  publication. 
Lists  of  all  relevant  departmental  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division 
of  Publications,  Department  of  State,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE:  1951 
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